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Art.  I.  Trtatistof  the  Prope'rtiei  of  jirchet  and  their  Ahutment  Piers  : 
7*  containing  Propositions, for  describing  geometrically,  the  Catenaria,  and 

4  '  the  Extradosses  of  all  Curves,  so  that  Uieir  several  Parts  and  their  Piers 
bif  may  equilibrate  ;  also,  concerning  Bridges^  and  the  Flying  Buttresses  of 
j|  •  Cathedrals.  To  which  are  added,  in  Illustration,  .Sections  of.  Trinity 
mM'  Church,  Ely;  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.'; >‘.\Vestminster 
^  Abbey;  Salislwry,  Ely,  Lincoln,  York',  and  Peterborough  Cathedrals. 
'M<.  By  ^^muel  Ware,  Architect.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  xii.  62.  19  folding 

Plates.  Price  lOs.  6d.  J.  Taylor;  Longman  and  Co.  1809. 

^|TT  would' be  a  very  entertaining  and  instructive"^  employ¬ 
's  ment,  for  a  man  of  leisure,'  with  the  requisite  acquire- 
sments,  t6  trace  the  progress  of  arch-building  and  its  gradual 
s  modifications,  from  its  first  rude  origin  to  the  pre^nt  time.  ^ 
9  Arches  are  observed  in  the  most  ancient  buildings  "of  Greece, 
,^such  as  the  temple  of  the  Suii-at  Athens,  ahd  that  of  Apollo, 
■k<Mat  Didymas:  but  these  arches  ,  were  not  interided  as'  roofs  to 
® any  apartment,  or  as  part  of  the  ornamental  design  f  they 
,;»vere  concealed  in  the  walls,  covering  drains  or  other  neces¬ 
sary  openings  ;  nor  have  we  found  any  real  arches,  such,  we 
^.®nean,  as  were  meant  to  be  seen  while  they  were  constructed. 

’  of  utility,  in  any  monuments  of  ancient  Persia. 

,  ^'io  trace  of  an  arch  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ruins;  of  ancient 
^-gypt:  there  are,  it  is  true,  in  the  Pyramids,  two  galleries 
■  ;Vhose  roofs  consist  of  many  pieces;  but  it  is  manifest  from  the 
^..Construction  that  the  builder  had  no  notion  of  the  nature  of  an 
\>rch  ;  they  can  no  more  be  called  arcAed-vaultings,  than  many 
of  the  Egyptian  wide  rooms  which  are  covered  with  a'  single 
Clock,  of  stone.  The  Greeks  appear  ihtitled  to  the  honour  of 
\he  invention,  so  far  a.t  least  as  relates  to  bridges  and  aque¬ 
ducts.  The  arched  dome  ^ems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  E- 
Yhis  kind  of  dome,  it  is' conjectured,  arose  from  its 
I  '  ® tness  for  the  accommodation  of  augurs,  whose  business  it 
<^as  to  observe  the  flight  of  birds.  Their  stations  for  this  pur- 
.Tosf  were  templa^  so  called  'a  templandpf  ‘  on  the  summits  of 
-•  lulls.*  To  shelter  an  augur  from  the  weather,  and  at  the 
Vol.  V.  ^  Yy 
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same  time  allow  him  a  full  prospect  of  the  country  around  1 

him,  no  building  was  so  proper  as  a  dome  set  on  columns.  ' 

In  the  later  monuments  and  coins  of  Italy  and  Rome,  it  is 
common  to  find  the  Etruscan  dome  and  the  Grecian  temple  J 
combined  :  the  celebrated  Pantheon  was  of  this  form,  even  in 
its  most  ancient  state.  The  arch  is  very  frequent  in  the  mag-  i 
nijicent  buildings  of  Rome,  after  the  Roman  conquests,  such  A 
as  the  Coliseum,  the  Dioclesian  baths,  and  the  triumphal  j 
arches ;  where  elegance  Of  form  was  manifestly  an  object  of  J 
attention.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  opinion  does  not  coincide  'j 
with  that  of  M.  Dutens  respecting  the  very  early  origin  of  the 
scientific  construction  of  the  arch  :  indeed,  we  conceive,  that 
his  citations,  numerous  as  they  are,  cannot  produce  conviction  ij 
in  any  mind  accustomed  to  estimate  the  value  of  evidence.  j 
'  But  this  kind  of  inquiry,  however  interesting,  cannot  be  ii 
pursued  here.  Mr.  Ware,  by  directing  his  attention  to  the 
tkec^  of  arches,  naturally  calls  ours  thither :  and,  as  it  is  a  ,  ^ 
subject  which  but  seidona  exercises  the  talents  of  either  our  ^ 
mathematicians  or  our  architects,  we  sliail  perhaps  be  excused  | 
by  the  general  reader,  if,  for  the  sake  of  oar  scientific  friends,  | 
we  indulge  in  a  short  disquisition  on- the  present  occasion. 

.  The  simplest  possible  case  of  a  coveriiig  to  an  edifice,  that  | 
of  a  block  of  stone  placed  horizontally  upon  the  top  of  two  | 
parallel  vertical  walls,  gives  little  scope  for  the  investigations  | 
of  theorists.  Let  but  the  block  hang  over  sufficiently  and  J 
equally  on  the  exterior  »de  of  each  wall ;  and  no  weight,  'M 
shortcf  that  which  would  crush  the  wall  or  the  block,  would  p 
by  its  vertical  pressure  on  the  middle  of  the  roof  endanger  ^ 
the  structure.  But,  instead  of  a  single  block,  suppose  there  M 
were  two  equal  ones  which  are  to  be  set  in  a  sloping  direction'  ^ 
from  the  top  of  each  wall,  and  to  meet  in  an  angle  or  edge  in  M 
the  midway  between  the  two  walls  :  then  it  is  evident,  that  M 
some  care  will  be  requisite  in  the  adjustment  of  the  magnitude  ft 
and  weight  of  the  blocks,  their  angle  of  inclination  to  the  ft 
horizon,  &c.  that  the  lateral  pressure,  or  thrust,  should  not  ft 
be 'Sufficient  to  force  out  the  walls  from  their  vertical  position,  ft 
and  thus  overset  the  whole.  Conceive  the  sloping  blocks  ■ 
separated  by  a  horizontal  block  placed  between  them,  so  as  fl 
to  operate'  upon  all  below  like  a  wedge,  and  the  condition  of .« 
equilibrium  will  again  be  changed.  And  if  a  fourth  blocl  M 
be  interposetl,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  the  shape  of  what  is  nos  H 
called  a  kirb  roof,  those  conditions  will  of  course  receive  ano  S 
tber  alteration.  Let  other  blocks  or  stones  be  conceived  su-jH 
perposed  in  a  variety  of  ways, — so,  for  example,  as 
make  the  structure  assume  the  shape  of  a  polygon  or  a 
beneath,  while  it  has  a  horizontal  .right  line  above;  andtbt|^| 
conditions  of  equilibrium  will  become  still  more  complex.  No*]H 
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the  business  of  a  scientibc  investigator  is  to  establish  some 
general  principle  of  operation,  which  shall  be  universally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  possible  cases,  the  most  C(uuplex  as  well- as.  the 
most  simple;  and  shall  always  ensure  a  result  on  which  the 
practical  architect  may  rely. 

It  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

^  when  the  Newtonian  mathematics  opened  the  road  to  true  me- 
i  chanical  science,  that  mathematicians  directed  any  part  of 
their  attention  to  the  theory  of  arches.  Or.  Hooks  gave  the 
^  first  hint  of  a  principle,  when  he  affirmed  that  the  hgure  into 
which  a  chain  or  rope,  perfectly  Oexible,  will  arrange  itself 

Iivhen  suspended  from  two  hooks,  becomes,  .when  inverted, 
the  proper  form  for  an  arch  constituted  of  stones  of  uniform 
weight  and  size.  The  reasoning  on  which  lie  grounded  his 
assertion  is,  simply,  that  the  forces  with  whicli  the  parts  of 
the  standing  arch  press  mutually  ou  each  other  in  the  latter 
case,  are  precisely  equal  and  opposite  to  those  with  which 
they  pull  each  other  iu  the  case  of  suspension.  This  princi¬ 
ple,  incontrovertibly  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  was  farther  exr 
tended  by  Dr.  David  Gregory,  in  No.  23 1  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal  Transactions,  for  1697, .who  also  pointed  out  the  way  by 
which  it. may  be  applied  to  all  possible  cases.  But. the  prin- 
I  ciple  of  the  extension  was  misunderstuod  by  some  subsequent 

I’»»estigators,  especially  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Martin,  who,  in  the 
mssiotis  that  took  place  relative  to  the  proper  form  to  be 
en  the  arches  of  Blackfriar’s  bridge, .  contended  that  they 
uld  be  simple  catenaries.  Martin  did  not  consider,  that 
ugh  an  arch  of  equal  voussoirs  might  be  thus  balanced,  it 
ild  be  totally  unnt  for  the  purposes  of  a  bridge,  which 
uires  much  other  masonry  to  be  placed  over 'the  arch  to 
up  the  space  to  the  road-way ;  and  that  this  superincum- 
it  mass  must  necessarily  destroy  the  equilibrium  previously 
sisting  in  the  unloaded  arch. ,  It  is  hence  obvious,  that 
theory  of  the  simple  catenary  could  never  prevail  much 
ong  real  mathematicians. 

The  second  method,  which  kept  its  reputation  among  theo- 
s  for  a  long  time,  though  it  was  not  acted  upon  by  practU 
men,  was  deduced  from  the  consideration  of  the  arch- 
nes  being  frustums  or  parts  of  wedges.  .  Accordingly, 'the 
thematical  properties  of  the  wedge  were  introduced  into  the 
ence,  and  employed  to  establish  the  theory  of  balanced 
hes.  Yet,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  unless  the  various 
nes  in  the  arch  were  perfectly  smooth,  and  free  from 
:tion,  this  theory,  however  specious,  would  not  admit  of 
application  to  real  practice.  For,  so  far  from  the  a’rch- 
nes  being  kept  in  . their  places  only  by  forces  perpendi- 
>ar  to  their  hutting  sides,  and  ■  haying  full  liberty  to  slide 
ng  thos^  sidas,  as  Iq  the  wedge  theory,  the  sides  are  left 
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tough,  so  rough,  indeed,  th.'it  the  friction  between  two  conti¬ 
guous  blocks  is  at  least  equal  to  half  their  mutual  pressure  ; 
and,  further,  are  cemented  and  locked  together  by  bars 
of  iron,  &c.  so  that  they  are  prevented  from  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  sliding,  and  sustained  in  their  places  in  the  arch  by 
forces  that  act  in  directions  very  oblique,  nay  often  perpen¬ 
dicular,  to  those  which  the  wedge  theory  requires.  Besides, 
in  the  wedge  method,  as  well  as  in  the  catenarian,  since 
there  is  much  ponderating  matter  above  the  arch,  the  balance 
must  necessarily  be  destroyed,  unless  it  be  regulated  by  other 
principles.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  some  theor¬ 
ists  have  conceived  that  the  voussoirs  should  increase  gradu¬ 
ally  from  the  crown  of  the  arch  to  the  abutments,  so  as  to 
till  up  all  the  necessary  space  between  the  intrados,  and  ex- 
trados  :  but  an  arch  thus  constructed  is  still  liable  to  the 
objection  stated  above,  arising  from  friction  and  adhesion' of 
surfaces :  in  addition  to  which  there  are  many  practical  ob¬ 
jections,  upon  which  we  cannot  here  enlarge.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all-  this,  however,  the  wedge-theory  was  taught  succes¬ 
sively  by  La  Hire,  Parent,  Varignon,  Bellidor,  Riou,  Muller, 
and  Samuel  Clark  ;  and  prevailed,  till  its  absurdity  was  shewn . 
by  Emerson  in  England,  and  by  Bossut  on  the  continent, 
nearly  40  years  ago.  A  recent  attempt  was  made  to  revive  this 
exploded  theory,  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Atwood,  who,  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  after  his  faculties  Had  been  im¬ 
paired  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  published  two  inaccurate,  obscure, 
immethodical,  and  excessively  inelegant  pamphlets  on  arches, 
according  to  this  false  theory.  We  mention  the  decay  of 
Mr.  Atwootl’s  mental  powers  at  this  period,  that  no  person, 
who  reads  these  pamphlets  and  is  able  to  appreciate  their 
worthlessness,  may  suffer  himself  on  that  account  to  think 
meanly  of  Mr.  Atwood’s  talents. 

~  The  third  method,  that  has  been  devised  for  the  theory 
of  arches,  establishes  an  equilibrium  aniong  all  the  vertical 
pressures  of  the  whole  fabric,  contained  between  the  soffit  of 
■the  arch  and  the  road-way,  or  other  natural  summit  of  the 
structure.  The  best  judges  and  most  skilful  engineers  and 
architects  now  acknowledge  this  theory  to  be  the  only  true 
one,  because  it  ensures  an  equilibrium  in  the  whole  of  the^ 
ponderating  matter,  by  making  an  equality  at  every  point 
of  the  curve,  between  all  the  adjacent  pressures,  when  re¬ 
duced  to  the  tangential  directions,  or  those  perpendicular  to 
the  joints,  which  are  every  where  supposed'  at  right  anglesj 
to  the  curve,  as  the  practice  requires  them  to  be.  The  most| 
general  deduction  from  this  theory  is,  that  if  the  height  of 
'Wall  incumbent  on  any  point  of  the  intrados  is  directly 
the  ■  cube  of  the  secant  of  the  curve's  inclination  to  the  hor^i 
xon  at  thai  pointy  and,  inversely  as  the  radius  of  curvatu^ 
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there^  all  the  voussoirs  will  endeatour  to  split  the  arch  with 
equal  fortes^  and  will  be  in  perfect  equilibrium  with  each 
other.  This  flows  directly  from  the  principle  laid  down  by 
David  Gregory,  when  he  affirmed  that,  if  arches  of  other  forms 
than  the  common  catenary  are  supported,  it  is  *  because  in 
their  thickness  some  catenary  ■  is  included.’  The  same  theo¬ 
rem  has  been  deduced  in  various  ways,  and  applied  to  almost 
all  the  modiflcations  of  cases,  by  Emerson  iirhis  Miscellanies: 
Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  little  tract  on  Bridges;  Bossut,  in  his 
Mecanique ;  Mascheroni,  in  his  Nuove  llicerche  sull’  equili- 
brio  delle' Volte;  Prony,  in  his  Architecture  Hydraulique, 
tome  1  ;  and  O.  Gregory,  in  the  first  volume  of  liis  Me¬ 
chanics.  The  theory  has  likewise  been  correctly  stated  in 
the  article  Arch  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  and  in  the  article  Bridge  in  Rees’s  Mew  Cyclo¬ 
paedia.  < 

Mr.  Ware,  to  a  critique  on  whose  book  we  must  now  pro¬ 
ceed,  seems  to  have  heard  or  read  some  very  indistinct  ac« 
count  of  the  three  theories  we  have  described  ;  and,  with  a 
strange  propensity  toward  error,  to  have  indulged  a  disgust 
for  the  true  theory,  but  a  singular  love  for  the  two  which  are 
now  exploded.  These,  if  we  rightly  understand  him,  he 
wishes  to  incorporate  into  one.  He  does  not  seem  aware  that 
tlieir  materials  are  too  heterogeneous  to  admit  of  union.  This 
is  far  from  being  marvellous;  for  he  has  brought  to  the 
study  of  arches,  no  other  of  the  essential  requisites  than 
industry;,  of  mathematical  knowledge  he  is  deplorably  defi¬ 
cient.  We  regret  that  some'friend  did  not  whisper  in  his  ear, 
that  nO'  smatterer  in  mathematics  can  safely  approach  the 
theory  of  arches. 

Mr.  Ware’s  book  is  divided  into  introductory  definitions  and 
remarks,  and  four  sections.  In  the  first  are  described  the 
general  laws  of  motion  ;  in  the  second,  we  have  propositions 
relative  to  arches  of  equilibration ;  the  third  relates  to  the 
catenary ;  and  the  fourth  to  abutment  piers  of  equilibration, 
bridges  of  many  arches,  and  the  flying  buttresses  of  cathe¬ 
drals.  In  the  introductory  remarks,  our  author  gives  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  David  Gregory’s  memoir  on  the  catenary,  to 
no  other  end,  that  we  can  perceive,  than  to  prove  that  he 
does  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  that  illustrious  author. 
He  says  that  Gregory,  in  afltriiiing  that  ‘  if  an  arch  of  any 
other  figure  than  a  common  catenary-  is  supported,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  in  its  thickness  so^ne  catenary  is  inclutled’,  draws  a 
true  inference  trom  false  premises.  Now,  we  affirm  that 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  from  true  premises  ;  and  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  man,  who  comes  to  the  inquiry  with  the  re¬ 
quisite  preliminary  knowledge,  will  agree  with  Mr.  Ware  on 
this  point.  He  goes  on,  however,  to  say,  that  *if  the  actions  ’ 
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6f  tin  inverted  catenaria  be  erjual  by  gravitation «  as  they  J 
tnust  be  to  retain  their  situation;  then  every  ioint  in  a  S 

chain  is  equally  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  gravitation  of  ^  | 

the  parts;  but  the  contrary  is  evident  from  experience:  \ 

therefore,  the  inverted  curve  of  a  catenaria,  composed  of  '  f 

equal  rigid  polished  spheres  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  « 

the  horizon,  cannot  keep  its  figure  *  Without  stop* 
ping  to  animadvert  upon  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  a  1 
man,  who  adopts  the  catenary  -in  his  subsequent  investiga^  « 
ttoha,  reasoning  against  it  in  his  introductory  observations, 
we  may  state'  that  this  reasoning  is  erroneous ;  the  e^al 
forces  of  which  Mr.  Ware  speaks  are  Vertical;  while -the 
forces  tending  to  break  the  chain  are  in  'the  tangent  . 
of  the  curv’e  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  links,  and 
therefore  N’Ury  with  the  obliquity  of  the  tangent.  Any  poitiOh 
of  a  catenary  is  kept  in  its  position  by  three  forces,  vife.  the 
tensions  at  its  extremities  and  its  weight,  the  two.  former 
acting  in  the  directions  of  the  respective  tangents,  the  lat^ 
ter  vertically.  •  Had  Mr.  Ware  known  this,  he  would  have 
saved  himself  -much  trouble,  and  spaned  us  tlie  task  of‘ 
'pointing  out  his  blunders.  The  irttiodnctiOn  Oontains  seve¬ 
ral  others  ;  but  we  have  not  room- to  enlarge  upon  them. 

The  first  section  contains  five  propouitidns,  thvee  of  which 
exhibit  errors.  •  In  prop.  S,  our  author  says,  ‘  If  one  body 
'acts  agaitist  another  body  by  any  kind  of  wree  whatever,  it 
exerts  that  force  in  the  direction  of  a  line  perpendifculer  to 
the  surface  whereon  it  acts.’  -Now  we  say,  that  when  the 
direction  is  oblique  to  the  surface,  it  is  not  -foiee’ 

which  is  exerted,  'but  a -very  diflFerent  one.  Mr.  Ware’s 
demonstration  here  contradicts  his  proposition.  In  the  4th 
proposition  it  is  affirmed,  that  *The  force  wherewith  a  toll¬ 
ing  body  tiescends  upon  an  inclined  plane  is,  to  the  forte 
'of  its  absolute  gravity,  by  which  it  would  descend  perpen¬ 
dicularly  in  a  free  space,  as  the  -height  of  the  plane  is  to 
its  length.’  This  is  not  true;  the  proposition  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  a  rolling  body,  but  to  one  without  frictim a.  and 

we  woidd  advise  Mr.  Ware  to  hcMtate  about  his  pr^qjosiftidn, 
till  he  can  find  such  bodies  with  which  lo  erect  an  arch. 

We  are  next  informed,  ‘  that  the  difficulty  of  moving 
bodies  on  a  horizontal  line- arises  from  the  resistairce  of-^ 
Jiesitm,  and  that  of  continuing  the  moiion,  from  the  resistance 
'of  friction.’  This  is  not  correct.  The  difficulty  of  ‘nKmng  • 
bodies^  arisen  from  inertia  *.  it  is  the  difficulty  of  pmetroting 
bodies  Which  arises  ‘from  cohesion.  Before  we  can  admit  the 
Vernaining  proposition  in  this  section^  our  author  must  'shew 
bow  he  ninkes  Wtighls  ect  in  rtte oblique  directions'of  which 
he  spesflts.  '  •  ' 

mistnlke?  thicken  Us 'We  pnaceed  ;  uiid  in  the  second 
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section  on  arches  of  equilibration,  we  are  so  Kurrounde4  with 
them  we  kitow  not  how  to  cut  our  way  out.  The  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  6th  proposition  (the  first  in  this  section)  is  the 
pure  quintessence  of  absurdity.  We  would  ask  Mr.  Ware, 
who  can  of  course  turn  to  his  own  diagrams, '^Does  dsy  fig. 
14,  express  or  represent  the  weight  of- the  vqussoir  Vb4*f 
Does  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  gravities  of  two  conti^ 
guous  voussoirs  intersect  the  faces  in  contact  perpendicularly 
to  dcy  dgy  &c.  ?  How  can  the  pressures  of  the  voussoirs  bo 
referred  to  their  proper  positions  without  knowing  the  places 
of  their  centres  of  gravity  ?  Where  would  there  be  room  for 
the  piers,  according  to  Mr.  Ware’s  theory,  which  mahos 
the  distance  (at  the  spring  of  the  arch)  between  the  extrados 
and  the  intrados,  infinite  in  a  horizontal  direction  ?  Hqw 
happens  it  that  what  he  here  speaks  of  as  *■  theoretically 
true’  is  not  ‘experimentally  true’? 

In  the  Ith  proposition  we  are  told,  that  certain  voussoirs 
‘  the  moment  liberty  of  motion  should  be  given  them, 
would  turn  on  (fe,  as  a  centre,  and  fall  in  the  direction  «#.’ 
Such  is  our  obtundity  of  .perception,  that  tye  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  how  they  could  manage  to  turn  on  a  centre  and  fall 
vertically  at  the  same  time.  But  again  Mr.  Ware  informs 
us,  that,  according  to  the  wedge  theory,  *  no  arch  of  equi¬ 
libration  can  have  either  a  horizontal  extrados  .or  intrados.  * 
This  is  contrary  to  his  own  hypothesis  in  this  very  propo¬ 
sition  ;  and  contrary  to  fact.  Mr;  Atwood  computed  the  siz^ 
of  the  voussoirs  for  an  arch  with  a  horizontal  extrados ;  and 
Professor  Vince  has  a  model  made  conformably  to  Atwood’s 
computation  with  lubricous  wedges,  which  he  exhibits  in 
his  lectures,  and 'the  experiment  succeeds  perfectly.  Prop. 

8  we  hardly  know  how  to  examine,  on  account  of  its  obscu¬ 
rity  :  but  it  must  be  erroneous,  because  it  depends  upon 
Prop.  6,  which  is  egregiously  incorrect.  The. author  .ajsq 
reasons  in  a  very  loose  illegitimate  way  from  the  qircle  tp 
the  other  conic  sections;  and  then  informs  us  that  his  ‘re¬ 
sults  are  in  opposition  to  tliose.  of  Dr.  Hutton’,  a  circum¬ 
stance,  we  conjecture, which  will  not  very  deeply  mortify  thMt 
distinguished  mathematician. 

The  third  section  is  devoted  to  the  catenary.  And  herf 
we  find  that  the  author  is  still  the  same  identical  Mr.  Ware, 
who  has  amused  us  with  so  many  blunders  in  the  preceding 
sections:  be  triumphantly  establishes  his  claim  to  consis¬ 
tency  of  character.  First  we  learn,  that  ‘  when  a  chain  is  free 
to  move,  at  .every  connection,  and  forms  a  curve,  a  force  ac^ 
at  each  extremity  A,B,  of  the  chain  forming  th^  cateparia, 
and  there  onl^.*  Qf  course,  when  spch  a  chaifi  breaks,  as 
Mr.  Ware  has  told  us  at  page  8  it  will  de,  it  (nreakf  ytithQut 
(icmsfi.  But  this  is  the  iafittealte  iQ^tuatico  per 
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author  has  to  communicate  about  the  catenart'.  .  He  says  it 
*  is  mulliUiteraV  .  If  we  ask,  what  it  will  be  if  the  catenary  is 
formed  of  a  flexible  cord, — Mr.  Ware’s  reply  would  be,  *'J'he 
impropriety  of  calling  the  same  figure  both  multilateral  and 
a  curve,  is  excused  by  a  reference  to  the  circle  as  a  prece¬ 
dent.’  We  submit ;  for  who  has  not  heard  of  a  multilateral 
circle  f  The  ninth  proposition  gives  what  Mr.  Ware  calls  a 
simple  mode  of  constructing  the  catenary, — by  describing  a 
figure  which,  'when  drawn,  will  not  be  a  catenary:  for  when 
the  generating  curve  is  a  circle,  (which  our  author  here  adopts) 
we  have  the  ordinate  v==(^+2a)  tan'^,  a  multiple  of  a  tangent; 
which  will  therefore  become  infinite  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
curve;  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  catenary,  which  be 
formed  of  a  finite  line. 

In  the  fourth  section,  on  the  abutment  piers  of  equilibra¬ 
tion,  the  preceding  .errors  are  combined  with  one  anoiheri 
and  with  fresh'  ones  which  Mr.  Ware’s  inexhaustible  fertility 
produces  in  almost  every  possible  variety.  He  mistakes  in¬ 
tersection  for  bisection',  he  proves  himself  as  ignorant  of  the- 
theory  of  piers,  as  .he  is  of  that  of  arches:  he  again  makes 
no  use  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  his  estimation  of  pressures; 
nor  does  he  attend  to  any  distinction,  hosvever  essential  in 
this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  between  equilibrium  of  transla¬ 
tion  and  equilibrium  of  rotation.  In  one  of  his  propositions 
he  ihisunderstands  and  tpisapplies  the  general. principle,  so 
judiciously  introduced  by  Mr,  Mylne  in  forming  the  arches 
and  piers  of  Blackfriars  bridge.  He  also  inquires  what  depth 
piers  should  be  sunk  ‘  in  solid,  rock from  which  we  con¬ 
clude  that  our  author’s  acquaintance  with  the  practice  of  arch- 
building,  is  about  as  extensive  and  profound  as  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  theory.  If  the  rock  be  solid  and  immovable, 
the  sinking  of  the  pier  in  it  is  useless;  if  it  be  not  solid, 
there  want  other  data.  And  in  either  case  the  directions 
given  in  the  proposition  stand  for  nothing,  because  they 
jdepend  upon  those  in  prop.  10,  which  are  impracticable. 

'After  all  this,  our  author  breaks  another  lance  with  Dr. 
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Hutton  and  the  true  theory  ,of  equilibration.  As  to  the 
worthy  Doctor,  we  really  tremble  for  him  on  this  occasion. 
He  has  nothing  to  prepare  him  for  the  combat,  should  he  be 
inclined  to  enter  upon  it,  but  a  competent  acquaintance  with" 
the  practice,  and  a  considerable  one  with  the  theory  :'  how, 
then, '  can  he  venture  to  stand  against  Mr.  Ware,  who,  we 
conclude,  from  what  he  says  about  solid  rocky  knows  very 
little  of  the  practice  of  arch-building,  and  certainly  nothing 
of  the' theory  ?  -With  regard,  to  what  Mr.  Ware  urges  against 
arches  of  eqmlibration,  according  to  the  received  theory,  we 
'can  safely^askufe  him  that  many  potyder  magazines, and''  other 
4»ave  been  erected- in  conformity  with'that  theory^ 
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JnrJnff  the  last  thirty  years,  not  one  oj  which  was  ev^  known 
i  ftul'  that  no-  arch  can  be  formed,  more  convenient 
passage  underneath  it,  than  an  equilibrated  arch  to 
1  horizontal  extrados,  and  that  a  circular  or'  elliptical 
intrados,  extending  about  sixty  degrees  on  each  side  of  the 
iertex  requnes .  a  very  elegant  and  convenient  extrados. 
i  We’have  now  done  with  Mr.  Ware’s  errors;  on  which,  in¬ 
deed  we  should  not  have  dwelt  so  long,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  a*ir  of  positivity  with  which  they  are  delivered  as  the  most 
Incontrovertible  truths,  and  because  we  think  it  probable  that 
the  book  will  fsdl  into  the  hands  of  many  persons  who  have 
even  less  knowledge  of  mathematics  than  Mr.  Ware  himself.. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  only  part  of  the  work,  that 
tie  think  interesting  and  valuable.  Eleven  of  the  plates  ex- 
liibit  vertical  sections  of  some  of  the  principal  Gothic  struc¬ 
tures  in  England.  They  are  mere  outline  engravings;  but 
the  figures  are  laid  down  accurately  to  scale,  and  shew  se¬ 
veral  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  stone  and  roof-work  of  those 
buildings..  Some  of  them  are  defaced  by  Mr.  Ware’s  strange 
tagary  of  the  inscribed  catenary;  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  those  judicious  admirers 
bf  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  who  can  trace  the 

■  advantages  of  the  arcades  with  which  (he  buildings  of  those 
times  are  pierced,  and  vvho  love  to  dwell  upon  the  union  of 
taste  and  science,  which  is  manifested  in  making  the  orna- 
tnental  tracery  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  structure,  and 
which  could  thus  raise  a  building  to  the  skies,  with  small 
ftones  such  as  a  man  might  carry  to  the  top  on  his  shoulder. 
"'Should  the  work  reach  a  second  edition,  (and  we'realiy  wish, 
tiotvvithstanding  its  numerous  blemishes,  that  it  may)  we  would 
bdvise  the  author  to  cancel  nearly  the  first  sixty  pages,  to 
Substitute  instead  of  them  some  of  Dr.  Matthew  Young’s  ju¬ 
dicious  inquiries  relative  to  the  Gothic  arch,^  and  to  increi^e 
%he  number  of  his  drawings ;  giving  transverse  sections  thrbugh 
the  turrets  as  well  as  through  the  buttresses ;  also  longitu- 
oinal  sections,  and  ground  and  horizontal  sections,  on  the 
latter  of  w  hich  the  groin-work  or  vaulting  of  each  roof  should 
be  projected.  This,  we  are  aware,  would  be  a  work  of 
labour ;  but  it  would  be  of  immense  utility,  and  would  be 

L  ifar  more  honourable  to  our  author  than  writing  upon  theories' 
I  |which  surpass  his  -  comprehension  Such  an  undertaking 

■  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  adequate  encouragement.'  Wd 
Ijraight  gather  from' it  mnrh  information  on  the  structure  of 
Ewauthic  roofs,  the  mode  of  distributing  and  counteracting 
F.  mheir  thrust  and  pressure,  &c.  which  no  individual  now  pos- 

|»esses,  yet  which  would  be  of  the  utmost  value,  in  improv* 
[  •ng  the  practice,  as  well  as  the  science,  of  architecture.  » 

V  1  *  See  Traoncuou  of  the  Irish  Academy  for  1789. 
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'Y^HEN  the  body  of  a  deceased  individual  has  possessed 
'  any  remarkable  qualities, — ^^if  it  has  walked  further,  talked  - 
louder,  or  lived  longer  than  others,  we  understand  that  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  Lamed  assembly  in  Surgeons*  Hall  to 
depute  some  of  its  members,  to  institute  a  scrutiny  on  it 
when  dead,  to  which,  while  living,  it  would  have  been  very 
unwilling  to  submit.  Now  there  are  some  literary  characters, 
who,  in  like  mi^ncr,  while  living,  are  exempted  by  particular  cir* 
cumstances  from  critical  dissection.  And  such  we  conceive  to 
be  in  some  measure  the  case  of  the  popular  preacher.  If  he 
is  a  'man  of  piety,  if  he  wields  with  address  the  various 
instruments  of  the  rhetorician,  if  he.  commands  his  audience,  ' 
and  rouses  or  melts  them  at  his  pleasure,  we  have  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  cruelty  to  try  his'  performance  by  the  stub.  | 
born  test  of  criticism.  We  are  apt  to  sacrifice  our  judgement  | 
to  our  feelings;  and  suffer-  ourselves  to  coirclude  that  what  I 
dots  good,  is  good,  and  cannot  be  mepded  by  critics*  Buti 
when  death  has  silenced  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  when  we| 
.  can  no  longer  associate  his  labours  with  their  immediate  conse*  * 
quences,  when  the  man  is  perished  and  nothing  survives  but 
the  author,  our  critical  acumen  revives,  and  we  issue  forth 
to  our  work  calm  and  unbiassed. 

Such  is  the  state  of  mind  with  which  we  approach  this  edu 
tion  of  Mr.  Newton’s  works..  The  man  indeed  is  not  forgot* 
ten,  for  the  memory  of  the  just  shall  never  perish.  But  we 
now  contemplate  him  sufficiently  at  a  distairce,  not  to  be 
awed  into  unlimited  approbation  by  his  personal  claims  upon 
us.  Our  feelings  are  no  longer  likely  to  triumph  over  our 
critical,  independence,  or  to  bias  our  suffrage.  .  * 

As  only  the  last  of  these  volumes  contains  any  matter  new 
to  the  public,  we  shall  not  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of 
the  first  five.  Instead  of  this,  we  shall  jmake  some  general  ob. 
servations  on  Mr.  N.  as  a  divine  and  an  author ;  and  thea 
subjoin  a  few  particular  remarks  on  his  sixth  volume. 

One  of  tire  first  qualities  with  which  we  think  an  impartisl 
exanriner  of  these  volumes  will  be  struck,  is  their  originality- 
Mr.  N.  plainly  thought  foy  himself.  In  many  other  individual 
.  of  that  school  in  religion  to  whicii  be'  belongs,  and  indeed  of 
every  other  school,  there  is  a  sort  of  hereditary  statement 
of  doctrines  .'lud  arguments.  Points  are  defended  by  the  saint 
texts,  and  illustrated  by  tlie  same  iiqages,  from  generation 
to  generation.  Like  the  early  Christians,,  divines  seem,  a* 
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ib  this  particular,  to  have  all  things  in  common.  Now  we 
1C.I  >ill  not -venture  to  affirm  that  Mr.  N.  defines  more  clearly, 
*  U  br  reasons  move  strongly,  than  his  competitors  ;  but  his.  po- 
¥  >itions  and  his  reasonings  are  his  own.  If  therefore  the  dis- 
fv  iinction  of  the  poet  be  just— 


m 


*  Knowledge  dwells 

tn  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom,  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own 


*  *  I  the  author  is  plwnly  a  wise  man.^  At  all  events,  we  confess 
®'^i  'Ourselves  refreshed  by  a  labourer  in  the  field  of  divinity,  who 

Jhreaks  up  new  soils*  even  though  they  be  somewhat  less  fruit- 
^*'‘‘1  Wul  than  the  old.’  The  contrary  practice  has  too  generally 
’  ^  ^prevailed,  and  men  have  made  the  genius  and  iimustry  of 
***  ^he  old  writers  purvey  to  the  indolence  of  the  moderns.  We 
-  fwell  know,  indeed,  tnat  Addison  maintaios  the  opposite  side 
f  i  of  the  argument ;  and  that  he  recomm^ds  to  younger  diving 
•  to  borrow,  not  only  the  arguments,  but  the  discourses,  of  tl^ 

*  i  .  elder  clergy.  But  let  the  actual  state  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

vlaud  speak  for  us.  If,-  which  is  the  fact,  the  advice  of  this  great 
pS  ^critic  nas  been  followed  ;  and  if,  which  is  no  less  the  fact,  a 
’  If  general  dearth  of  original  composition  prevails  in  tiie  Establish., 
fment;  if  few  sermons  are  brought  to  tlie  press,  and  still  fewer 
1*®'  s  *  deserve  to  go  there ;  if  there  is  scarcely  a  sin^e  writer  whose 
^  sermons  can  be  ranked  among  the  classics  of  the  day  ;  we 
||  conceive  these  are  incontestable  proofs  that  Mr.  Addison  has, 
in  laying  down  this  maxim,  ill  consulted  for  the  dignity  and 
interest  of  that  church  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  the  accession  of  literature  to  religion,  the 
only  advantage,  arising  from  an  author  labouiing  to  coin  from 
bis  own  miivt,  and  to  c^t-  the  money  of  his  own  stamping 
into  the  general  treasury.  On  any  other  plan,  there  is  a  dan* 
ger,  not  only  of  topics. and  arguments,  but  of  opinions  and  er¬ 
rors,  becoming  hereditary.  And  more  tlian  this,  the  general 
tendency  of  receiving  our  opinions  in  religion  as  it  were  by 
legacy,  or  embracing  by  wholesale  the  priciples  of  «  party, 
is,  to' form  a  systematic  diviiuty,  more  formal,  curious,  nice, 
r. . .  and  dogmatical  than  the  Scriptures  warrant.  It  rather  squares 
.  f  ;#  the  Scriptures  to  its  preconceived  opinions,  than  the-opinions 
to  the  Scriptures. 

t  '  m  ^ then,  these  various  evils  are  in  any  degree  mitigated  by  an 
*  Opposite  course,  religion  owes  much  to  the  man  who  will  sith« 
Pv  Oxamiiie  his  Bible,  and  give  os  the  thoughts  of  an  honest 
.  mind  upon  its  Contents.  Even  then,  indee«l,  we  shall  occasion- 
:  ally  he  wearied  with  common  place ;  but,  as  a  reward,  we  shall 
WB|  often,  as  i«  the  present  instance,  have  our  toils  cheened  by  a 
^1  little  original  -matter,  and  thtK>lugy  firced  from  party  tram- 
I  mels  and  the  bigotry  of  systems. 
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Another  quality  very  discernible  in  the  writings  of  this  auJ 
llior,  «a  certain  manliness^  with  which  he  both  meets  and 
acknowledges  the  difiiculties  of  a  subject ;  contending  .with 
them,  where  they  are  not  insuperable,  and  honestly  submit- 
ting  to  them,  where  they  arc.  This  feature  strongly  .charac.  *^’.^ 
terized  some  sermons  we  lately  examined  ;  and  in  prol^  ■ . 
portion  as  it  prevails,  it  is  i lie  .fca  ure  of.  a  just,  as  well  as. 
hardy  mind.'  The  oppo.site  errors  are  both  common,  and  dan.|' 
gerous.  There  are  some  minds  that  have  neither  courage,  norP  ^ 
industry,  to  pursue- a  subject  as  far  as  they  law  fully  may  ;i 
there  are  others  that  have  not  honesty  to  confess  the  point  at 
which  they  are  checked.  But  in  many  of  the  letters  of  Mr. 

N.,  and  in  so'ihe  of  his  sermons,  the 'reader  will  find  many  de. 
licate  and  profound  topics  otherwise  handled.  Indeed,  we  think 
that  theMorni  of  many  of  these  compositions  indicates  a 
mind  neither  too  indolent,  nor  too  weak,  for  investigation,  f 
Many  of  the  sermons,  and  letters,  are  essays,  or  rather  trea¬ 
tises,  upon  distinct  subjects.  This  species  of  composi¬ 
tion  entails  a  necessity  for  through  a  subject;  a  task 

which  an  indolent  mind  will  not  undertake,  nor  a  feeble  mind 
execute.  We  remember  the  satisfaction  which  Johnson  ex-) 
pressed  in  the  company  of  Thurlovv  :  *  The  man,’  says  he,  1? 

*  fairly  puls  his  mind  to  yours.’  It  is  the  same  feeling  which 
accompanies  us  through  many  pages  of  the  volumes  before  us. 

The  author  fairly  puts  his' mind  xo  the  subject;  and,  in  many' 
instances,  either  teaches  us  the  way  to  victory,  or  the  duty 
of  submission.  '  - 

Another  quality  which  must  recommend  the  writings  of  this 
author  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  is  the  spirit  oi  loleration\ 
and  charity y  which  breathes  through  every  page.  He  deci- 
dedly  takes  for  himself  the  Calvinistic  side  of  the  much  con-  -ii 
troverted  topics  in  religion.  But  he  has  charity  and  modera- ,  ^ 
tion  enough  to  discover,  that  men  may  safely,  and  even  use-  f 
fully,  enlist  themselves  on  the  other  side.  It  is  true,  indeed,  T 
that,  in  stating  his  own  individual  case,  he  sometimes  ima-  . 
gines  he  could  have  been  happy  under  the  influence  of 
no  other  system ;  and  this  may  occasionally  give  a  dogma¬ 
tical  air  to  his  statements.  But  when  he  fairly  litigates  the 
points,  when  he  reasons  upon  general  principles,  when  he  • 
calculates,  not  for  himself  alone,)  but  for  the  world,  he  fully 
admits  that  an  .^rminian  may  he  both  virtuous  and  happy- 
Now  this  feature  of  his  religious  character,  however  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  mildness  and  reserve  of  the  scripture,  however 
consonant  (as  xve  apprehend)  to  the  tenor  of  the  Church  ar-  i 
tides  and  liturgy,  is  by  no  means  universal  amongst  the  cler-  ' 
gy  of  the  Establishment.  For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  her  Armi- 
uian  members  too  gcnerdly' suspect  their  Calvinistic  brethren,  C 
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IP,  on  the  other  hand,  many  Calvinists  (who  constitute  a  large 
f'*’  proportion  of  the  pious  clergy)  have  little  toleration  for  the 

•  L  Arminians.  It  is  forgotten  that  Arnsinius  and  Calvin  were 

agreed  upon  what  should  be  esteemed  the  essentials  in  Re- 
Ijgion  ;  that  the  evangelical  Arminian  holds  no  sort  of  alliance 
4r,th  the  Pelagian  or  Arian  ;  that  he  builds  on  the  same  rock 
I  with  the  Calvinist — salvation  by  grace  through  faith,  and 

I  that  faith  the  gift  of  God.  We  ourselves  have  listened  to 

Sweeping  censures  upon  the  subject,-  which  ill  became  the 
followers  of  that  Master  who  ‘  maketh  men  to  be  of  one 
iff  Blind  in  a  house.’  May  the  lamp  of  an  almost  extinguished 
dliarity  be  kindled  over  the  ashes  of  Mr.  Newton  ;  may  Ar- 
I  ^  Biinians  learn  from  him,  how  to  reverence  the  creed’  of  theic 

•  .Opponents;  and  Calvinists,  how  to  adorn  their  own. 

i  !  A  fourth  quality  which  characterizes  the  writings  of  this  au- 

•  *  thor,'is  affection,  'Mr.  N.  was  such  a  Christian,  as  we  could  sup- 

formed  by  the  preaching  , of  St.  John,  or  by  the  constant 
^tudy  of  his  Epistles.  He  seems  fully  to  have  acted  under 
influence  of  that  principle,  ‘  If  a  man  love  not  his  brother, 

^ ,  Mwhom  he  has  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
”"^  l^een’  ?  Evidences  of  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit  of  affection, 
f**  Iteet  the  reader  at  every  page.  In  his  sermonsj  we' see  the 
.  :  ^ther  counselling  his  children,  •  or  the  shepherd  guiding  his 

jheep.  There  is  no  letter,  even  to  his  ordinary  friends;  which 
Ss  not  more  or  less  warmed  by  the  rays  of  his  affection.  And 
aperhaps  genuine  feeling  scarcely  ever  found  more  ardent  lan- 
^  ^  than  that  employed  in  the  letters  to  his  wife.  It  is  this 

,.  f  fproperty-in  the  mind  of  Mr.  N.  which  endeared  him  to  his 
. qieople  while  living,  and  vvhich  embalms  his  memory  when 
ton  t  jgtiead.  Whether  in  the  exercise  of  their  public  functions,  or 
I  Ain  the  discharge  of -their  domestic  duties,- love  should  preside 
,on-  I'  Ain  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  of  Christ.  As  to  public  in- 
istruction,  it  is  probably  true,  as  Cowper  says,  that  very  few 
^Shien  are  scolded  into  Christianity.  -  Or,  if  rougher  instruc- 
*  ■atio'is- sometimes  prevail,  still  it  is  unquestionable,  that,  on  the 
,*whole,  souls  are  oftener  won,  than  driven.  And  as  in  public 
^  ®  P  iflife  it  is  the  great  instrument  of  success,-  so  in  domestic 
i|life  it  is  the"  chief  ornament  of  Christian  profession.  We 
^  ®  sometimes  been  disposed  to  think-,  that  there  is  a  tendency, 

'  n  I  certain  religious  circles,  to  mix  up  a  sort  of  stoicism  with 
y  Christianity.  In-order  to  fit  the  mind  for  religion,  it 

f  a*®  thought  necessary  to  extirpate  every  thing  human  in  it. 
I^jThe  love  of  the  brethren  is  -thought  an  encroachment  upon 
^«tl»e  love  of  God  ;  or,  if  any  love  to  mankind  is  received,  it 
^  sort  of  circumference  without  a  centre,-  a  love  which 
:ler-  f  ^embraces  the-  species  without  regarding  the  individual;  •  It 
rmi- 1,  forgotten,  on -this  hypothesis,  that,  as  human  beings,-  every 
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things  that  is  human  ou.s^ht  to  be  dear  to  us;  that  Christians, I 
in  this'  respect,  are  men  of  like  passions  with  others  ;  that! 
Christ  himself  wept  for  Lazarus,  and  that  one  disciple  is  par* 
ticuiarized,  whom  ‘  Jesus  loved.’ 

It  is  in  this  light  that  the  letters  of  Mr.  N.  to  bis  wife, 
(however  ill  some  of  them  may  be  calculated  for  a  general 
scrutiny)  particularly  delight  us.  We  rejoice  to  see  an  ei*| 
ample,  where  religion  is  employed,  not  to  annihilate,  but  to' 
reeulate  the  affections;  where  the  laborious  fulfilment  of 
public  duties  is  not  esteemed  a  discharge  in  full  for  the 
petty  offices  of  affection ;  and  where  the  best  Christian  ap* 
pears  to  be  equally  distinguished  as  the  warmest  friend,  and 
as  the  tenderest  husband. 

Before  concluding  what  we  have  to  say  in  commendation  of 
these  volumes,  we  must  add  something  in  praise  of  the  styh 
in  which  they  are  written.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to 
fortify  our  feeble  applause  by  the  approbation  of  the  poet 
Covrper;  who,  in  more  than  one  of  his  letters,  bestows  tfai 
highest  praise  upion  it.  To  be  thus  commended,  is  indeed 
*Mau(Jari  a  laudato  viro for  we  question  whether,  since  tb(v|^ 
days  of  Addison,  any  writer  has  arisen,  a  more  complete  mastei 
of  the  polite,  courtly,  pure,  and  dueht  style,  than  the  Au< 
thor  of  “  the  Task.”  Mr.  N.’s  style  is  certainly  by  w 
means  equal  to  that  of  Cowper.  It  wants  his  precision,  hii  ' 
imagery,  and  his  refineineot ;  it  is  disfigured,  (and  if  w 
way  so  say)  sectarized,  by  an  admixture  of  party  phrases  ■ 

but  still  it  is  simple,  luminous,  fluent,  and  unaffect  <  . 
ed.  Let  bis  short  specimen  of  Ecclesiastical  History  bi  ^ 
compared  with  the  learned,  pious,  and  accurate,  but  il 
written  history  of  Milner  ;  and.  we  .conceive  that  almost  eve* 
ry  reader  will  think  that  the  last  imperfectly  supplies  tit 
chasm  left  in  literature  by  the  unfinished  work  of  our  author  ^|- 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  his  reading  was  not  sufficientli 
extensive  to  have  pursued  his  task,  after  the  canon  of  scrip 


ture  deserted  him;  but  so  far  as  style  is  concerned,  wi|  i, 


imagine  that  few  men  could  have  discharged  the  office 
an  ecclesiastical  historian  with  greater  success. 

Afler  this  statement,  we  think  ourselves  warranted  in  say 
ing,  that  the  writings  of  Mr,  N.  have  claims  to  more 
e|wemeral  reputation.  And  if  they  ought  to  live  after 
they  probably  will ;  we  have  therefore  little  doubt,  that 
long  as  a  taste  for  serious  religion,  and  for  pure  and  sinip-"gj|^ 
composition  prevails,  his  works  will  not  want  readers.  S  ^ 


having  thus  done  justice  to  his  merits,  we  think  it  due  to  o  '? 
readers  and  ourselves,  to  state  candidly  what  we  conceive  to  I 
drawbacks  from  the  commendation  already  bestowed.  And  ho  ^ 
we  shall,  as  before,  first  touefi  upon  the  character  and  pri 
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tiplcs  of  the  author,  as  generally  exhibited  in  these  volumes  ; 
and  then  make  a  few  .additional  observations  upon  his’ 

Style.  ■  ^ 

i  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  are  not  sure  that  there  is  not 
occasionally  something  of  an  e7ithusiastic^csisi  in  the  volumes 
before  us.  For  instance,  we  think  Mr.  N:  had  a  somewhat 
more  dejinite.  belief  in  the  agency  and  superintendance  of 
invisible  agents,  than  the  Scriptures  appear  to  sanction.  Nei¬ 
ther  did  he,  we  conceive,  sufficiently  distinguish  between 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  these  days,  and  in  the  sera  of 
liiiracles.  A  detain  had  for  him  almost  the  same  authority 
^hat  it  had  for  St.  Paul,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  wonders, 
in  days  when  God  in  a  variety  of  ways  *  con^’ersed  with 
^an.*  That  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which  ori- 
.  :^  ffi nates  in  the  persuasion  that  its  principles  have  changed  us, 
styU  I  ^  sometimes  stated  by  him  to  be  stronger  than  that  which 
1  arises  from  any  other  source.  There  is,  besides,  a  more  fre- 
‘  'fluent  introduction  of  the  word  mystery,  as  applied  to  religion, 
iaian  we  can  thoroughly  approve.  We  apprehend  that  there 
'Is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  mind  to  mistake  its  own  conceits 
In  religion,  and  indeed  sometimes  its  own  errors,  for  the. 
^'idencepf  superior  illumination  from  heaven.  And  we  are  not 
^ire  that  the  author  does  not  occasionally  betray  symptoms  of 
^  j|bis  infirmity.  * 

^  ^  The  ardour  of  mind  by  which  Mr.  N.  was  characterized,  is 
**  TOe  source  of  these  errors ;  and  perhaps  the  one  is  scarcely  ■ 
rwes  gver  to  be  found  wholly  unalloyed  by.  the  other.  -  For  our- 
anca  ^Ivgjj,  little  disposed  to  be  harsh  critics  of  those 

>«7.“  feults  in  diction  and  sentiment,  into  which  the  energy  of  an  ■ 
mind  is  apt  to'  betray  it.  In  works  of  taste,  we  are 
paid  for  the  trifling  inaccuracy  and.intemperance,  which 
Usually  accompany  the  sallies  of  unbridled  genius.  And  in  • 
“  ^ligioh, .  when  the  error  is  not  capital,  similar  allowances' 
icien  !  :njusj  be  made.  These  observations,  however,  are  designed,  not 
>f  scrip  ungay^  but  td  qualify,  the  blanre  we  have  intimated. 

'  In  the  next  place,  we  esteem  it  a  considerable  drawback 
flii  the  merits  of  Mr.  N.  as  a  divine,  that  he  is  not  always 
•pfficiently  careful  of  the  tendency  of  his  statements  and 
V,  ,*l«'isonings.  It  is,  for  instance,  the  constant  practice  of  the 
^  *  ’^dptures,  so  to  couple  ‘  faith’  with  ‘  works,*  that  the  most 
‘  relws  readers  can  scarcely  ever  fail  to  discover  that'  the 
e  '  is  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  other.  Our 
thor,  on  the  contrary,  not  from  a  disregard -to  works,  (for  no 
itcr  can'  mare_imperatively  press  their  necessity)  but  from 
►  eagerness  to  lay  the  foundation,  sometimes  finds  neither 
nor  place  to  describe  the  superstructure.  It  is  also  'the 
^^■Kthod  of  Scripture,  we  conceive,  not  indeed  to  limit  the  ope- 
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rations  of  divine  grace,  .but  to'  promise  it  to  the  use  of  oer< 
tain  means,  and  to  press  the  use  of  these  means  -  with 
proportional  solicitude.  Some  of  the  writings  of  '  our 
author,  on  the  contrary,  and  particularly  his  ‘  Memoirs^  I, 
have,  we  fear,  a  tendency  to  inculcate  that  lazy  species^ 
of  religion,  which  expects  the  end,  without  employing 
the  means.  Again,  according  to  our  views  of  the  Scripture; 
it  estimates  growth  in  grace  more  by  outward  improve 
incut  than  by  inward  experience;  or  at  least  never  sepa 
rates  ,the  two.  The  author,  on  the  contrar}',  even  in  his 
three*  celebrated  letters  on  the  subject,  appears  to  reverse  the 
rule.  Our  objection  to  the  claims  of  B.  would  be,  that  the 
world  would  neither  set  nor feel  that  he  is  better  than  A. 

.  Now,  although  it  is  certainly  a  mitigation  of  faults  such  as 
.these,  that,  if  committed  in  one  part  of  a' work,  they  are  cor* 
rected  in  another;  although  -it  is  an  arduous  task  never  to 
advance  positions  without  their  proper  guards ;  although  it 
is,  next  to  impossible  continually  to  recur  to  our  first  prinei* 
pies,  still  much  vigilance  is  to  he  exercised  upon  these 
.points.  The  caution  of  the  Scriptures,  in  universally  linking 
conduct  to  principle,'  must  be  imitated.  It  must  be  remem*  ' 
bered  that  there. is  a  tendency  in  men,  to  pui  names  for  things', 
to. mistake  a  belief  in  conversion  for  conversion  itself,  and' a 
belief  in  repentance  for  reformation. 

Our  only  remaining  objection  is  of  less  importance.  It  is 
to  the  repetition  of  matter  and  argument  'contained  in  these 
volumes.  Our  former  commendation  of  Mr.  N.’s  indepen* 
dence  and  originality  of  thought  must  be  received  with  some 
qualification.  An  author  should  think  as  long  as  -  he  writes, 

-  and  should  read  as  well  as  think.  Now  in  both  these  du* 
ties  we  conceive  Mr.,  Newton  to  have  been  deficient.  He 
did  not  indeed  borrow  his  first  notions  on  divinity,  from 
any  school  or  individual  ;  but  he  soon  began,  we  ap* 
prehend,  to  borrow  from  himself.  Having  once  thought  and 
decided  upon  a  particular  topic,  he  seems  to  have  deemed  his 
literary  duty  discharged  ;  and  the  reader  is  condemned  after* 
wards  to  hear  the  same  opinion  justified,  or  exposed,  iii  the 
same  words.  This  is  particularly  the.  case  in  •  the  Letters : 
and  though  it  should  be  contended  that  variety  is  not  essen¬ 
tial.  in  letters  addressed  to  different  individuals,  this  provides 
no  apology  for  presenting  them  all,  by  publication,  to  the  eyes 
of  the  same  individual.  His  Sermons  also  are  liable  to  this 
objection.  I'he  same  idea  recurs  perpetually  in  ditferent  dis¬ 
courses.  One  sentiment  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  same 
train  of  sentiments;  sothathewho  sees  the  first,  might,  with* 
out  prophecy,  announce  the  last.  ■ 
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But  Mr.  N.  not  only  ceased  to  think  too  soon  ;  he  appears 
never  to  have,  read  enough.  In  his  Memoirs,  and  other  parts 
of  his  writings,  he  often  speaks  too  contemptuously  of  hu¬ 
man  liieratur.e.  He  appt'ars  himself  (and  he  is  said  by  his 
Bi^graplier,  *)  to  have  made  little  preparation  for  the  pul¬ 
pit ;  and  to  have  sanctioned  the  same  negligence  in  others. 

In  our  view,  this  is  a  capital  error.  There  was  a  period  in 
Christianity,  indeed,  when  it  was  promised  to  its  preachers, 
that  God  would  give  them  what  they  sliould.say  j  but  if  this, 
1)6  urged  as  an  apology  for  indolence,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that,  at  the  same  period,  they  were  directed  also  to  take  nei¬ 
ther  purse  nor  scrip.  If  therefore  men  appropriate  one  part 
of  the  text  to  themselves,  they  should  the  other;  and  be  as 
little  anxious  to  provide  themselves  food  and  clothes,  as 
they  are  to  procure  themselves ,  learning.  .  The  resem¬ 
blance  of  their  case  to  that  of  the  apostles  in  this  respect, 
however,  is  not  in  general  so  readily  perceived.  .  On  the 
whole,  in  an  enlightened  age,  it  behoves  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  to  fight  the  battles  of  Christianity  with  weapons 
.^wrought  to  as  high  a  polish,  as  those  in  the  hands  of  theiit* 
Adversaries.  Learning  is  not  to  -  he  substituted  for  religion. 
Waul  is  not  to  be  forgotten  in  our  zeal  for  Plato.  Quotations 
'  Are  not,  as  in  the  old  English  divines,,  to  be  mustered  for 
iparade,  hut  for  dut3\  Whatever  aid  letters  can  lend  to 
ireligion,  she  is  not  ashamed  to  borrow.  The  acquisitions  of 
*veiy  age  are  to  be  laid  at  her  feet,  and  to  assist  her  caus^' 
•MWisdom  should  ‘  plant,’  and  induspy  ‘  water,*  if  God  is  to 
.If*  give  the  increase.’ 

||  Having  otfered  these  general  observations ,  on  the  w'nrks 
;|«f  Mr.  N.,  the  length,  to  which  our  critique  has  already  ex- 
Aeuded,  will  admit  of  our  subjoining  only  a  few  remarks 
g  Jpn  the  sixth  volume..  It  consists  of  letters.intended  as  a  se- 
r  ®uel  to  Cardiphonia  ;  of  papers  exrracted  according  to  Mr. 
I  ^  's  direction  from  periodical  publications,  and  of  a  copious 
i  i^ndex  to  the  whole  work. 

Of  the  Letters;  perhaps  Jt  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  are 
f  Jvarcely  inferior  to  those  with  which  the  public  are  already 
I  Wainiliar.  The  letters  to  ****  ^vill  be  read  with  peculiar 
P.  interest,  as  addressed  (we  conceive)  to  the  poet  Cowper and 
L  ’^hey  supply  a  chasm,  which  every  reader  of  Hayley’s  Life  of 
iii  |he  poet  has  lamented.  These  letters  would  certainly  suffer, 
Ml'  with  those  of  Cowper;  but  then,  what  letters 

■  ^ould  not  ?  It  is  applause  which  might  content  any  tnode- 
ateman,  and  would  we  are  persuaded  satisfy  Mr.  N.,  that 
e  has  caught  more  of  the  mantle  of  the  ascended  prophet,  that 
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his  epistolary  eflfortsbreathe  more  of  the  spirit  and  manner  of  m  „ 
Cowper,  than  any  in  our  language.  And  if  the  general  qualities  «  ^ 
of  the  letters  intitle  them  to  commendation,  their  specific 
object  gives  them  a  strong  claim  upon  our  gratitude.  If  a  2 
beloved  friend  pays  the  debt  of  nature  before  us,  it  is  high  .  vfl 
consolation  that  no  power  of  medicine  was  left  untried.  So, 
in  the  case  of  Cowper,  it  is  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that  all  nS 
the  resources  of  kindness  and  Christian  sympathy  were  exer- 
cisedupon  him,  and  that  there  was  found  aLevite  who  did  fe.fup 
not  *  pass  by  on  the  other  side.’  '  •  '  ‘  '  ijftha 

The  21st  letter  to  Miss  *******  will  be  read  with  interest'  |f||j,,' 
by  all  parents,  and  may  be  safely  and  profitably. put  into  the  f 
hands  of  many  children.  V  1 

The  14  letters' to  Dr.  are  (we  apprehend)  those  alluded  t  j^voi 
to  by  Mr.  Cecil  in'  his  memoirs  of  Newton,  and  are  very  ex-  C.  fculj 
cellent.  .■  I  flitei 

'  Some  of  the  Miscellaneous  Papers  which  follow,  are  in  i  pu's 
our  author’s  best  style.  The  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  that  on  dress,  f  Jnera 
and  the  last,'  appear  to  us  highly  deserving  of  attention.  ‘ifcp'  j- 
Among  the  last  series  of  papers  in  the  volume,  that  which  ^  ^er 
is  intitled  Thoughts  on  the  Slave  Trade,  will  not,  by  his  own. I 
friends,  or  the  friends  of  evangelical  religion,  be  deemed  the  |  Inint 
least  valuable.  The  memoirs  of  his  life,  originally  published  f  *ne 
by  himself,  in  one  respect  naturally  disappointed  the  expecta-  f  'lion 
tion  of  the  friends  to  religion  and'  humanity.  They  certain-  ^  »ckni 
ly  cannot  be  charged  with  touching  too  lightly  his  errors  of  |  ire  I 
conduct  previous  to  conversion.  It  might  have  been  ex-l.l()rei] 
pected,  that  in  every  confession  of  sin,  and  ' every  supplies- f  liave 
tion  for  pardon,  the  aid  he  had  lent  to  the  abominable  traf-  »  2  hig 
fie  for  human  bodies  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  would'  haveoc-  f  Ocrus; 
copied  a  prominent  place.  But  no  such'acknowledgement  of?  '# — r- 
guilt,  no  such  expression  of  abhorrence,  no  such  damnatory 
sentence  on  the  trade,  svas  pronounced  by  him,  as  might  have  i  # 
been  anticipated  in  an  awakened  character.  On  the  contrary,  9 
such  is  the  influence  of  habit,  that  Mr.  N.  continued  a  Captain 
in  the  trade,  for  some  time  after  his  change.  For  this  ;•  « 
wrong  to  society,  the  essay,  to  which  we  have  referred,  en-  # 
deavours  to  make  reparation.  *  If’,  says  he,  *  my  testimony 
should  not  be  necessary  or  serviceable,  yet  perhaps  I  amr*.  g 
boutid  in  conscience  to  take  shame  to  myself,  by  a  public!  v 
confession,  which,  how;ever  sincere,  comes  too.lateto  prevent' 
or  repair  the  misery  and  mischief  to  which  I  have  formerly 
been  accessary.  I  hope  it  will  always  be  a  subject  of  hu*  ^ 
miliating  reflection  to  me,  that  I  was  once  an  active  instra*  ^ 
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ment  in  a  business  at  which  my  heart  now  shudders.*  Vol.. 

VI.  p.  520.  God  be  thanked  !  this  ‘  rank  offence,  which  sinell-^  K  ^ 
ed  to  heaven,’  is  how  branded  as  infamous  by  the  vbrcfe  'oftli«|  F 
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people  in  Parliament. ,  He  who  now. perpetrates  it,  must 
make  war  against  his  country,  as  well  as  his  God,  and  the 
natives  of  Africa.  That  charter  which  heaven  gave^  the  Afri¬ 
cans  n  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  which 
the  grinding  spirit  of  commerce,  and  a  ferocious  tyranny,  had 
wrenched  from  them,  is  now  restored  to  them,  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  hand  of  a  blushing  and  penitent  nation.  Woe 
be  to  that  government,  which  shall  lay  its  unhallowed  hand 
upon  the  ark  of  universal  freedom,  which  shall  make  us  worse 
than  slaves,  by  ordaining  us  to  enslave  others,  wliich  shall 
in  any  degree  wink  at  the  slightest  violation  of  an  act  car¬ 
ried  by  the  acclamation  of  a  whole  people  1 
.  We  here  close  our  examination  of. this  edition  of  the 
works  of  Mr.  Newton.  It  is  on  the  whole,  we  conceive,  cal¬ 
culated  to  add  to  his  reputation,  literary  and  religious.  The 
iterary  merit  of  the  additional  papers  is  considerable;  and. 
lis  religious  system  and  reasonings  are  likely  to  rise  in  ge- 
eral  esteem,  by  being  thus  contemplated  as  a  whole.  Some- 
f'  his  detached  compositions  might  impress  the  general  rea- 
er  with  an  idea,  that  the  author  was  somewhat,  rash  and 
Somewhat  dogmatical:  but  when  his  works  are  thus  exa- 
inined  in  mass  ;  when  it  is  seen  th.it  any  rash  expression  in 
line  page  has  a  counterbalance  in  another,  that  every  posi- 
fion  is  furnished  with  its  checks  and  guards  ;  it  will  be 

Iicknnwiedged',  that  scarcely  any  six  volumes  in  the  language 
ire  likely  to  be  read  with  more  advantage  than  those  be- 
breus.  On  a  dying  bed  we  should,  we  conceive,  rejoice  to 
lave  written  them ;  and.  in  the  chair  of  criticism  we  feel  it 
\  high  privilege,  and  solemn  duty,  to  commend  them  to  the 
perusal  of  our  readers.  . 

.^rt.  IIL  Philosophical  Transactions  of  tJit  R-^uul  ctj'  oj  Lomiont 

1808.  Part  II. 

m  (Concluded  from p. 

Ji  LECTRO~CHEMICAL  Researches^  on  the  De- 
composition  of  the  Earths ;  with  Obsei'vations  on  the 
petals  obtained  from  the  alkaline  Earths,  and  on  the  Ainalgam 
wornred  from  Ammonia.  By  Humphry  Davy,  Esq.  Sec, 
ill.  S.  M.  H.  1.  A.  Read  June  80,  1808,  - 

i  Several  of  the  pages  of  our  recent  numbers  have  been  oc- 
copied  with  accounts  of  the  brilliant'discoveries  of  this  most 
active  anti  distinguished  chemist.  The  Hood  of  light  he  has 
•^eady  thrown  over  some  hith^o  daik  regions  of  chemical - 
theory,  has  given  a  new  aspe^  to  the  whole  science.  Still' 

f  ater  advantage,  we  doubt  not,  will  yet  resnit  from  bis 
ure  iuvestigations ;  vyhich  will  neccMacily  lead  to  consU 

Zi  2 
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(leviible  mollifications  in  the  received  theories,  and  which  will 
ultimately,  we  trust,  renddr  British  chemistry,  like  the  phi-  ,i 
losopliy  of  Newton,  the  wonder  of  ages  and  the  glory  of  our, 
country. 

In  the  paper  now  before  us,  Mr.  Davy,  with  a  laudable  li¬ 
berality  and  disinterestedness,  brings  forward  the  results  of  ^  ^ 

his  i"qiiiries  while  yet  imperfect,  that  other  chemists  as  w’ell  |  ^ 
as  himself  may  pursue  the  same  train  of  discovery.  With  f  ' 
this  view,  he  relates  the  methods  employed  for  decomposing  I  ‘ 
the  alkaline  earths;  his  attempts  to  procure  the  metals  off  ‘ 
the  alkaline  earths,  the  properties  of  which  he  describes;! 
his  inquiries  relative  to  the  decomposition  of  alumiue,  silex,  1^*^' 
zircone,  and  glucine:  he  explains  the  production  of  anamal-E  ,  ® 
gam  from  ammonia,  with  its  nature  and  properties  ;  and  lastly,®  K 
he  exhibits  some  considerations  of  general  theory,  connecteill  “ 
with  the  metallization  of  the  alkalies  and  the  earths.  r  ^ 

The  results  of  Mr.  Davy’s  experiments  on  potash  and  soda,|  -  0' 
afforded  him  the  strongest  hopes  of  being  able  to  effect  the*  ■ 
decomposition  both  of  the  alkaline  and  common  earths.  But 
many  difficulties  occurred  in  prosecuting  the  inquiry..  Then 
only  methods  that  proved  Buccessful,  w'ere  those  of  operating!  ^ ' 
upon  the  earths  by  electricity  in  some  of  their  comb i nations, 
or  of  combining  them,  at  the  moment  of  their  decomposi-f 
tion  by  electricity,  in  metallic  alloys,  so  as  to  obttiin  evj.f ' 
dences  of  their  nature  and  properties.  From  various  cir.f  ‘ 
cumstances  which  arose  in  the  course  of  his  investigations, s 


it  seemed  probable  to  Mr.  Davy,  that  though  poUissium  mayf 

..ax 


iipon  potassium,  that  when  a  mixture  of  potash  and 
oxyd  es’-of  mercury,  tin,  or  lead,  was  electrified  in  the  V0N4.  ^ 
taic  circuit,  the  decomposition  was  very  rapid,  and  an  amal-  >, 
gam,  or  an  alloy  of  potassium  w\as  obtained ;  the  attractior 
between  the  common  metals  and  the  potassium  appaventlv|%  • ' 
accelerating  .the  separation  of  'the  oxygen.  The  idea  tliatM".  ^ 
a  similar  kind  of  action  might  assist  the  decomposiiiou 
the  alkaline  earths,  induced  him  to  electrify  mixtures  of  ' 

bodies  and  the  oxydo  of  tin,  of  iron,  of  lead,  of  silver,  ^"l?***^ 
of  njercury  ;  and  these  operations  were  far  more  satisfactoij^ 
than  any  .of  the  others.  While  engaged  in  these  experl^r^ 
meuts,  by  which  he  detected  a  metallic  substance  in 
lime,  ulroniites,  and  magnesia',  Mr.  Davy  was  informed 
Professor  Benzclius,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Pontin,  badsu®^ 
ceeded  in  decomposing  barytes  and  lime,  by  negatively 
trifying  mercury  in  contact  with  theiu;iand  that  in  lhistt>m  ‘ 
thev 'hair  ob'tained  'araalffams  of  the  metals  of-  tho^e  ‘cart!'  ® 
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(  \  Mr.  Davy  immediately  repe;ited  these  operations  with  perfect 

■  success:  and,  by  coiiibining  the  niethod  of' M.  M.  Benzelius 
and  Poiitin  witli  liis.  own,  he  considerably  extended  the 

'  t  results.  Thus  he  found  that  the  residuum  of  the  amalgam  of 
:  !  barytes  appeared  as  a  white  metal  in  c<»lour  like  silver  ;  that 

■  it  was  fixed  at  all  common  temperatures,  but-  became  tluid 
i  before  it  attained  red  heat,  and  did  not  rise  in  vapour  when 

Ijj  (  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube  of  plate  glass,  but  produced  a 
,  I  black  mass,  seeming  to  contain  barytes  and  a  fixed  alk.dine 
I  basis  in  the  first  degree  of  oxygenation.  I'he  metal  thus 
I  obtained  is  called  barium.  The  metal  from  strumites,  called 
t » sunk  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  exhibited  the  same 
V  I’*  characters  as  barium,  except  in  nroducing  strontites  by  oxy- 
.‘i  *  I  ■  genalion.  Culcium,  t!ie  metai  from  lime,  has  the  colour  and 
tedli  silver  ;  but  on  the  admi^sion  of  air  the  metal  in- 

p  siantly  took  fire,  and  burnt  with  an  intense  while  light  into 
ida  P  qnick-iime.  Magiuum,  the  metal  from  magnesia,  appeared 
'^hgl  I  as  a  solid  having  the  same  whiteness  and  lustre  as  the  other 
iwictals  of  the  earths,  and  quickly  changes  to  a  white  powder, 
ri|g,-|'vhich  is  magnesia.  The  term  vtagnium  is  appropriated  to 
|tl)is  metal,  because  magnesium  is  already  applied  by  Bergman 
®l|ancl  others  to  metallic -inangaueso. 

,d|  I  Mr.  Davy  did  not  arrive  at  conclusions  equally  satisfactory* 
.■r 'dll  his  inquiries  relative  to  the  decomposition  of  alumine,  si- 
•  *L  JiJx,  zircone,  and  glncine.  He  has  however  described  various 
.  ,*  relics  of-e';perimenls  :  from  the  general  tenor  of  their  results, 

lons,^  ,a!id  the  comparison  between  tlic  different  series,  there  seems 
\  fereat  reason  to  conclude  that  alumine,  zircone,  glucine,  and 
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’^isilex,  are,  like  the  alkaline  earths,  metallic  oxydes.  Yet  the 
,  |^‘vidences  of  decomposition  and  composition  are  not  of  the 
\  tlief  strict  nature,  as  those  that  helcig-  to  the  fixed  alkalies 
^^y^j^.find  alkaline  earths:  for  it  is  possible,  as  Mr.  D%vy  remarks, 
.f  yliat,  in  the  experiments  iii  which  the  _  silex,  alumine,  and 
“  •  j^ircone  appeared  to  separate  during  the  oxyiiation  of  potas- 
^  sodiuni,  their  bases  might  riot  actually  have  been 

V^tli^'*  with  them,  but  the  earths  themselves,  in  union 

.O'ith  the  metals  of  the  alkalies,  or  in  mere  mechanical  mixture. 
■'P\'  jjl^ud  out  of  an  immense  number  of  experiments  which  he 

hut  very  few  cave  distinct  indications  of  the  produc- 
f  of  any  eartiiy  matter. 

M.  M.  Benzelins  am)  Pontin  found  that  mercury  negatively 

■  r  .  iEelcctri in  vnlnrmn  nf  niiinintilA  ^vnunilQ  tt\ 
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Icctrified  in  contact  with  solution  of  ammonia,  expands  to 
I'ur  or  live  times  its  former  dimensions,  and  becomes  a  soft 
'did  which  reproduces  ainraonia  and  quicksilver  when  exposed 
o  air  or  water,  evolving  hydrogen  in  the  latter  fluid.  On  re- 
|eating  this  important  experiment,  Profe.ssor  Davy  found  that 
[coiisulorable  time  was  required  to  form  an  amalgam  wijli 
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SO  or  60  grains  of  quicksilver,  in  contact  with  a  ^turated 
solution  of  ammonia;  and  this  amalgam  became  greatly 
changed  even  in  the  lime  required  for  removing  it  from  the 
solution..  This  amalgam  at  TO®  or  80"  of  Fahrenheit,  is  a  soft 
solid,  of  the  consistence  of  butter ;  at  about  32®  it  ‘becomes 
firmer,  exhibiting  itself  indeed  as  a  crystallize  1  miss.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  not  quite  three  times  tliat  of  water.  In 
the  air  it  acquires  a  crust  of  ammonia.  In  water  it  produces 
a  quantity  of  hydrogen,  equal  to  about  half  its  bulk,  the 
■water  becoming  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia.  In  muriatic 
acid  gas,  there  is  formed  muriate  of  ammonia,  a  small'  quan. 
tity  of  hydrogen  being  disengaged.  The  quantity  of  basis 
of  ammonia  combined  in  60  grains  of  quicksilver,  does  not 
exceed  oJir  part  of  a  grain;  and  to  sujiply  oxygen  to  this 
scarcely  Wirv  part  of  a  grain  of  water  is  required.  The'  ex¬ 
periments  farther  furnished  a  strict  proof  that  ammonia  is  ar 
bxyde  with  a  binary  base.  Several  other  curious  properties  of 
the  amalgam  obtained  from  ammonia  are  detailed  by  ' Mr. 
Davy,  but  we  have  not  room  to  recite  more  than  the  follovv- 
ing : — Mercury  by  'combination  with  about  P^rt  ‘of  its 

weight  of  new  matter  is  rendered  a  solid,  ii/et  has  its  specific 
gravih/  diminished  front  13.5  to  less  'than  3,  and  retains  all  its 
inetallic  characters ;  its  colour,  lustre,  opacity,  and  conduct¬ 
ing  powers  remaining  unimpaired.  This  property  of  ammo¬ 
nium  leads  Mr.  Davy  to  his  considerations  of  general  theory, 
from  which  we  shall  quote  a  passage  or  two,  'and  conclude. 

*  The  general  facts  of  the  combustion,  and  of  the  action  of  these  new 
combustible  substances  upon  water,  are  certaitily  most  easily  explaihei] 
X)n  the  hypothesis  of  Lavoisier  ;  and  the  only  good  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  common  principle  of  inflammability,  How  from  some  of  {;he  novel 
analogies  in  electrochemical  science. 

‘  Assuming  the  existence  of  hydrogene  in  the  amalgam  of  ammonium, 
its  presence  in  one  metallic  compoutid  evidently  leads  to  the  suspicion  oi 
its  combination  in  others.  And  in  the  electri  .al  powers  of  the  different 
species  of  matter,  there  are  circumstances  which  extend  the  idea  to  cora> 
bustible  substances  in  general.  O.  ygeneis  the  only  body  which  can  lx 
supposed  to  be  elementary,  attracted  by  the  positive  surface  in  the  elec 
trical  circuit,  and  all  c<.)mpound  bodies,  the  nature  of  which  is  known 
that  are  attracted  by  this  surface,  contain  a  considerable  proportion  ol 
Oxygene.  Hydrogene  is  the  only  matter  attracted  by  the  negative  sup 
face,  which  can  be  considered  a.  acting  the  opposite  part  to  oxygene; 
may  not  then  the  different  inflammable  bodies,  supposed  to  be  simple 
contain  this  as  a  common  element  ? 

‘  Should  future  experiments  prove  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis,  still  the 
alkalies,  the  earths,  and  the  metillic  oxides  will  belong  to ‘the  same  ebsJ 
of  bodies.  From  plafina  to  potassium  there  is  a  regular  order  of  grada¬ 
tion  as  to  their  physical  and  chemical  properties,  and  this  would  probably 
extend  to  ammonium,  could  it  be  obtained  in  the  fixed  form.’  p.  J63. 

'  ♦  Whatever  new  lights  new  discoveries  may  throw  upon  this  subject) 
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still  the  facts  that  have  been  advanced,  shew  that  a  step  nearer  at  least  has 
been  ’  attained  towards  the  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  alkalies 
and  the  earths.  .  .  .  .  ' 

‘‘  Something  has  been  separated  from  them  which  adds  to  their  weight ; 
and  whether  it  be  considered  as  oxygene,  or  as  water,  the  inflammable 
body  is  less  compounded,  than  the  uninflammable  substance  resulting  from 
its  combustion. 

•  Other  hypotheses  might  be  formed  upon  the  new  electrochemical  facts, 
in  which  still  fewer  elements  than  those  allowed  in  the  antiphlogistic  or 
phlogistic  thooiy  might  be  maintained.  Certain  electrical  states  always 
coincide  with  certain  chemical  states  of  bodies.  Thus  acids  are  uni¬ 
formly  negative,  alkalies  positive,  and  inflammable  substances  highly  po¬ 
sitive  ;  and  as  1  have  found,  acid  matters  when  positively  electrified,  and 
alkaline  matters  when  negatively  electrified,  seem  to  loose  all  their  pecu¬ 
liar  properties  and  powers  of  combination.*  In  these  instances  the  chemi¬ 
cal  qualities  are  shewn  to  depeud  upon  the .  electrical  powers  ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  matter  of  the  same  kind,  possessed  of  different  elec¬ 
trical  powers,  niay  exhibit  different  chemical  forms. 

‘  I  venture  to  hint  at  these  notions  : .  but  I  do  not  attach  much  import¬ 
ance  to  them  ;  the  age  of  chemistry  is  not  yet  sufficiently  mature  for  sucii 
discussions  ;  the  more  subtile  powers  of  matter  are  but  just  beginning  to 
be  considered  ;  and  all  general  views  concerning  them,  must  as  yet  rest 
upon  feeble  and  imperfect  foundations. 

‘  Whatever  be  the  fate  of  the  speculative  part  of  the  enquiry,  the  facts 
however  will,  I  hope,  admit  of  many  applications,  and  explain  some  phe¬ 
nomena  in  nature. 

‘  The  metals  of  the  earths  cannot  exist  at  the  surface  of  the  globe ; 
but  it  is  very  possible  that  they  may  form  a  part  of  the  interior ;  and  such 
an  assuiiiption  would  offer  a  theory  for  the  phacnomena  of  volcanoes,  the 
formation  of  lavas,  and  the  excitement  and  effects  of  subterraneous  heat, 
and  would  probably  lead  to  a  general  hypothesis  in  geology. 

‘  The  luminous  appearance  of  those  meteors  connected  with  the  fall  of 
stones,  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  circunistances  of  these  wonderful  phe¬ 
nomena.  This  effect  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  the  sub¬ 
stances  which  fall,  come  into  our  atmosphere  in  a  metallic  state  ;  and  that 
the  earths  they  principally  consist  of  are  a  result  of  combustion  ;  but  this 
jdea  has  not  the  slightest  Connexion  with  their  origin  or  causes  ^  p. 

The  extreme  importance  of  many  of  the  particulars  stated 
in  this  artiple  would  tempt  us  to  make  several  remarks,  had 
>ve  space  to  indulge  in  Uiem.  But,  as  the  stock  of  facts  in¬ 
creases  with  rapidity  almost  daily,  and  assume  of  them,  such 
as  the  decomposition  of  nitrogcfi,  have  not  yet  been  fairly 
brought  before  the  public,  we  may  suspend  our  observations 
with  propriety.  We  shall  seize  with  avidity  the  succeeding 
parts  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  not  doubting 
that  the  labours  of  this  indefatiga&le  philosopher,  will  soon 
enable  us  to  reason  from  a  stable  theory,  on  many  points 
respecting  which  the  wildest  hypotheses  are  still  aHoat ;  and 
which  can  alone  be  established  upon  a  satisfactory  basis,  by 
means  of  additional  discoveries  and  reasonings  like  those  we 
have  here  recorded. 


Zeal  without  Innovation 


Art.  IV.  Zeal  without  Innovation;  or  the  Present  State  of  Religion 
and  Morals  considered :  with  a  View  to  the  Dispositions  and  Mea¬ 
sures  required  for  its  Improvement,  &c.  ' 

( Continued  from  /i.  511.  J 

JN  our  last  niin'iber,  we  had  occasion  to  animadvert  on  the 
iliiberality  of  tins  writer  toward  persons  of  different  persua¬ 
sions:  we  now  proceed  to  notice  his  representations  of  the 
state  of  religion,  together  with  his  treatment  of  that  description 
of  the  clergy  with  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  associ>»te. 

The  cause  of  religion  he  represents  as  in  a  very  declining 
state. 

‘  Some  persons  now  living,^  he  says,  ^  can  remember  the  time,  when 
absence  from  church  was  far  from  being  so  common  as  it  is  now  be¬ 
come.  Then  the  more  considerable  heads  of  families  were  generally 
seen  in  the  house  of  God,  with  their  servants  as  well  as  children.  This 
visible  acknowledgement  of  the  importance  of  religion  had  a  good  ef¬ 
fect  on  families  of  inferior  condition  :  the  presence  of  the  merchant  and 
his  houshold,  brought  the  tradesman  and  his  family  ;  and  the  example  of 
the  latter,  induced  his  journeymen  and  outdoor  servants  to  come  to 
church.  But  this  is  not  a  description  of  modern  habits.  In  mafiy  pew.s 
once  regularly  filled  by  tlie  entire  houshold  to  which  they  belonged,  it  is 
now  common  to  see  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  family,  and  often  not 
an  individual.  Two  or  three  of  the  younger  branches  from  .the  female 
’eideol  the  house  occasionally  attend,  widi,  perhaps,  the  mother;  but 
‘  without  the  father,  and  the  sons  ;  the  father,  wearied  wdth  business,  wants 
a  little  relaxation  ;  and  to  the  young  men,  not  s^ispecting  their  want  of 
instruction,  a  rural  excursion  offers  something  interesting,  while  the  tran¬ 
quil  service  of  a  church  is  too  tame  an  occupation  for  their  unexhausted 
spirits  Nor  among  the  few  who  attend  public  worship  are  they  always 
“  the  same  individuals  that  we  see  in  the  house  of  God.  So  that  it  does 
'  not  appear  to  be  from  steady  principle,  and  still  less  from  tlie  influence 
'  of  parental  autliority,  that  some  of  the  family  are  occasionally  there.  The 
children  arc  left  to  themselves  ;  they  may  go  to  church  if  they  choose  to 
do  po  ;  they  incur  no  displeasure  from  the  father,  they  excite  no  griet 
in  his  bosom,  if  they  stay  away.  There  is  no  disreputation  attaching 
to  absence.  It  falls  rather  upon  the  contrary  conduct :  any  uniform  at¬ 
tendance  on  divine  worship  being  frequently,  considered  a  mark  of  imbe¬ 
cility,  or  dcf;  ureness.  .  .  ,  ^  ^ 

/To  account  for  the  thinness  of  our  parochial  congregations,  some 
allcdge,  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  naturally  attractive  eir- 
curnstances  in  the  ordinary  service  of  the  church.  •  'But  it  is  observable; 
that  w  here  our  I  turgy  is  used  in  its  grandest  form,  the  attendance  is  as 
far  from  being  numerous  as  it  is  elsewhere.  It  might  be  expected,  and 
especially  in  an  age  in -which  a  taste-  for  music  so  generally  prevails,  that 
in  a  metrojK)lis  containing  near  a  million  of  inhabitants,  theie  might  be 
more  persons  drawn  by  the  grandem;  of  cathedral  worship,  to  the  place 
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aumerous  attendance  of  ministers,  the  finest  specimens  of  chareli-masicy 
fnd  these  performed  with  that  effect  which  professional  qualification  gives 
such  compositionsi  the  seats  at  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  aie  seldom  half 
•Slled.’  pp.  ‘2— r+; 

Though  we  acknowledge,  the  truth  of  his  statement,' in  st 
reat  measure,  we  are  far  from  drawing  from  it  the  inference 
e  wishes  to  impress.  Whenever  places  of  worship  are  thinly 
ttended,  at  least  in  the  established  church,  we  have  uni¬ 
formly  found  it  to  proceed  from  a  cause  very  distinct  from 
llie  general  decay  of  piety ;  it  results  from  the  absence  of 
.^hat  sort  of  instnu'tipn  which  naturally  engages  the  attention 
%nd  fixes  the  neart.  In  one  view,  we  are  fully  aware  a  great 
4ltcratiou  has  taken  place ;  an  attachment  to  the  mere  forms 
of  religion  has  much  subsided  ;  the  superstitious  reverence, 
formerly  paid  to  consecrated  places  ana  ^  pompous  ceremo- 
'pial,  has  waxed  old  ;  so  that  nothing  will  now  command  % 
^ull  attendance  at  piaces  set  apart  for  divine  worship,  bui 
,3he  preaching  of  the  gospel, — or  of  something,  at  least,  that 
liiay  be  inistaken  for  it.  Instead  of  concurring  with  the 
juthor  in  considering  this  as  evincing  the  low  state  of  Chris- 
'lianity  amongst  us,  we  are  disposed  to  look  upon  it  in  a  con- 
J|rary  light  ;  being  fully  convinced,  that  a  readiness  to  ac- 
tjuiesce  in  the  mere  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  to 
,.|lie  neglect  of  that  truth  which  sanctifies  the  church,  is  one 
'^f  the  most  dangerous  errors  to  which  men  can  be  exposed* 
^I'here  is  something  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature  so 
^bhorii'nt  from  the  absence  of  all  religion,  that  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  more  are  ruined  by  embracing  some  coun- 
.lerfeit  instead  of  the  true,  than  by  the  rejection  of  true  and' 
'|:dsc  aitogeiher.  We  are  not  sorry  therefore  to  learn,  that 
,^he'  music  at  St.  Paul’s  is  not  found  a  sufficient  substitute  for 
'*  the  joyful  sound,’  nor  a  numerous  show  of  ministers  accepted, 
’1)V  tile  people,  in  tUe  room  of ‘Christ  cmcified  set  forth 
■_^efore  them.’  Let  the  truths  which  concern  men’.s  eternal 
•  ^>.alvatioti  be  faithfully  taught  in  that  noble  edifice,  and  the 
^Complaint '  of  slender  '  attendance  will  soon  cease.  In  the 
Incau  time,  of  that  part  of  the  citizens  who  might  be  expected, 
to  trequ'ent  the  cathedral,  some  are  too  gay  and  fashionable 
Tot  to  prefer  the  riiusic'  of  the  theatre  and  the  opera,  and 
;Soine  are  serious  Christians,  whose  hunger  for  the  bread  of 
y  ite  will  uot  be  satisfied  or  diverted  by  the  sy^mphonles  of  an 
or  the 'splendor  of  canonical  dresses, 
lie  who  is  resolved  to  see  nothing  but  what  grows  in  his 
^>'vu  iiiclosure,  may  report  that  ‘  all  is  barren,’  though  the 
■‘tclds  around  him  bloomed  like  the  garden  of  Eden  :  and  such 
i  strength  of  this  writer’s  prejudices,  that  it  i.s  morally 
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impossible  for  him  to  give  a,  just  representation  of.  facts.  I 
forming  his  estimate  of  the  state  of  religion,  he  is  resolve 
to  look  only  where  he  knows  nothing  is  to  be  seen  ;  and  abij 
surdly  complains  of  the  want  of  a  crop,  where  he  is  con 
scions  the  soil  has  never  been  cultivated.  Effects  must  1) 
looked  for  from  iheir  natural  causes :  men  do  not  gathe 
grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles,  nor  are  the  fruits  of  Chri 
tianity  to  be  expected  in  the  absence  of  the  gpspel.  Not 
witlistanding  this  writer’s  gloomv  prognostications,  we  hiiv 
1)0 .doubt  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  making  sensible  advances^ 
and  in  support  of  this  opinion  we  adduce  the  wider  extensiot 
of  religious  truth,  the  multitude,  of  places  where  the  gospel 
is  preached  in  its  purity,  the  general  disjjosition  to  attend  it, 
the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools,  th.e  circulation,  witi 
happy  effect,  of  innumerable  tracts,  the  translation  of  tli 
Scriptures  into  foreign  languages,  and  their  more  extensive 
communication  to  all  nations,  the  formation  of  missionary  so¬ 
cieties,  the  growing  unanimity  among  Cliristians,  and  the 
prodigious  increase  of  faithful  ministers  in  t!<e  estubtishei! 
church.  We  presume  these  facts  may  be  allowed  a  deg 
of  weight,  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  thin  attendance  at  Si 
.Paul’s.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  a  writer,  who  pro¬ 
fesses  to  exhibit  a  correct  idea,  of  the  religious  state  of  tbt 
nation,  should  pay,  no  attention  to  these  circumstances,  oi 
content  himself  witl)  alluding  to  them  in  terms  expressive  ot 
chagrin  and  vexation.  .  Regarding  the  extensive  institutions, 
and  the  diffusive  benefits, .which  the  efforts  of  serious  Chris- 
^tans  in  different  connections  have  produced,  as  a  contraband 
article,  not  iniitled  to  be  mentioned  in  the  estimate  of  oui 
moral  w;ealth,  he  represents  us  as  generally  smik  in  spiritual; 
sloth  and  poverty.  We  should  hot  learn  from  this  writer, 
that  attempts  were  making  for  the  universal  propagation  ot 
Christianity,  that  translations  of  the  Scriptures  were  going 
in, different  languages,  or.  that  a  zca,l  for  tlie  conversion  oi 
.  pagans  had  occasioned  a  powerful  re-action  at  home, 'by  pro¬ 
ducing  efforts  ,  hitherto  unexampled  toward  carrying  the 
gospel  into  tlie  darkest  corners  ,  of.  the  kingdom ‘.'  we  should 
never  suspect,  from  reading  his  work,  that  any  material  al 
teraticn  had  taken  place  within  the  last  fifty  years,  or  that 
new  life  iiiid  been  infused  into  the  professing  world,  beyoni! 
what  we  might  conjecUire  perhaps  from  certain  indii'ect  re4 
ferences,  and  dark  insinuations.  ,  Without  noticing  thest 
facts,  he  calls  upon  us  to  join  in  pathetic  lamentation  ove 
the  prostrate  state  of  religion,  upon  no  better,  ground,  tha; 
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iio]rf»ing.  It  is  a  consolation  to  ns  to  convinced,  that 
lid  state  of  things  is  mucl^  otherwise  than  he  represents  j  tnat 

is  c  ^>ire  persons  are  bjrought  acquainted  with  the  glad  tulings 
lUjjjT  iof  ttiu  gospel,  and  more  ininds  penetrated  with  the  cqiicerns 
aatl  eternity,  than  at  any  period  since  the  Refbrmntiqn. 

Ch  Thus  far  we  dispute  tlie  justice  of  this  aqthor’s  statement, 

ijtnd  are  disposed  to  question  the  truth  of  the  inference  he  has 
e  h  i  -  f*"®'?,*  soriie  insulated  facts.  But  this  is  not  t!»e  only- 

anci'-''  have  to'  find  with  this  part  of  his  work.  He  has  not 

•  Jl)tdy»  10  oor  opinion,  been  betrayed  into  erroneous  conclu* 
'^‘“'sjfions,  but  has  utterly  failed  in  catching  the  distinguishing 

I’jj^wTeatures  in  the  aspect  of  the  times,  so  that  his  picture  bears 
-  j>  ho  sort  of.  resemblance  to  the  original.  He  has  painted  no- 
'of  Thing ;  he  has  only  given  an  account  of  a  particnl^  distor- 

•  ■.■Tion  or  two ;  so  tl^t  a  foreigner  would  no  more , be  able,  ^by 
•  *  I  Veading  his  work,  to  form  an  idea  of  >the  state  of  religion  in 

no  ^  countenance  be  had  never  seen,  by  being 

jjlishe*  ^old  its  chin  was  too  long,  or  its  nostrils  were  too  wide.  It 
j  j  everyone,  that  tlie  most  striking  charac- 

B  a^  Si  present  times,  is  the  violent,  the  outrageous 

•  I  Supposition  tiiat.  is  made  to  religion  by  multitudes,  and  the 
enerai  disposition  in  the  members  of  the  community  to  take 
,1^  decided  part.  To  this  circumstance,  the  writer  has  never 
’  pl|adverted.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  it  could  escape  hisat- 
Jeniion  ;  we  must  therefore .  impute  bis  silehce  to  the  welU 
^hri5‘lj&!''®‘gbed  dictates  of  pnulence,  which  admonished  him  of  the 
jOTossibiliiy  of  betrayiiig  himself  into  inconveniences  by. such 
V  discussion  ;  nor  need  we  be  surprised,  notwithstanding  bis 

^irin^jjlipoasteo  magnanimity,  at  his  yielding  to  these  suggestions, 
^,|,j_’|asirice  his  magnanimity  is  of  that  sort,  which  makes  a  man 
j-llVery  ready  to  insuit  his  brethren,  but  very  careful  not  to 
jn,'  j  Md*sgust  his  superiors.  As  we  are  happily  exempt  from  these 

•  «^ruples,'  we  shall  endeavour,  in  as  few.  words  as  possible,  to 

•  '  e  fP'**  tl>e‘ reader  in  possession  of  oiir  ideas  on  this  subject. 

"  ^tht  truths  of,  revelation  were  all  long  retained  in 

j'  ■  the  church  of  Home, 'but  buried  under  such  a  mass  of  ab> 
i.iai  jjI  .  'Surd  opinions  and  superstitious  observances,  that  they  drew 
thai  little  attention,  and  exerted  a  very  inconsiderable  influence 
)e  •0111!  i*-*  practical  application  of  the  system.  At  the  lieforraa- 
ect  X’  1  effectually  extricated  and  disengaged  from,^ 

I  ’  I  errors  with  which  they  had  been  mingled,  were  presented 
oveil^*  a  blaze  of  light,  ‘  and  formed  the  basis  of  our  national 
1  tha'I  i  ■A!*  "^as  by  pushing  them  to  their  legitimate  con- 

*  n  il  that  the  reformers  were  enabled  to  atchieve  the  con-  . 

of  popery,  they  were  for  a  while  retained  in  their 
, ;  ahd  every  deviation  from  them  denounced  as  meii^ 
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cing  a  revolt  to  the  enemy.  The  Articles  of  the  chnfch  were' 
a  real  transcript  of  the  principles  the  reformers  were  most 
solicitous  to  inculcate  ;  and  being  supported  by  the  mighty 
impulse  which  produced  the  reformation,  while  that  re¬ 
mained  fresh  and  unbroken  they  constituted  the  real  faith  of 
the  people.  Afterwards,  they  underwent  an  eclipse  in  the 
Protestant  Church  of  England,  as  they  had  done  in  the 
‘Church  of  Rome,  though  from  causes  somewhat  different. 
I'he  low  Arminianism  and  intolerant  bigotry  of  I. and  paved 
the  wav  for  a  change,  whicli  was  not  a  little  aided  and  ad. 
Tanced  by  the  unbounded  licentiousness  and  profligacy  which 
overspread  the  kingdom  after  the  Restoration  :  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that -there  is-  an  intimate  connection' between 
the  perception  and  relish  of  truth  and  a  right  disposition  of 
(hind,  that  they  have  a  reciprocal  influence,  on  each  other, 
and  that  the  mystery  of  faith  can  only  be  placed  witli  safety  | 
in  a  pure  conscience.  Wheti  lewdness,  profaneness,  and  in¬ 
decency  reigned  without  controul,  and  were  practised  without 
a  blush,  nothing,  we  may  be  certain,  could  be  more  repug-  | 
nant  to  tlie  prevailing  taste,  than  the  unadulterated  word  oft 
God.  I'here  arose  also,  at" this  time,  a  set  of  divines,  who  I 
partly  in  compliance  with  the  popular  humour,  partly  to  jj- 
Keep  at  a  distance  from  the  puritans,  and  partly  to  gain  the  I 
infidels,  who  then  began  to  ntake  their  appearance,  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  sort  of  preaching,  in  which  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformation,  as  they  are  usually  styled,  were  supplanted  | 
by  copious  and  elaborate  <iisqnisitions  on  points  of  morality. 
I’hcir  fame  and  abiiitv  enil)oldcned  their  successors  to  iin- 
prove  upon  their  paltern,  by  consigning  the  articles  of  the 
church  to  a  still  more  perfect  oblivion,  liy  losing  sight  still 
fnore  entirely  of  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  gospel,  guarding 
inorc  anxiously  against  every  .sentiment  or  expression  that 
could  agitate  or  alarm,  and  by  shortetiing  the  length,  and 
adding  as  much  as  possible  to  the  dryness,  of  their  moral 
liicnbrations.  From  that  time,  the  idea  commonly  etitertained 
in  England  of  a  perfect  sermon,  was  that  of  a  discourse 
.upon  some  moral  topic,  clear,  correct,  and  argumentative) 
in  the  delivery  of  which  the  preacher  must  be  free  from  all 
'  suspicion  of  beitig  moved  himself,  or  of  intending  to  produce 
#rmotions  in  his  hearers  ;  in  a  word,  as  remote  as  possible 
from  such  a  meiluid  of  reasoning  on  righteou.sness,  temper¬ 
ance,  and  judgement,  as  should,  make  a  Felix  tremble.  This 
idea, was  very  siieeessfuliy  realised,  this  singular  model  of  9 
pulpit  eloquence  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection  ;  so  that  * 
•while  the  bar,  the  parliament,  and  the  theatre,  frequently 
agitated  and  inriamed  their  respective  auditories,  the  church  fl 
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vas  tbe  only  ,  place,  \v!)ere  ftie  luosi  feverish  •  sensibility  was 
lire  of  being  laid  to  rest.  I’his  inimitable  apathy  in  the 
node  of  imparting  religioUs  instruction,  combined  with  the 
ttter  neglect  of  whatever  is  •  ino.st  touching'  or  alarming  in 
he  discoveries  of  the  gospel,  produced  their  natural  eflectof 
fcxtinguishing  devotion  in  the  established  chnrclt,  and  of  leava 
'  ntr  it  to  be  possessed  by  the  dissenters ;  of  whom  it  was  con- 
idered  as  the  distinguishing  badge,  and  from  tliat  cirenm- 
Stance  derived  an  .additional  degree  of  impoimlarity.  Krom 
hese  causes,  the  people  gtaduaily  hecanie  utterly  alienated 
rotn  the  articles  of  the  church,  eternal  concerns  dropped  out 
the  mind,  and  what  remained  of  religion  was  conhtted  fo 
^jin  attention  to  a  few.  forms  and  ceremonies.  If  any  excep- 
Ition  can  be  made  to  the  justice  of  these  observations,  it 
irespects  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Aioncnient, 
iwliich  were  often  defended  with  ability,  though  in  a  dry 
land  scholastic  manner,  and  the  discussion  of  which  served 
to  mark  the  return  of  the  principal  festivals  of . the  church; 
while  otlier  points  not  less  iriiportant,  such  as  the  corruption 
of  human  nature,  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  and  justi* 
lication  by  faith,  were  either  abandoned  to  oblivion,  or. held 
np  to  riiiicule  and  contempt.  I'lie  consequence  was,  that 
the  creed  established  by  law  had  no  sort- of  influence  in 
forming  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  the  pulpit  completely 
anquished  the  desk,  piety  untl  puritanism  were  confounded  • 
n  one  common  reproach,  an  almost  pagan  darkiiess  in  tb« 
concerns  of  salvation  prevailed,  .and  the  English  became  the 
most  irreligious  people  upon  earth.  '  ■. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  th’uigs,  when  Whitfield  and  Wes- 
lay  made  their  appearance;  who,,  whatever  failings  the  seve¬ 
rest  criticism  can  discover  in  their  character,  will  be  bailed 
by  posterity  as  the  second  reformers  of  England.  Nothing 
was  farther  from  the  views  of  tliese  excellent  men,  than  to 
innovate' in  the  established  religion  of  their  country;  their 
sole  aim  tvas  to  recal  the  people  to  the  good  old  way,  and 
to  imprint  the  doctrine'of  the  articles  and  homilies  on  the 
spirits  of  men.,  But  this  doctrine  had  been  confined  so  long 
to  a  dead  letter,  and  so  completely  obliterated  from  the 
mind  by  contrary  instruction,  that  the  attempt  to  revive  it 
met  with  all  the  opposition  which  innovation  is  sure  to  eh- 
ennntcr,  in  addition  to  what  naturally  results  from  the  nature 
of  the  .doctrine  itself,  which  has  to  contend  with  tlie  whole 
1  force  of  human  corruption.  The  revival  of  the  old,  apfieared 
1  like  the  introduction  of  anew  religion;  and  the  hostility  it 
oxcited  was  less  •  sanguinary,  but  scarcely  less  virulent, 
than  that  which  signalised  tlie  first  publication  of  Cbristianity. 
The  gospel  cf  Christ,  or  that,  system  of  truth  which,  was.- 
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laid  as  the  foundation  of  the  reformation,  fes  since  tna^ 
rapid  advances,  am.1  iu  every  step  of  its  pro-rress  has  sn 
taiiied  the  most  furious  assault.  Great  Britain  exhibits  ti 
singular  spectacle  of  two  parties  contending,  not  whethe^ 
Christianity  shall  be  received  or  rejected,  but  whether  i 
•hall  be  allowed  to  retain  any  thing  spiritual ;  not  whethe 
the  articles  and  homilies  shall  be  repealed,  but  whether  the 
shall  be  laid  as  the  basis  of  public  instruction.  Infidelit 
being  too  much  discredited  by  tne  atrocities  in  France  to  hope 
for  public  countenance,  the  enemies  of  religion,  instead  o( 
attacking  the  outworks  of  Christianity,  are  obliged  to  content 
diemselves  with  vilifying  and  misrepresenting  its  distinguishing 
doctrines.  They  are  willing  to  retain  the  Christian  religion,  tl 
providing  it  continue  inefficient ;  and  are  wont  to  boast  of  their  • 
attachment  to  the  established  church,  when  it  is  manifest  there 
is  little  in  it  they  admire  except  its  splendor,  and  its  "emolu<  ^ 
inents.  The  clerical  order,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  first  set  thed 
example;  and,  since  evangelical  principles^  have  beenf< 
more  widely  diffused,  have  generally  appeared,  in  the  fore«N 
roost  ranks  of  opposition.  This  is  .nothing  more  than  mightp 
bib  naturally  looked  for.  .  With  all  the  respect  we  feel  for  tb«d 
clergy,  on  account  of  their  learning  and  talents,  it  is  impos-|< 
sible  not  to  know  that  many  of  them  are  mere  men  of'; 
the  world,  who  have  consequently  the  same  objections  to| 
the  gospel  as  others,  togetner  with  some  pt'cnliar  to  themi 
selves.  As  the  very  attempt  of  reviving  doctrines  which* 
have  been  obliterated  through  their  neglect  implies  a  tacit| 
censure  of  their  measures,  so,  wherever  that  attempt  suc-i 
ceeds,  it  diminishes  the  weight  of  their  ecclesiastical  cha¬ 
racter.  Deserted  by  the  people,  and  ecliptsed  in  the: 
public  esteem  by  many  much  their  inferiors  in- literary; 
attainments,  tliey  feel  indignant;  and  if,  as  we  will  sup-! 
pose,  they  sometimes  suspect  their  being  neglected  has" 
arisen  from  their  inattention  to  important  truths  and  indis¬ 
pensable  duties,  this  increases  their  uneasiness,  which,  if 
It  fails  to  reform,  will  inevitably  exasperate  them  still 
more  against  those  who*  are  the  innnucent  occasions  of  it. 
It  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge,  that  in  conducting  the  con¬ 
troversy  they  have  generally  kept  within  decent  bounds,  have 
often  reasoned  where  others  have  railed,  and  ’  have'  usually 
abstained  from  topics  hackneyed  by  infidels  and  scoffers:  But 
they  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  charge,  of  having,  by  ’ 
a  formal  opposition  to  the  gospel,  inflamed  the  irreligious  ^ 
prejudices*  of  the  age,  obstructed  the  work  they  were  ap- 
pouited  to  promote,  and  emboldened  others,  who  had  none  of 
their  scruples  or  restraints,  to  'outrage  piety  itself.  The 
dragon  has  cast  from  his  mouth  such  a  Bood  of  heresy  and  : 
taischief)  that  Egypt  in  the  worst  of  her  plagues  was  out 
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ice  rnat’Mi'ered  with  more  ioailisome  abominations.  Creatures,  which 
has  sn^W  did  not  suspect  to  have  existed,  have  come  forth  from  their 
hibits  tbv^reats,  some  soaring  into  tiie  regions  of  impiety  on  vigor- 
whethroi!!  pinions,  others  crawling  on  the  eartli  with  a  slow  and 
hether  i  steggish  motion,  only  to  be  tracked  through  the  filthy  j 
whetheisKme  of  their  impurities.  We  have  seen  writers  of  every 
ther  thcvOEtler,  from  the  Polypheinuses  of  the  North  to  the.  con- 
Infidelitjtfiiiptible  dwarfs  of  the  .Critical  Review;  men  of  every, 
e  to  hopeplrty,  infidels,  churchmen,  and  dissenters, — a  motley  crew, 
iistead  oftihn  have  not.  one  thing  in  common,  except,  their  antipathy  ■ 
>  content  t0  religion, — join  hands  and  heart  on  this  occasion:  a- 
guishinn  deadly  taint  of  impiety  has  blended  them  in  ouu.mass,  as 
religion,  things,  the  most  discordant  while  they  are //W/2^  substances, 
t  of  their  ts^ll  do  perfectly  well  to  putrefy  together, 
iest  therel  We  are  not  at  all  alarmed  at  this  extensive  combination;' 

■  emolu.siie  doubt  not  of  its  producing  the  most  happy  effects.  It 
t  set  thejhfis  arisen  from  the  alarm,  the  great  enemy  has  felt  at  the 
^e  been^^tension  of  the  gospel  ;  and,  by  drawing  the  attention  • 
he  fore*  of- the  world  more  powerfully  to  it,  will  ultimately  aid  the- 
U!  mightjdiuse  it  is  inteudird  to  sultvert.  The  public  will  not  long 
d  for  the  hp  at  a  loss  to  determine  where  the  truth  lies,-  when  they 
i  impos*f*®»?»  in  one  party,  a  visible  fear  of  .God,  a  constant  ap- 
roen  of  ppal  to  his  oracles,  a  solicitude  to  promote  the  salvation 
tions  to* of  mankind;  in  the  other,  an  indecent  levity,  an  unbridled 
to  themi  insolence,  an  unblushing  falsehood,  a  hard  unfeeling  pride, 

5  which' •  readiness  to  adopt  any  principles  and  assume  any  m-ask- 
5  a  tacit  will  answer  their  purpose,  together  with  a  manifest  aim 
ipt  sue* .  ^  tender  the  scriptures  of  no  authority,  and  religion  of  no 
cal  cha-  eftect.^  ’  . 

in  the  ;  Having  so  often  alluded  to  the  ‘evangelical  clergy’,  we 
literary  *fc^ll  close  this  division  of  our  remarks,  with  exhibiting 
dU  sup*' O;  slight  outline  of  the  doctrine  by  which  this  class  of  the- 
ted  has  ^.ctgy-  are  distinguished.  The  term  evangelical  was  first 
1  indis-kgiven  them;  simply  on  account  of  their  preaching  the  gos- 
licb,  iflP‘-d;  or,  in  other  words,  their  exhibiting  with  clearness  and 
;m  still  iprecision  the  peculiar,  truths  of  Christianity.  In  every  sys- 
s -of  it.  there  are  some  principles  which  serve  to  identify  it,  and 
iie  con- 1®  which  its  distinguishing  essence  consists.  In  the.sy.stem 
is,  have|*f  Christianity,  .the  rules  of  moral  duty  are  not  iutitled  to 
usually  pc.coiisidered  in  fhis  light,  partly  because  they  are  not  pecu- 
rs:  But  pi*  ar  to  it,  and' partly  because  .Uiey.  are  retaine  I  by  professeil 
l^y  f  ®*^^^**»  avow  without  scruple  their  admiration  of  the 
jligious  I  Morality  of.  the  gospel.  We  imist  look' then  eisewherej  for 
jre  ap-|^*®  distinguisliing  character  of  '  Christianity. '  It  must  ' be 
none  of  I ®‘^”Sht  tor  in  its  doctrines, — and,  (as  i?s  professed  design  is 
^  The  conduct  men  to  eternal  happiness,)  in  those  doctrines 
isyand  l■b^ch  relate  to  the  way  of.  salvation,  «r  ths  method  of  a 
as  not  I  .  . 
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sinner’s  reconciliation  witli  God.  There  are  some,  We 
aware,  w  ho  would  reduce  the  wliole  faith  of  a  Cdiristian  to  JH 
belief  of  the  Messiahship  of  Christ,  without  reflectin'^  that^H 
until  we  have  fixed  some  specific  ideas  to  the  term  Messiah^B 
the  proposition  which  aiHnns  him  to  be  such  contains  n«H 
information.  The  most  discordant  apprehensions  are  cmer.^1 
taincd  by  persons  who-  equally  profess  that  beliei ;  some  afll 
firming  him  to  be  a  mere  man,  others  a  being  ot  the,  anJB 

§elic  order,  and  a  third  party  essentially  partaker  ot  tlie^l 
ivine  nature.  The  first  of  these  look  upon  his  sufteringi^B 
as  merely  exemplary ;  the  last,  as  propitiatory  and  vicariou;i,^B 
It  must  be  evident  then,  from  'these  views  being  at.theut.^B 
most  distance  from  each  other,  that  the.  proposition  thatH 
Christ  is  the  Messiah  conveys  little  information,  while  theH 
import  of  its  principal  term  is  left  vague  and  undeterminedH 
The  Socinian  and  Trinitarian,  notwithstanding  their  verbalH 
agreement,  liaving  a  difl'erent  object  of  worship,  and  a  differ.H 
eut  ground  of  confidence,  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  differentH 
religions.  It  requires  but  a  very  cursory  perusal  of  tfie  'At-H 
tides  of  the  established  church,  to  determine  to-  which  ofn 
these  systems  they  lend  their  support,  or  to  perceive  tliatH 
the  deity  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  atonement  for  sin,  thei;! 
guilt  and  apostacy  of  man,  and  the  necessity  of  the  agency:i 
of  the  Spirit  to  restore  the  divine  image,'  are  asserted  by|| 
them  in  terms  the' most  clear  and  unequivocal.  This  ques«’J 
tion  stand.s  quite  independent  of  the  Calyinistic  controversy.  | 
■Arc  the  clergy,  styled  evangelical,  to  be  blamed  for  preach- I 
ing  thi’.'^e  doctrines?  Before' this  can  be  allowed,  the  Ar-  « 
tides  must  be  cancelled  by  the  same  authority  by  which  theyi 
were  esiabiished  ;  or  it  must  be  shewn  how  it  consists  with  . 
integrity,  to  gain  an  introduction  to  the  church,  by  signifying  • 
an  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to, certain  articles  of.  religion,  j 
with  the  intention  of  immediatel}'  banishing  them  out  of  notice.. 
The  clamour  against  the  clergy  in  question,  cannot,  without 
an  utter  contempt  of  decency,  be  excited  by  the  mere  fact 
of  their  being  known  to  holcl  and  inculcate  these  doctrines; 
but  by  the  manner  of  their  teaching  them,  or  the  exclusive 
attention  they  ar.e  suppose'd  to  pay  them  to  the  neglect  of 
other  parts'  of  the  system.  The  measure  of  zeal  they  display 
for  them,  they  conceive  to  be  justified,  as  well  by  a  view 
of  the  actual  state  of  human  nature,  as  by  the  express  de¬ 
claration  of  the  inspired  oracles.  '  Conceiving,  with'  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  ariidcs,  that. the  state  of  man  is  that  of  a  fallen 
and  apostate  creature,  they  justly  conclude  that  a  mere  code 
of  morals  is  inadequate  to  his  •  relief  ;  that  having  lost  the' 
favour  of  God  by  his  transgression,  he  requires  not  merely 
to  be  instructed  in  the  rules  of  duty,  but  in  the  nicUiod  of 
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regaining  the' hapj5i  ness  He  has  forfeited;  thaf .  tKe*  parJon  of  < 
sin,  or  some  conjpensation  to  divine  justice  for  the  ii)jury  he 
has  done  to  the  majesty  of  the  supreme  lawgiver,’  are  tho 
objects  whicfi  ought,  in  th?.  plave,  to  occupy  his  au 
tcntion.  An  actjnaintaiice  with  the  rules  of  duty  may  be 
sufficient  to  teach  an  innocent  creature  how  to  secure  the 
felicity  he  possesses,  hut  can  aiFord  no  relief  to  a  guilty  cour 
science,  nor  instruct  the  sinner  how  to  recover  the  happinesf 
he  has  lost.  Let  it  be  re(nenibcr\*d,  that  Clinstianity  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  restorative  dispensation  ;  it  hears  a  continual  re-^ 
spect  to  a  state  from  which  .man  is  fallen,  and  is  a  provision 
for  repairing  that  ruin  vyhicli  introduction  of  moral  evil 

has  brought  tipon  him.  Exposed  to  the  displeasure  of  God 
and  the  curse  of  his  law,*  he  stands  in  need  of  a  Iledeetner; 
disordered  in  his  powers,  and  criripnally  averse  to  his  diny,» 
he  equally  needs  a  Sanctifiv^r.  .As  adapted  *  to  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  much  of  the  Nc\y  Testament  is  employed  in  displayiti^ 
tlie  character  and  unfolding  the  ofiices  of  both,  with  a  vie  w 
of  engaging  him  to  embrace  that  scheme  of  mercy,  which 
the  divine  benignity  has  thought  fit  to  exhibit  in  the  gospel. 
The 'intention  of  St.  John,  in  composing  the  evangelical  his- 
-  tory,  coincides  vyith  the  entire  purpose  and  scope  of  revela- 
*  tion :  ^  llu  •se  things  are  written'  said  he,  ‘  that  ye  viatf  Ae-" 
lieve  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  that,  believing,  ye  might  fiave' 
life  through  his  name.'  Whoever  considers  that,'  upon  every 
liypothcsis  except  the  Socinian,  Christianity  is  a  provision 
of  mercy,  for  an  apostate  and  stnfnl  world,  through  a  divine 
Mediator,  will  acknowledge  that  something  more  is  included 
,  in  the  idea  of  preaching  the  gospel,  than  the  inculcation  of 
'  moral  duties;  and  that  he,  who  confines  his  attention  to 
these,  exclianges  the  character  of  a  Christian  pastor  for  that 
of  a  fashionable  declaiiner  or  a  philosophical  moralist.  If  we’ 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  ministry,  of  the  apostles,  ijre  perceive  it' 
to  have  consisted  in  ‘  testifying  repentance  toward  God, 
and  faith  in  qur  Lord  Jesus  .Christ repentance,  which  is 
natural  religion  modified  by  the  circumstances  of'  a  fallen 
creature,  inclyding  a  return  to  t!ie  pafli  of  duty ;  and  faith, 
which  i^  a  practical  compliance  with  the  Christian*  d^spensa. 
.tion,  by  receiving  the  Saviour  as  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life.  Faith  and  repentance  being  jthe  primary  duties  en¬ 
joined  under  the  gospel,  and  the  production  of  these  the 
professed  end  of  the  inspired  writers,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  those,  who-  are  ambiiious  to  tread  in  their  steps,  insist 
niuch,  in  the  course  of  their  ministry,  on  the  topics  which 
supply  .the  principal  motives  to  these  duties the  evil  of 
sin,. the  extent  of  liuman  corruption,  together  with  the  dig-' 
power,  and  grace  of  the  Kedeeiner.  Remembering  that 
the  object  of  repentance  is  God,  they  do  not,  in  treating 
VoL.  V.  '  3  A  r 
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of  sioj  satisfy  themselves  with  displaying  its  mischievous  ef¬ 
fects  in 'Society:  they  expatiate  on  its  contrarieU*  to  the  di¬ 
vine  nature ;  they  speak  of  it  chiefly  as  an  affront  offered 
to  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Ruler ;  and  represent  no 
repentance  as  genuine,  which  springs  not  from  godly  sorrow, 
or  a  concern  for  having  displeased  God.  In  this  part  of  their 
oftice,  they  make  use  of  tlte  moral  law,  w'hich  requires  the 
devotion  of  the  whole  heart  and  unfailing  obedience,  as  the 
sword  of  the  spirit,  to  pierce  the  conscience,  and  to  convince 
men  that  by  the  deeds  of  it  no  Jiesh  living  can  be  justified,  but 
that  every  mouth  must  be  stopped,  and  the  whole  world  bccoirie 
guilty  Sefore  God.  The  uniform  course  of  experience  serves 
to  convince  them,  that,  till  a  deep  impression  of  this  truth 
be  made  on  the  heart,  the  character  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
promise  of  pardon  through  his  blood,  will  produce  no  gra¬ 
titude,  and  excite  no  interest.  In  inculcating  faith  in  Christ, 
they  cannot  satisfy  themselves  with  merely  exhibiting  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  ;  a  mere  assent  to  which  uport  his¬ 
torical  grounds  undeniably  fails,  in  innumerable  instances,  of 
producing  those  effects  which  arc  uniformly  ascribed  to  that 
principle  in  the  New  Testament,-^neither  overcoming  the 
world,  nor  purifying  the  heart,  nor  inducing  newness  of  life. 
They  are  of  opinion,  that  the  external  evidences  of  the- 
Christian  religion  are  chiefly  of  importance,  on  account  of 
their  tendency 'to  fix  the  attention  on  Christ,  the  principal 
object  exhibited  in  that  dispensation  ;  and  the  faith  on  which 
the  Scriptures  lay  so  much  stress,  and  connect  with  such  in- 
crt'able  benefits,  they  conceive  essentially  to  involve  a  per¬ 
sonal  reliance  on  Christ  for  salvation,  accompanied  with  a  cor¬ 
dial  submission  to  his  authority.  Attempting  to  produce  this 
scriptural  faith,  in  a  dependence  upon  the  divine  blessing 
(without  which  the  best  means  will  be  unsuccessful),  they  dwell 
much  on  the  dignity  of  his  character  as  the  Son  of  God, 
the  admirable  constitution  of  his  person  os.  Immanuel,  God 
with  us,  t!ie  efficacy  of  his  atonement  and  the  gracious  tenor 
of  his  invitations,  together  with  the  agency  of  that  Spirit 
which  is  intrusted  to  him  as  the  Mediator,  to  be  imparted 
to  the  members  of  liis  mystical  body.  In  their  view,  to 
preach  the  gospel  is  to  preach  Christ ;  they  perceive  tlia 
New  Testament  to  be  full  of  him,  .and  while  they  imbibe  tliat 
spirit  with  which  it  is  replete,  they  feel  a  sacretl  ambition  to 
diffuse  *  the  savour  of  his  name  in  every  place’. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  they'  are  inattentive 
to  the  interests  of  practical  religion,  or  that  their  ministry  is 
merely  occupied  in  explaining  and  enforcing  a  doctrinal  sys¬ 
tem.  None  lay  more  stress  on  the  duties  of  a  holy  life,  or 
urge  vvitli  more  constancy  the  necessity  of  their  hearers,  shew¬ 
ing  their  faith  by  tlieir  works ;  and  they  are  incessantly  af¬ 
firming,  with  Sti  James,  that  tlie  former  without  the  latter  i$ 
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tlead,  beiiij  alone.  Though  in  common  with  the  inspired 
writers  they  ascribe  their  transition,  from  a  state  of  death  to 
a  state  of  justification,  solely  to  faith  in  Christ  previous  to 
good  works  actually  performed,  yet  they  equally  insist  upon 
a  performance  of  those  works  as  the  evidence  of  justifying 
faith  ;  and,  supposing  life  to  be  spared,  as  the  indispensable 
condition  of  final  happiness.  The  law,  not  altered  in  its  re- 

Suirements,  (for  what  was  once  duty  they  conceive  to  bo. 

uty  still) — ^but  attempered  in  its  sanctions  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  fallen  creature,  they  exhibit  as  the  perpetual 
standard  of  rectitude,  as  the  sceptre  of  majesty  by  which 
the  Saviour  rules  his  disciples.  They  conceive  it  to  demand 
the  same  things,  though  not  with  the  same  rigour,  under  the 
gospel  dispensation  as  before :  the  matter  of  duty  they  look 
upon  as  unalterable,  and  the  only  difference  to  be  this,  that 
whereas  under  the  covenant  of  works  the  condition  of  life 
was  sinless  obedience,  under  the  new  covenant  an  obedience 
sincere  and  affectionate,  though  imperfect,  is  accepted  for 
the  sake  of  the  Redeemer.  At  the  same  time,  they  do  not 
cease  to  maintain,  that  the  faith  which  they  hold  to  be  iusti. 
fying  comprehends  in  it  the  seminal  principle  of  every  virtue, 
tnat  if  genuine  it  will  not  fail  to  be  fruitful,  and  that  a  Chris- 
tian  hath  it  in  his  power  to  shew  his  faith  *  by  his  works,*  and 
by  no  other  means.  Under  a  full  conviction  of  the  fallen 
state  of  man,  together  with  his  moral  incapacity  to  do  what 
is  pleasing  to  God,  they'  copiously  insist  on  the  agency  of 
the  Spirit,  and  affectionately  urge  their  hearers  to  implore 
'  his  gracious  assistance.  From  no  class  of  men  will  you  hear 
more  solemn  warnings  against  sin,  more  earnest  calls  to  re¬ 
pentance  or  more  full  and  distinct  delineations  of  the  duties 
resulting  from  every  relation  in  life,  accompanied  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  advantage  of  drawing,  from  the  mysteries  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  the  strongest  motives. to  strengthen  the  abhorrence  of 
the  one,  and  enforce  the  practice  of.  the  other.  In  their 
hands,  morality  loses  nothing  but  the  pagan  air  with  which 
it  is  too  often  invested :  the  morality  which  they  enjoin  is  of 
heavenly  origin,  the  pure  emanation  of  truth  and  love, 
sprinkled  with  atoning  blood,  and  baptized  into  an  element 
of  Christian  sanctity.  That  they  are  not  indifferent  to 
the  interests  of  virtue  is  sufficiently  apparent, 'from  the  warm 
approbation  they  uniformly  express  of  the  excellent  work  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  which  is  not  more  conspicuous  for  the  or¬ 
thodoxy  of  its  tenets,  than  for  the  purity  and  energy  of  its 
moral  instruction.  If  w’e  look  at  the  e&cts  produced  from 
the  ministry  of  these  men,  they  are  such  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  from  a  faithful  exhibition  of  the  truth  of 
•God.  Wherever  they  labour,  careless  sinners -ar*)  awakened, 
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profligate  transgressors  are  reclaimed,  the  mere  form  of  reli» 
gion  is  succeeded  by  the  power,  and  fruits  of  genuine  piety 
appear  in  the  holy  and  exemplary  lives  of  their  adherents. 

A  visible  reformation  in  society  at  large,  and  in  many  iiu 
stances  nnorpiivocal  proofs  ot  solid  conversion,  attest  the  | 
purity  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  utility  of  their  labours ; 
effects,  which  we  challenge  their  enemies  to  produce  where 
a  different  sort  of  teaching  prevails. 

The  controversy  between  them  and  their  opponents,  to  say 
the  truth,  turns  on  a  point  of  the.  greatest  tnagnitude  :  the  \ 
.question  at  issue  respects  the  choice  of  a  supreme  end,  and 
whether  we  will  take  ‘  the  Lord  to  be  our  God.’  'I’heir 
opponents  are  for  confining  religion  to  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reve¬ 
lation,  accompanied  with  some  external  rites  of  devotion, 
.while  the  .world  is  allowed  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the 
heart :  they  are  for  carrying  into  effect  the  apostolic  comr 
•mission,  by  sumnioning  men  to  repentance,  and  engaging 
them  to  an  entire  surrender  of  themselves  to  the  seryice  oi 
.God  through  a  Mediator.  In  the  system  of  human  life,  their 
opponents  assign  to  devotion  a  .very  narrow  and  limited 
agency ;  they  contend  for  its  having  the  supreme  controul. 
•The  former  .expect  nothing  from  religion,  but  the  restraint 
.of  outw'ard -enormities  by  the  fear  of  future  punishment ;  in 
the  views  of  the  -latter,  it  is  productive  of  positive  exceL 
Icnce,  a  perennial  spring  of  peace,  purit)’,  and  joy.  In¬ 
stead  of  .regarding  it  as  a  matter  of  occasional  reference,  S 
they  consider  it  as  a  principle  of  constant  operation.  While 
lii  eir  oppotients  always  overlook  and  frequently  deny  the 
specific  difference  between  the  church  and  the  world;  ia 
their  views  the  Christian  is  a  pilgrim  and  .stranger  in  the 
earth,  one  whose  hean  is  in  heaven,  and  who  is  supremely 
engaged  in  the  pur.suit-  of  eternal  realities.  Their  fiercest 
•.ppposers,  it  is  true,  give  to  Jesus  Christ  the  title  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour  of  the  w'orld ;  but  it  requires  very  little  attention  to 
perceive,  that  their  hope  of  future  ha()piitcss  is  |)laced  on 
the  supposed  preponderancy  of  the  virtues  over  the  vices, 
and  the  claims  which  they  thence  conceive  to  result  on  the 
justice  of  God  :  wiiile  the  opposite  party  consider  themselves  ■ 
as  mere  pensioners  on  mercy,  flee  for  refuge  to  the  cross,  ; 
and  ascribe  their  hopes  of  salvation  entirely  to  the  grace  of  | 
the  Redeemer, 

For  our  par*^  supposing  the  being  and  perfections  of.  God 
once  ascertained,  we  can  conceive  of  no  point  at  which  we 
can  be  invited  to  stop,  short  of  that  serious  piety  and  ha-- 
bitiud  devotion  vvhic.h  the  evangelical  clergy  enforce^  To 
^ive  without  religion,  to  be  devoid  of  habitual  devotion,  is 
natural  and  necessary  in  him  who  disbelieves  the  existence  of  I 
iu  object ;  but  upon  what  principles  he  can  justify  his  con*- 
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duct,  who  professes  to  believe  in  a  Deity,  without  aiming  to 
please  him  in  ail  things,  without  placing  his  happiness  in  his 
favour,,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprcheiul. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  without  re¬ 
marking  the  exemplary  moderation  of  this  class  of  the  clergy 
on  those  intricate  points  which  unhappily  divide  the  Chris* 
tian  chured)  ;  the  questions,  we  mean,  that  relate  to  predesti¬ 
nation  and  free  will,  on  which,  equally  rentote  from  Pelagian 
heresy  and  Antinomian  licentiousness,  they  freely  tolerate  and 
indulge  a  diversity  of  opinion,  embracing  Calvinists  and 
Arminians  with  little  distinction,  provided  the  Calvinism  of  the' 
former  be  practical  and  moderate,  and  the  Arminianisiq  of 
the  latter,  evangelical  'and  devout.  The  greater  part  of  them 
lean,  we  believe,  to  tlte  doctrine  of  general  redemption,  and 
love  to  represent  the  gospel  as  bearing  a  friendly  aspect  to¬ 
ward  tlie  eternal  hajrpiness  of  all  to  whom  it  is  addressed : 
but  they  are  much  less  anxious  to  establish  u  polemical  ac¬ 
curacy,  than  to  ‘win  souls  to -Christ.* 

'  The  opposition  they  encounter  from  various  quarters,  will 
not  surprise  those  who  reflect,-  that  they  are  not  of  tlie  world, 
that  the  world  loves  only  its  own,  and  naturally. feels  a  dis¬ 
like  to  such  as  testify  that  its  works  are  evil.  The  Christi¬ 
anity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  community  is  merely  no¬ 
minal  ;  and  it  necessarily  follows,  tliat,  wherever  the  truths 
of  religion  are  faithfully  exhibited  and  practically  exempli¬ 
fied,  they  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  the  same  friends  and 
>he  same  enemies  as  at  their  first  promulgation  ^  they  will  be 
still  exposed  to  assault  from  the  prejudices  of’  uurenewed 
minds,  they  will  be  upheld  by  the  same  almighty  power,  and 

will  continue  to  insinuate  themselves  into  tlie  hearts  of  the 
*  » 

simple  and  sincere  with  the  same  irresistible  force. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  excuse’  the  length  to  vvliich  we 
have  extended  our  delineation  of  the  principles  of  the  clergy 
styled  ‘  evangelical  ’,  reflecting  how  grossly  they  liave  been 
misrepresented,  and  that,  until  the  subject  is  placed  fairly  and 
fully  in  view,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  equitable  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  treatment  tliey  liave  met  witli  from  tlie  wri^r 
under  consideration.  An  examination  of  the  charges  he  has 
adduced  must  be  reserved  to  a  future  number,  and  will  com¬ 
plete  our  review  of  his  work.  > 

— - - - - - - - —  - .  . 

Art.  V.  Memoirs  ^  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  AgricuU 
tore,  containii^  Cominunications  on  various  Subjects  in  Husbandry 
and  Kurd  Afrairs.  To  which  is  added,  a  Statistical  Account  of 
the-  Schuylkill  permabeot  Bridge.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  pp.  453.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1808.  - ■ ‘ 

"a  ’  *  * 

TF,  in  reviewing  the  miscellaneous  volumes  of  Communicar 
tions,  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  this  country 
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under  the  immediate  sanction  of  public  authority,  and  arc  se« 
lected  trom  the  united  labours  of  a  lon^r  established  and  en¬ 
lightened  body  of  practical  and  theoretical  agriculturists,  u  e 
ha\'e  had  occasion  to  complain  of  the  introduction  of  much 
that  is  irrelevant  and  obsolete, — it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect,  in  the  Memoirs  of  an  infant  and  private  society  in 
a  comparatively  new  country,  a  more  systematic  selection 
of  interesting  matter.  We  shall  not  therefore  take  any  other 
notice  of  this  obvious  fault  in  the  volume  which  has  just 
reached  our  hands,  than  an  occasional  hint  in  enumerating  the  I 
nMuioirs  that  are  liable  to  such  objections ;  and  we  shall  I 

proceed  to  specify  the  contents,  leaving  all  other  general  I 

remarks  till,  they  present  themselves  at  the  close  of  this  | 

article.  ’  I 

Though  we  have  called  the^  Philadelphia  agricultural  as-  | 
sociation  an  infant  society,  it  appears  by  the  preface  that  ‘it  1 

was  formed  in  the  year  1785,  and  continued  to  meet  regu-  ? 

larly  for  several  years  and  ‘  published  numerous  communi-  . 
cations  from  practical  men  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.!  « 
The  society  uras,  however,  ‘permitted  to  fall  into  a  long  i 
sleep,  but  was  again  revived  in  the  winter  of  1804,  and  now 
holds  regular  meetings’.  As  it  is  chiefly  from  the  re-  ; 

suit  of  their  recent  labours  that  these  memoirs  have  arisen,  1 
they  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  transactions  of  an  agri- 
tural  society’  in  one  of  its  earliest  stages. 

Some  complaints  are  made  of  the  backwardness  of  the 
American  government  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  so-  i 

ciety,  and  of  the  neglect  which  has  been  shewn  of  a  plan  for  ? 

establishing  a  state-society  of  agriculture  iti  Pennsylvania,  | 

proposed  by  petition  to  the  legislature  in  1794.  ‘Public  aid’, 
it  is  said-,  ‘has  been  so  often  sought  in  vain,  that  private  ex¬ 
ertions  must  be  redoubled’;  but  it  is  not  a  promising  omen  j 

of  the  interest  excited  by  the  labours  of  the  society,  that  ; 

none  of  the  premiums,  either  of  those  proposed  in  179.1, 
or  of  those  proposed  in  1806,  appear  to  have  been  awarded, 
excepting  one  gold  medail  for  the  manufacture  of  five  , 
hundred  weight  of  cheese  made  on  one  •  farm  within  the 
United  States.  Lists  of  those  premiums,  of  the  members 
of  the  society,  and  of  the  meagre  agricultural  library  they 
possess,  together  with  the  laws,  the  outline  of  the  plan 

nosed  to  the  legislature  as  mentioned  above,  and  an  in- 
ictory  lecture  to  a  course  upon  medicine,  f treating  of 
the  duty  and  advantages  of  studying  the  diseases  of  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  and  the  remedies  proper  to  remove  them,)  by 
Dr,  Rush,  form  the  preliminary  contents.  ' 

The  first  memoir  is  On  Sheep^  By  John  D.  Steele^  near 
Downing  towny  Chesta'  countyy  Pennsylvania;  in  which  the 


I 
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keeping  of  sheep  is  recommended  to  the  American  farmers, 
and  the  objections  made  against  the  practice  are  answered. 

'I  he  chief  objection  appears  to  be  the  danger  they  are  ex¬ 
posed  to,  from  the  nocturnal  depredations  of  dogs.  This  is 
a  local,  and  probably  only  a  temporary,  evil.  Nothing  new, 
that  is  interesting  to  the  English  farmer,  can  be.  extracted 
either  from  this,  or  the  following  paper,  II.  On  iunen 
cattlCy  by  Richard  Peters. 

HI.  On  rotting  Jlax,  by  Joseph  Cooper^  of  New  Jersey. 
The  same  mode,  which  is  in  general  use  in  Ireland,  viz. 
to  steep  the  flax  only  a  short  time  (Mr.  Cooper  says  twi^ 
weeks,  but  we  believe  that  from  eight  to  ten  days  is  the  usual 
period  employed  in  Ireland),  and  then  to  spread  it  out 
thinly  upon  stubble,  turning  it  occasionally  till  it  is  consi¬ 
dered  fit  for  skutching. — He  was  taught  this  mode  about 
18  years  ago  by  a  German  servant,  who  reprobated  the  prac¬ 
tice"^  of  leaving  the  flax  in  the  water  till  it  was  sufficiently 
rotted. 

IV.  On  peach-trees.  By  Joseph  Cooper ^  of  New  Jersey. _ 

V.  On  ditto.  By  Richard  Peters.  These  and  other  papers, 
relating  to  the  cultivation  of  peach-trees  on  a  large  scale  iii 
orchards  as  a  part  of  husbandry,  being  local  to  -America, 
or  rather  to  the  southern  and  some  of  the  middle  states, 
and  not  oflering  any  thing  peculiarly. interesting  to  Euro- 
])ean  horticulturists,  will  not  require- further  comment. 

VI.  On  cutting  of  the  Horns  of  bull  Calves.  By  .Paul  . 
Cooper,  of  JVoodbury,  New  Jersey.  ‘  The  method  is,  when 

a  calf  is  about  a  month  old,  and  the  horns  have  risen  above 
the  skin,  to  cut  ofl'  the  knobs  close  with  a  chisel,  and  with 
a  sharp  gouge  pare  them  clean  from  the  bone :  flien  sear 
the  wound,  and  fill  it  with  sturgeon’s  oil,  or  hog’s  lard’.  It  is 
not  stated  that  the  horns  will  not  grow  after  this  operation, 
which,  however,  must  be  implied  to  constitute  its  utility ; 
and  as  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  can  be  done  eflectu- 
ally  without  giving  the  animal  much  pain,  it  docs  not  seem 
,  that  the  advantage  of  haying  hornless  bulls  is  an  adequate 
reason  for  the  practice. 

VII.  Departure  of  the  southern  Timber,  a  Proof  qf  the  Ten-- 
dency  in  Nature  ip  a  Change  of  Products  on  ihe  same  Soil. 
By  Richard  Peters.  By  departure,  Mr.-  Peters  means  de- 
perisliment ;  and  in  this  and  another  memoir  deduces,  from 
the  circumstance  of  pine  timber  having  disappeared  in  some 
places,  and  being  succeeded  by  timber  of  ditt'erent  descrip¬ 
tions,  the  hypothesis,  that  nature  is  continually  changing  her 
products  and  thus  regularly  effecting  a  rotation  of  crops  of 
her  own.  From  this  he  argues  and  advises  a  due  change 
of  crops  in  agriculture.  The  experience  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  theory  of  the  chemist,  suffice  to  establish  the  ii^- 
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dispensable  expediency  of  a  rotation  which  will  draw  iri 
turn  from  the  soil  the  vafious  vegetable  pabula  it  contains^ 
without  fecdrring  to  the  analogy  ol  insuiak^l  facts  in  the 
grand  economy  of  nature. 

IX.  On  Smut  hi  Wheat.  P>i/  William  Youv",' of  Brandij~ 
Xcine,  Delaware.  Remarks  on  (h'ltOy  bi/  Janu  s  .Mtase,  M.  1). 
X-  Remarks  on  the  Smut  and  Mihlexi'  ij  fl'lieat,  bi/  A.Fo.her^ 
gillf  M.D.  F  R.S.  &f.  No  new  facts  or  arguineiits  occur 
in  these  papers,  relative  cither  to  the  latent  origin  of  the 
smut,  or  the  various  means  recommended  lor  preventing 


< 
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Xi.  Substitute  for  Trench  plouffhinsti  (md  a  new  Mode  of 
putting  in  winter  GraifK  uad  on  live  IVnces,  .  Jhj  Caleb  Kirk^ 
near  lork^  Pennsykania.  'The  two  implements,  wooden 
cuts  of  which  accompany  this  memoir,  appear  well  adapted 
to  be  worked  with  ease,  and  to  stir  the  j>ronnd  to  a  great 

depth  where  it  is  not  stony.  Mr.  KirkVs  method  of  prejiar- 

ing  Jiis  land  for  sowing  deserves  attention. 

‘  I  trake  about  ten  cuts  in  the  breadth  of  a  rod,  not  ploughing 
ifc  in  lands,  but  going  along  one  side  of  the-  field,  with  one  horse  irf 
the  furrow,  and  returning  on  the  same  side  of  the  land  Or  field,  w  itK 
the  off  horse  in  the  furrow,  thus  forming  one  ridge:  then  going  with, 
the  near  horse  in  the  last  made  funoW,  another  ridge  is  formed,  and 

so  on  till  the  field  is  ploughed.  Thus  every  ridge  or  row  will  go 

from. end  to  end  of  the  field,  which  will  seldorn  be  the  case  if  the 
field  be  marked  out  iii  lands,  and  then  ploughed  by  going  on  one 
edge  of  the  .  land  and  returning  on  the  other,  as  there  is  often  some 
small  difference  in  the  width  vf  the  land,  near  the  finishing,  which 
might .  make  two  furrows  run  into  one,  and  not  be  so  plain  a  guide 
to  the  reapers :  and  as  the  shovel  plough  throws  the  mould  on  both 
side€  alike,  the  ridges  will  be  as  fair  one  way  as  the  other.  TheJ 
cuts  oi*  furrows  will  appear  about  six  .or  eight  inches  deep,  with  a 
sharp  ridge  between  them.  I  then  sow  broad  cast,  and  harrow  in 
the  directioii  of  the  furrowfe.  Grain  sowm  in  this  manner  has  many 
advantages..  The  phints  stand  handsomely  in  rowsj  which  are  a  suf¬ 
ficient  guide  to  the  reapers,  and  for  sowing  clover  seed  or  gypsum  | 
and  the  whole  field  being  in  one  entire  land,  there  is  less  ground 
lost ;  the  ground  moreover  Is  less  liable  to  wash,  and  the  surface  is 
handsomer  for  mo\ving  than  in  the  common^  way,  A  little  fine  mould 
generally  rolls  into  the  furrow  behind  the  shovel  which  makes  an 
excellent  bed  for  the  grains  of  wheat  to  push  out  their  roots  in,  and 
the  liarrow,  restifig  bn  the  ridges,  levels  them,  and  throws  a  proper 
portion  of  mould  on  the  grain,  nearly  as  light  as  if  it  were  riddled* 
u  hus  the  ground  is  levelled,  but  the  soil  being  lighter  in  the  rovvs  where 
the  seed  lies,  it  will  settle  a  little,  and  the  plants  being  somewhat 
below  the  general  surface,  they  are  bet  so  subject  to  injury  by  alter¬ 
nate  freezing  and  thawing  in  winter  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  common 
way,  the  plants  often  stand  on  the  very  heights,  where  by  a  little 
freezing  and  thawing  the  roots  arc  left  nal^U  \ 
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XlT.  Nero  mineral  Manure  for  Clover.  By  Jo.^iah  Reeve^  of 
MiUifoais  Creek,  Nexo  Jersey.  This  n.anure  is  dcscribeiJ  by 
Hir.  Kt'cve  as  ‘  a  l)l:tck  .xulphuric  substaticd  called  by  iis 
narlc;’  ar.d  it  is  added  tliat  Dr.  Seyhert,  liaViifg  analysed 
t|e  substatice,  found  it  to  be  a  ferruginous  clay.  •  Nothing 
esm  be  more  vague  than  this  description.  P'ro.m  its  effects 
being  said  to  be  greater  tliaii  those  of  double  the  quantity  of  any 
Ollier  manure,  the  subsrance  was  well  worth  more  attention; 
hnt  hovV  clay,  perhaps  the  most  sterile  of  all  soils, 

’em  become  so  productive  a  iiianulx*,  we  can  no  more  con- 
Cfive,  than  how  a  chemical  analysis-  can  be  said  to  have 
Bioved  any  substance  to  he  o.  ferruginous  clay,  the  only  ne- 
C’ssary  apparatn«  for  discovering  which  are  eyes  and  hngers. 
We  will  not  take  this  aS  ^  specimen  of  the  state -of  agricul¬ 
tural  chemistry  in  the  Utiitt  d  Stales. 

;  Xlll.  Expenses  and  Profits  of  a  Dairy;  By  Algernon  Bo- 
Berts.  XIV.  Account  of  the  Produce  of' Wheat  and  Bye,  dtu 
ring  16  Fears  in  loxoer  Merion  Townsh'ip-,  'Philadelphia  County, 
\y  the  same,  XV.  On  live  Fences.  By  John  Taylor,  of  Port 
ryal,  Caroline  County,  Virginia.  Cedar  appuafs  to  have 
een  employed  by  Mr.  Taylor  for  this  purpose^  and  to  form 
trong,  dnrablej  and  handsome  fences.  XVI  Account  qf\a 
txe  Pummice  Press,  y}{th  some  Bemarks  upon  Cyder  makingf 
[y  Timothy  Matlack  of  Lancaster.  This  press,  of  which  » 
ood  cut  is  given,  acts  by  double  levers,  both  downwards  and 
pwards  at. the  same  time,  with  a  pressure  f  rom  a  weight  of 
ne  hundred  pounds^  equal  to  5,000  pounds*  It  appears  to  be- 
imple  in  its  construction,  easy  in  its  management,  and  effici- 
ni  iii  its  operation ;  but  being  manifestly  inferior  to  .the 
crew'-press,  its  chief  recommendation,  which  indeed  is  not  a 
light  one  in  the  interior  parts  of  America,  is  ‘  that  any  farmer 
vho  cun  handle  a  saw,  an  axe,  and  an  augur,  can  readily- 
fciake.  the.  whole.’  ... 

XVII.  On  the  injurious  E/recis  of  Clover  to  Oixhards..  By 
Bichard  Peters.  XVIII.  New  Disease  in  Wheat.  Sundry 
H  ommunications.  _  Du  proved  llayJuddcrs  .By  Moses 

!  Coates,  near  Downing  7or<'M.— XX.  On  Sheep  and  their  Dis- 
euses.  By  Joseph  Capner  of  Flemhigton,  New  Jersey.  These 
four  papers  are  wholly  unimportant,  aiul  strictly  local. 

'  XXI.  On  Jerusalem  Wheat.  By  Dr.Jokn  Keemle.-  Thi» 
:ticw  species  of  grain,  appears  to  be  liardier  and  more  produe*!- 
"live  than  the  common  wheat.  W'e  do  not  recollect  to  have 
Msewhere  seen  the  incident,  to  which  Jernsalein  wheat  is  saitl 
to  have  owed  its  introduction  into  Ireland.  It  appears  that  a 
rvantot  that  eccentric  character,  the  late  Mr.  Whaley,  who,  for 
-tt  "ager,  undertook  to  walk  to  Palestine,  brunghlback  with  him- 
small  sheaf  of  wheat,  and  fixed  it  up  as  a  sign  to  an  ale*- 
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house  which  he  kept  for  some  years  after  in  Dublin.  In  tirns 
it  was  blown  down,  and  a  farmer,  who  accidentally  passed, 
perceiving  a  few  heads  among  the  straw,  picked  and  piantei^ 
them.  He  continued  to  propagate  it  until  he  had  several  acre 
of  it  sown,  when  he  sold  the  seed  at  the  immense  price  of  tet 
guineas  the  stone. 

XXII.  On  the  ycllmv  Water  of  Horses.  '  By  Richard  Peten. 
This  is  mostly  a  detail  of  experiments  made  upon  four  horset  j 
of  Mr.  Peters’s,  attacked  by  this  disorder,  one  only  of.whicli! 
survived  both  the  distemper  and  the  experiments,  and  of  tbii^ 
ot>e  it  is  candidly  stated  that  ^  he  had  so  many  medicines  ad.; 
ministered,  and  so  many  external  applications  were  used,  t’nai 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what,  specifically,  performed  the-  tS 


cure. 


XXIII.  On  Gypsum.  By  Richard  Peters.  This  substance,  ^ 
the  contested  reputation  of  which  has  in  this  country  settled  intq  Si 
a  medium  opinion,  between  the  extravagant.notions  entertain.^ P 
ed  at  its  first  introduction,  and  the  determined  opposition  off  tt 
prgudice  against  its  use,  was  chiefly  brought  into  extensive; 
notice  by  Mr.  Peters,  whose  opinion  of  it  may  be  collected^  * 
from  the  following  passage. 

«  Thirty-seven  years  have  now  (1807)  elapsed,  since  my  first  acquam-l 
tance  with  the  gypsum ;  and  its  agricultural  uses  and  properties.  During! 
the  whole  of  that  period  (saving  an  interval  occasioned  by  the  war)  1 
have  unremittingly  continued  the  free  and  extensive  use  of  that  substance}:  * 
and  have  not,  in  a  single  instance,  had  occasion  tu  repent,  that  I  had’  J 
used  or  recommended  it.’ 


Gypsum,  it  appears,  was  first  applied  as  a  manure  in  Amc-.  i 
rica,  in  consequence  of  a  cuiuuuiiiicatioii  from  Germany  in  ■ 
I  letter  to  a  Mr.  Jacob  Barge,'  from  one  who  liad  gone  over  ' 


from  Pennsylvania  to  Germany  for  redeuiptioners.  The  wri 
ter  sent  over  a  specimen  of  the  gypsum,  and  desired  Mr.; 
Barge  to  seek  for  land  in  which  it  could  be  found  ;  it  was  alsoi 
stated  ' 


*  that  the  discovery  was  then  of  no  longstanding  in  Germany ;  and  that 
it  bad  been  accidentally  made  by  a  labourer,  employed  in  mixing  stucco 
mtMtar,  at  a  large  building.  He  saw  that  the  path  used,  or  made  by  him, 
in  going  from  his  work  to  his  cottage,  tlirew  uji  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
clover  in  the  succeeding  season,  when  all  other  parts  of  the  field  exhibited 
sterility.  He  attributed  this  extraordinary  vegetation  to  the  dust  flying ' 
off  his  clothes  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  idea,  he  strewed  oflPals  of  the 
gypsum  near  his  cottage.  The  effects  of  it  astonished  every  spectator, 
and  he  received  from  the  eddv}an,  or  landlord,  a  reward  for  divulging 
th?  secret.’ 

Mr.  Barge  comonuuicatecl  the  letter  to  Mr.  Peters,  who  ob- 
tained  a  bushel  of  gypsum  from  a  burr-ruill-stone  maker, 
which  enabled  him  to  begin  his  agricultural  experiments.  A 
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tfSiiitity  of  tivent}’  tons,  imported  as  ballast,  and  thrown  out 
^  a  wharf  without  knowledge  of  its  valuQ,  was  the  first  con^ 
aidorable  foundation  on  which  they  were  prosecuted.  With 
this  Mr.  Barge  began  pu»'‘»'erizing  the  gypsum,  first  in  a  hand-, 
liliil,  and  afterwards  in  a  horse-mill.  The  efficacy*  of  the  ma- 
uare  being  ascertained,  the  knowledge  of  it  was  rapidly  dis- 
IBiiinated  ;  and  from  these  small  beginnings  it  lias  become  a 
pRiuipal  feature  in  American  husbandry. 

J\XIV.  Account  of  the  Dimensions  of  American  Trees.  By 
John  Pearson,  of  Darby.  XXV.  Ori  Peach-trees,  by  Richard 
Peters.  XXVI.  Improvement  of  Land,  by  William' Ashford^ 
^  Chester  County.  Recomnaends  lime  and  plaister,  and  oxen 
iSEtead  of  horses.  XXVII.  On  the  Thickness,  Cement,  and 
Materials  of  Walls  of  Farm  and  other  Buildings.  By  Richard 
Peters.  The  prison  of  Pl)iladelphia,  fort  Moultrie,  the 
Sehuylkill  bridge,  and  old  Irish  castles,  are  the  buildings  com* 
IQpnted  upon,  and  have  no  more  to  do  with  any  thing  rela¬ 
tive  to  rural  economy  than  the  walls  of  Babylon  or  the  py- 
wmids  of  Kgypt.  XXVllI.  On  Orchards,  by  Rithard  Peters, 
and  a  Letter  on  the  same  from  William  Coxe.  XXIX.  On 
cietrse  Flour,  broken  Bread,  and  the  Force  of  JIabit  as  it  re* 
Ittes  to  Esculents.  By  Richard  Peters.  Though  this  paper 
appears  misplaced  in  a  volume  purporting  to  be  on  agricul-  ■ 
tfiral  subjects,  it  is  valuable  and  interesting,  containing  facts 
and  observations  that,  in  times  of  scarcity  particularly,  should 
be  made  known  and  brought  home  to  the  lower  classes,  who 
Mr  far  more  fastidious,  especially  in  cities,  respecting  the  fine- 
ness  or  tastefulness  of  their  bread,  than  the  higher  ranks. 

cannot,  however,  go  the  whole  length  with  Mr.  Peters, 
and  must  decidedly  enter  a  caveat  against  his  eulogium  of 
-ffic  Dutch  ship  bread,  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  the.  most 
disgusting  compound,  of  rye-bran  and  real  sawdust,  that 
|C\cr  was  intruded  upon  mankind  for  food.  Several  appro¬ 
priate  anecdotes  are  told  in  the  course  of  this  memoir. 

XXX.  Herbage  and  Shrubs  spontaneously  produced,  after 
Forest  Trees  burnt,  by  firing  the  Woods.  By  Richard  Peters. 

^XX\,  On  Trench-ploughing,  by  the  same.  XXXII.  Hemlock 
for 

live  fences,  by  the  same.  The  hemlock  tree  .is  the  pinus 
abies  Americana,  a  species  of  spruce-.fir.  Hedges  made  of  it 
are  preferred  by  Mr.  Peters  to  those  of  cedar,  which  are  re¬ 
commended  in  a  former  paper.  From  the  description  here 
given,  they  seem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  yew-tree  hedges. 
^XXIH.  Utility  of  the  Ifalian  Mulberry-ti  'ee,  and  on  making 
IV me.  By  Joseph  Cooper.  XXXIV.  On  a  three-furrow  PlouglL 
iPy  William  Rakewclt.  TLliXy.  On  Spelfz.  By  James  Mease, 
Jpl.  D.  This  variety  of  wheat  is  much  cultivated  in  the  middle 
ouiities  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  highly  prized.  XXXVI.  On 
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Draining,  Bxf  Samuel  Dickey.  I'en  acres  of  swampy  is, 
imperfectly  drained  by  Mr.  DickeVj  bv  large  and  distant  ot 
cuts,  would  have  been  effectually  cured  by  underdraining; 
which,'  however,  he  seems  never  to  have  heard  ! 

XXXV Ili  Observations  on  making  and  fining  C^der,  ani 
Peach-trees,  liy  Timothy  Matlack,  Tsifi  XXXVIII.  i 
Jledges,-  A  postscript  to  Mr.  Taylor’s  memoir  on  live  feiu  * 
XXXIX.  Jxeuiarks  on  the  Plan  of  a  Stercorary.  By  Bick  * 
Peters.  XL.  ..lecount  of  ‘  native  Thorns.  By  Thonuis  M 
XLI.  Grcxi'th  qfj'hoi’nsfroni  Cuttings  of  the  Boots.  By  Jui^  n 
Mease,  M.  D.  In  the  twenty -third  volume  of  the  Transact^  ^ 
of  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Moston  n. 
■Manchester,  has  given  at)  account  of  his  success  in  t' 
propagation  of  thorns  by  cutting  the  roots  into  lengths  as 
planting  them.  This-  mode  has  been  also-  accidentally  d 
covered  in  America  by  a  Mr.  Armor.  The  trimmings  fix^ 
the  roots  of  old  thorns  which  were  transplanting,  bek 
thrown  carelessly  under  some  earth,  began  to  grow  vigi 
rously,  and  many  of  the  plants  were  set  out.  XLII;  Ik, ! 
enption  of  a  Kitchen-stove.  By  Samuel  Dickey.  With  a  plat? 

XLIii.  Changes  of  Timber  and  Plants.-  Paces  of  Aniim 
eittinct.  Ty  Richard  Peters.  With  communications  on  dr 
subject  from  three  other  gentlemen.  The  hypotheses  whi  ' 
Mr.  Peters  and  his  coadjutors,  in  these  and  some  precedi 
papers,  appear  to  be  desirous  of  establishing,  is  the  spot 
taneous  production,  not  only  of  vegetables,  but  of  anima 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe!  In  every  view,  we  consider  thtE 
as  disgraceful  to  the  authors.  They  maintain  a  hypothes  ^ 
completely  at  variance  both  with  reason  and  revelation 
they  evince  but  very  humble  qualifications  for  the  arduon 
task  ;  and  they  intrude  abstruse,  not  to  add  pernicious  dis^  ^ 
quisitions,  in  a  most  unsuitable  and  impi-oper  place, 
lioctrine  of  a/;  oic  is  so  consistent  with  experience,  win  Jjj 
philosophy,  and  with  religion,  that  whtTe  we  do  not  imroo 
diately  perceive  the  gcrnis  wlience  any  novel  vegetation  g 
arise.s,  (of  which,  no  doubt,  there  are  many  and  vei’y  asto-  ^ 
bishing  instances),  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  have  recoursei'  I 
gratuitous  combination,  and  call  such,  productions  the  mtfi  \ 
children  (f  surrounding  eircumstances.  I'he  dissemination  tf  i 
piauts  is  an  operation  of  the  most  expanded  and  unceasing  :  j 
though  sometimes  imperceptible  and  unaccountable  kind  | 
Seeds  of  every  imagin-ahle  form,  and  size,  and  property,  pe^  nj 
vade,  in  innumerable  profusion,  earth,  air,  and  water.  Aitf  ;j 
they  are  so’ bountithlly  supplied  with  all  the  qualities  neccs-  t' 
saiy  for  propagation  and  preservation,  inexhaustible  numbers  t 
indestructible  seminality,  teguments,-  hooks,  wings,  and  oatSi  ’  i 
that  by  the  aid  of  the  .windsj  and.  waters,  of  birds,  and-^  ! 
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Irticcts  a  single  pair  of  plants  of  every  species  would  be 
^■»tfticiei)t,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Linnauis,  to  stock 
’  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  without  the  intervention  of 
A  man  who  writes  the  lanmiage  of  Hacon  and  New- 
"  and  Boyle  should  be  ashameci,  ■  we  will  not  say  of  the 
'  iindety,  h<it  of  the  unphilosophical  absurdity,  of  imagining 
!  jir.d  spontaneotts  productions,  brought  into  existence 

r  lif  ^  order  of  tilings.’  If  we  mistake  not,  this  Mr.’ 

fakers  is  a  judge  !^as  well  as  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  an  advo- 
e  of  the  iime  belief !  (vSee  F.cl.  Rev.  VoL  11.  p.  991.) 
latever  may  be  the  piety  of  the  English  bench,  we  rejoice 
t  it  is  not  disgraced  by  such  outrages  pf  decorum  an4’ 
)lit'“  virtue. 

(f  ,1 V.  Gypsum ;  whether  it  is  \he'\  found  in  the  United  States. 
Richard  Peters.  The  United  States  are  principally  supplied 
li  this  article  from  Nora  Scotia.  It  appears  from  this  paper 
t  it  is  found  in  I.ouisiana,  and  in  some  other  parts  ;  yet  no 
ere  so  as  to  avail  the  agriculturists  of-  the  old  states.  ' 
LV.  Obsewations  on  the  Peajiy  or  Beetle,  and  Fruit-curcu- 
“  lf$.  By  IVilliam  Bartram, 

’*XLVI.  Memoir  upon  clearing  Land.  By  John  Taylor,  Esq. 
.j.i0Carotine,  Virginia.  This  paper  is  interesting,  as  a  narrative 
'\iJithe  most  approved  method  of  breaking  up  forest-land  in 
4|tterica ;  but  can  only  be  locally  instructive. 

•  JAn  Appendix  cont^ns  eleven  articles,  chiefly  extracts  from 
^ler  publications.  Amongst  them,  however,  a  jiaper  by 
'  ffiseph  Cooper,  intitled  Change  of  seed  not  necessary  to  prevent 
dgi'eneracv,  altliough  it  is  said  to  have  been  ‘  already  published 
ih  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,’  has  not  before  occurred 
l’-  ious.  It  is  so  curious  and  important,  that  we  wish  it  were  in 
ohr  power  to  insert  it  entire.  From  forty  5’ears  experience, 
Mr.  Cooper  combats  the  generally  received  opinion  that 
■  Cfiange  of  seed  is  necessary  to'  prevent  degeneracy.  It 
IjEuuld  be  a  most  desirable  information  to  husbandmen  in  all 
iWiintries,  if  this  couid  be  fairly  established ;  and  though  tve 
ttunot  give  our  assent  to  an  opinion  so  contradictory  to 

t;neral,  and  to  our  own  individual  experience,  yet,  with 
‘3  usual  tendency  of  man  toward  a  belief  of  what  he  wishes, 
are  certainly  inclined  to  think,  that  the  recommendation 
f  w  Mr.  Cooper  to  the  farmer  ‘  to  select  seeds  or  roots  for 
jBantiiig  or  sowing,  from  such  vegetables  as  come  to  the 
^eatest  perfection,  in  the  soil  which  he  cultivates,’  is  a 
■  .dU'obable,  if  not  a  sure  means,  of  attaining  the  end  desired, 
f  ■  The  Statistical  Account  of  the  Schuylkill  permanent  Bridge 
^  volume.  It  is  but  remotely  connected  with 

me  ostensible  object  of  the  Society;  nor  is  it  arranged  with 
s^  s»mcient  skill,  to  be"  attractive  in  any  ofher  respect  than -ax* 


at 
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describing  a  novel  undertaking  completed  under  manif. 
and  striking  disadvantages.  The  completion  of  this  strj 
ture  appears  highly  creditable  to  all  wlio  were  enga; 
in  its  plan,  and  execution  ;  the  account  is  locally  inti 
esting,  no  doubt;  but  the  praise  bestowed  upon  a  woo] 
bridge,  that  it  is  unrivalled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  ti 
Europe  can  boast  o/*,  is  more  calculated  to  gratify  the  i 
nily  of  an  American,  than  to  secure  the  admiration  of 
engineer. 

This  volume,  on  the  whole,  though  it  contains  little  tl 
is  novel  or  entertaining  to  an  European,  affords  a  fair  ( 
timate  of  the  state  of  agricultural  improvement  in  Am 
rica;  in  which  these  first  steps  make  a  promise  of  m 
gi'essing  to  a  gradcy  that  may,  in  time,  bear  to  be  /(js 
by  a  comparison  with  the  best  agriculture  of  the  il 
world.  We  have  here  attempted  to  improve  our  style,! 
copying  some  peculiarities  of  American  phraseology ;  k 
it  sits,  so  awkwardly  upon  us,  that  we  must  instantly  thro 
it  off,  and  say  iii  plain  English,  that  though  we  have  et 
perienced  considerable  pleasure  in  perusing  this  work,  ] 
has' arisen  more  from  the  expectation  of  what  is  likely  i 
follow  from  such  a'  beginning,  than  from  the  intriiisi 
merit  of  this  first  volume. 


■ 


Art.  VI.  Observations  on  the  Uisiorical  Worh  of  the  Right  Hom 
able  Charles  James  Fox.  By  ’the.  Right  Hon.  George  Ro^ 
With  the  Narrative  of  the  Events  whidi  occurred  in  the  Enti 
prise  of  the.  Earl  of  Argylc,  in  1685.  By  Sir  Patrick  Hun 
4to.  pp.  390#  Price  1/.  5s.  Cadell  and  I>avies.  1809. 


S'f 
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TT  is  presumed  that  a  certain  portion  of  mankind  ha» 
the  intellectual  despotism  which  is  felt  to  be  maintain®, 
by  pre-e  minent  tolents,  in  however  liberal  a  spirit  iheyal 
exerted  ;  and  are  therefore  extremely  gratified  to  see  m* 
of  ordinary  abilities  gain  an  advantage,  in  any  instanci 
through  industry  or  good  luck,  over  men  of  the  high# 
genius.  To  the  reading  .part  of  this  class  of  persons,  tbf 
present  volume  will  be  peculiarly-  acceptable ;  and  on 
other  hand,  to  those  who  are  tempted  absolutely  to  -worsbC 
great  taleutJ;,..  it  will  not  be  a  little  mortifying,  thougf 
salutary  as  a  check  on  idolatry,  to  see  such  a  man  as 
Fox  write  a  hook  to  he  refuted  by  such  a  man  as 
Rose.  The  case  is  made  still  worse,  when  we  recollecE 
that  the  illustrious  hjstorian  was  .several  years  in  preparii^' 
his  work  ;  and  find  t»;  e  present  writer  modestly  pleading,  if 
extenuation  of  any  ‘j'nperfections  in  his  own  performance 
that  he  was.  obliged  compose  it  ‘in  little  more  .than  tli* 
same  number  of  week;),’  and  that  too  ‘  io  the  midst  of  alni'4 
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rpn'jUtiiig  attention  to  official  duties,  wliich  take  equally 
IV)  the  disembarrassment  of  the  mind  as  from,  the  leisure 
time.’  In  whatever  degree  this  examiner  appeals  to 
successful  in  the  detection  of  eri-ors  in  the  historian, 
are  so  much  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion  (to'  which 
could  not  help  inclining  ever  since  first  hearing  of  Mr. 
x’s  undertaking,)  that  he  might  have  found  far  better 
iploymcnt  for  his-incomparable  talents.  It  was  obvious, 
id  the  present  publication  makes  it  still  more  obvious, 
iiat  loads  of  old  recorils,  and  tedious  worm-eaten  docu- 
teents,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ransack,  in  order  to  do 
^mplcte  historical  justice  to  the  period  in  question ;  ati 
^Iploymcnt  inexpressibly  dull,  consumptive  of  time,  repi'es- 
llvc  of  clo(juence,  and  productive  of  djminutive  results 
compared  with  the  tjuantity  of  labour.  That  a  person  like 
“'e  writer  befoi'e  us  should  be  so  occupied,  under  some 
equate  security  for  his  impartiality  in  exhibiting  tho.se 
salts,  we  think  is  excclLeiit  ;  and  we  are  most  sincerely 
rrv  tliat  such  a  troublesome  pressure  of  ‘official  duties* 
ucluding  of  course  the  really  very  onerous  toil  of  count- 
g  all  their  emoluments)  should  have  diverted  so  much 
his  industi  y  from  so  proper  a  department.  But  tooccu- 
a  mind  like  that  of  Fox,  in  such  a  business,  would 
,  as  Burke  said,  ‘to  yoke  a  courser  of  the  Suu  to  a. 
ud  cart.’ 

The  various  persons' who  may,  in  the  present  time,  be 
signing  each  to  become  the  historian  of  some  long  period, 
some  remote  nation,  will  not  derive  much  animation 
confidence  to  their  hopes,  from  seeing  how  many  ques- 
OMS  of  fact,  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a  short  modern 
criod  of  our  own  history,  may  be  kept  in  a.  state  of  inter- 
inable  controversy  ;  and  tiiat  oven  the  extensive  and 
gacious  inquisition  .cf  Mr.  Fo>;  might  fail  to  collect  all 
le  information  necessary  for  such  a  section  of  history.  It  will 
ot  be  a  very  gratifying  consideration,  that  half  a  moderately 
ng  life  will  liardly  suffice  for  the  mere  purpose  of  research, 
niess  theyf  should  prudently  choose  a  period  or  country  con- 
CTuiiig  which  there  are  very  few  documents, — that  the  correct 
nd  decisive  evidence,  on  this  and  the  other  doubtful  point, 
erhaps  lies  in  some  chest  of  mouldy  papers,  which  they' 
o  not  even  know  to  exist, — and  that  after  they  shall 
iave  bequeathed  a  splendid  pcrformauce  to  posterity,  and 
erhaps  made  their  exit  in  the  proud  confidence  of  im- 
mrtal  fame,  somebody  that  shall  be  at  once  inquisitive 
id  dull  enough  to  rummege  the  said  chest,  may  come 
id  cut  up  some  of  .their  most  refined  theories,  sage  re- 
lections,  or  eloquent  declamations,  by  producing  a  quou- 
iiou  trom  some  manuscript  letter,  or  memoir,  just  barely 
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legible,  of  Lore)  A.,  or  Sir  William  B.,  the  mirrors,  in  tlicij 
day,  of  ministerial  or  diplomatic  wisdom,  virtue,  and  [u 
trigne. 

•When  Fox’s  interesting  pwsthumous, fragment,  accompj 

nied  by  Lonl  Holland’s  observations,  on  the  anxious  ao 

elaborate  accuraev  of  the  historian,  came  into  the  hatiill 

of  Mr.  Rose,  it  was  very  natural  that  the  whole  resouicf 

of  his  ample  knowledge  of  <n>r  political  history  should 

put  in  requisition  ;  and  that  certain  feelings  respectin' 

Fox  and  the  political  principles  of  wliiuli  he  was  tl 

champion,  might  prompt  a  renewed  and  more  minute  sen 

tiny  into  some  particular  points  of  the  history.  Fox’s  worl, 

besides,  •  in  the  part  v/hiclt  narrates  ^ho  expedition  ol 

Argyle,  contains  some  accusations  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  wlic 

was  the  ancestor  of  a  late  Lord  Marclunont,  who  was  tl 

paiticular  friend  of  Mr.  Rose,  and  ‘deposited  with  liii 

as  a  sacred  trust,  all  the  MSS.  of  his  family,  unth  ai 

injunction  to  make  ii'C  of  tliein  if  Mr.  Rose  should  eve( 

find  it  necessary.’  Qf  course  it  htis  become  absoluteh 

necessary,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Fox’.s  imputations, 

publish  some  of  these  papers,  especially  Sir  Patrick’s  nar. 

rative  of  the  expedition.  It  was  impossible  that  ana 

honest  man  in  Fngland  should  eujoy  peace  of  mind,  ti| 

he  should  have  it  on  Sir  Patrick’s  own  word  that  he  was  ru^ 

a  factious  officer  iii  tiiat  expedition,  and  did  not  contribute 

to  its  unfortunate  termination.  Neither  was  it  possible  t« 

suppose,  that  the  events  v/ltich  were  taking  place  in  Spai: 

at  the  time  dated  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  this  workj 

or  the  events  taking  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Danubt 

.about  the  time  of  its  publication,  might  occupy  the  publk 

mind  too  strongly,  for  it  to  become  deeply  interested  ii 

hearing  of  the  intimate  friendship  which  subsisted  betweer 

Lord  Marchmotit  and  Mr.  George  Rose.  Everj’’  thinji 

therefore,  relating  to  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  his  descen* 

ciaiits,  and  their  friendships,  is  with  the  utmost  proprieu 

given  to  the  world  in  this  costly  quarto.  It  is  one 

of  the  calamities  of  this  nation,  that  there  camnot  be  foiiiiii 

and  published  ample  documents  relating  to  every  man 

whose  nanie  has  been  mentioned,  and  whose  conduct  Inn 

been  incorrectly  or  questionably  stated,  throughout  tli* 

whole  history  of  all  our  civil  wars  This  would  contri* 

^  •  • 

bute  to  allay  the  apprehensions  with  which  we  are  some' 
times  visited,  lest  the  good  people  of  England  should  be 
impelled,  for  the  pure  sakp  of  -a  little  stimulus  to  the 
faculties,  into  another  civil  war,  by  the  hitolefable 
vitai  occasioited  by  their  having  absolutely  noUiing  to  rcau 
and  - nothing  to  *do. 

With  respect  tp  the  observations  on,  the  other  jparts  ci| 
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fox’s  work,  we  ought  to  recal  any  surmise  we  have  in¬ 
advertently  hinted,  as  to  motives  which  might  be  suppos¬ 
ed  to  have  induced  a  staunch  pohtical  opponent  to  ran¬ 
sack  all  manner  of  records,  printed  and  unpfinted,  for 
leans  of  invalidating  the  statements  or  reasonings  of  the 
istorian.  It  is  only,  however,  in  the  case  of  an  emi- 
lently  and  notoriously  disinterested  person,  like  the  pre- 
ent  writer,  that  we  can  feel  ourselves  bound  to  give 
ntire  credit,  when  he  represents  himself  as  actuated  in 
uch  an  undertaking  by  a  pure  love  of  truth  and  the 
ublic  good.  Conformably  with  so  worthy  a  motive  for 
ntering  on  a  work,  it  would  seem  that,  in  this  one  rare 
nstance,  the  execution  of  it  has  been  regulated  by  a 
till  more  conscientiously  rigid  impartiality,  than  if  the 
erformance  animadverted  on  had  not  been  that  of.  an 
pponent.  B’or,  adverting  to  the  unfavourable  impression 
ith  which  the  public  may  receive  such  a  work,  from  a 
man  who  had  been  very  long  honoured  with  the  confi- 
ence,  and  enjoyed  the  affectionate  friendship  of  Mr.  Fox’s 
olitical  opposer,’  he  .is  pleased  to.  add,  ‘  I  am  certain 
hat  from  this  feeling  I  have  been  more  scrupulous  both 
f  my  authorities  and  of  my  own  opinions,  than  I  might 
ave  been  in  commenting  on  the  work  of  any  other 
uthor.’  This  public  spirit  in  the  motives,  and  this  annihi- 
ation  of  all  party  prejudices  in  the  execution,  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  necessary,  and  are  highly  acceptable,  in  a  work,  which, 

ilthough  professing  the  utmost  admiration  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  ac- 
Iquitting  him  of  all  wilful  misrepresentation,  rests  its  chief 
^«laim  to  attention  on  its  engagement  to  prove,  thait  he  habi- 
;  lually  contemplated  the  characters  and  events  of  our  history 
through  the  perverting  -  medium  •  of  bis  favourite  political' 
principles. 

After  all  this  disturbance  given  to  so  many  dusty  reposito¬ 
ries  of  national  and  personal  records,  we  will  acknowledge 
6ur  attention  and  solicitudes  are  too  much  engrossed  by  more 
lecent  events,  and  by  prospects  at  present  opening,  to  com- 
^prehend  how  the  people  of  these  times  should  feel  any  great 
**  about  the  principal  matters  of  fact  or  opinion  which 

ihis  writer  contests  with  the  historian.  While  standing'amidst 
Je  ruins  of-  Europe, — and  while  witnessing  the  rapid  dilapi- 
ation  of  that  famed  constitution,  the  supposed  final  conso¬ 
ciation  of  which  has  usually  been  accounted  the  greatest 
f'tk  of  that  age,  to  a  part  of  which  the  performances  of 
Ir.  Fox  and  this  avrthor  relate,— we  really  thitik  that  now  no 
uestions  can  well  be  of  more  trifling  ironsequence,  than  whe- 
wer  the  execution  of  Strafford  or  Charles  1  was  the  morat 
Ulegal, — whether  General  Monk  was  the  very  basest  man  in 
VOL.V.  SB 
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^  t^torities  Imve  said  and  written  about  it  be  not  a  farce,  re, 
y  quires  that  every  njan  in  the  Ffoujse  pf  Gonin)uns  be  freely 
chosen  by  the  peopl^.  We  have  alluded  to  this  partlculai 
,i  point  of*  political  conversion,  because  the.  p^tssa^e  we  haw 
I  quoted  stand.s  in  copiiexion  with  a  complacent  and  rather 
f  proud  reference  to  Mr,  Pitt  and  his  principles. 

I  ■  The  Obseryations'are  distributed  in  five  sections ;  we  wi4 
^  enumerate  the  principal  points  argue<i  ip  them  as  briefly  as 
-  possible,  and  without  the  sinallest  attempt  tp  follow  the  au- 

*  thor  into  any  part  of  the  historical  •  research.  In  the  first 

section  he  animadverts  on  Fox’^j  proposition,  that;  the  e;^ecu- 
tioii  of  Charles  was  a  less  violent  measure  than  that  of  Lord 
Strafford;  apd  niaintaiiis  a  contrary  opinion,,  on  the  groun4 
that  the  one  w.as  only  ‘  an  abuse  or  breapli  of  a  .constitu- 

5  tional  law,’  whereas  ihje  other  was  a  ‘total  flep^rture  from, 

^  or  overturning  of,  the  constitutioii  i,tself.’  Withoutfpretend- 
1.  '  ing  to  hold  any  settljed  opinion  on  the  degre.e  of  justice  or 
^  iniquity  in  the  judicial  proceedings  against  Charles,  and 
.  ’  their  fatal  conclusion,  we  think  nothimjc  can  be  mere  idle 
‘  than  thus  to  pretend  to- bring,  as  a  bar-to  those  proceedings, 

*  that  very  constitution  which  the  monarch  had'  dpiie  every 
i  thing  in  his  power,  by  fraud  and  by  force,  to  abrogate,  so  as 
:  at  length  to  have  driV'en  the* nation  to  take  uparms'in  order 

I  .  either  to  recover  that  constitution,  or  to  obtain  the  power-of 
.t  ;  framing  and  establishing  some  other  that  should  better  secyre 
I  ;  their  rights.  Our  autiior  is  more  successful  against  that '  part 
^  of  Mr.  Fox’s  obsepvations,  which  alledges  the  publicity  'and 
"  i  solenmity  of  the  proceedings  against  the  king,  as  an  exte¬ 
nuation  of  their  injustice.  If  the  condemnation  of  the  king 
was  unjust  in  abstract  morality,— that  is,  if  be  had  not  done 

I  any  thing  in  itself  deserving  the  punishment  of  death,  ia 
what  mode  or  by  what  tribunal  soever  awarded,— it  could  then 
be  no  palliation  of  the  injustice  toward  him,  that  bis  de« 
stTuction  was  effected  through  .a  public  judicial  process  ra* 
(her  than  . a  plot  of  private  assassination!.  Or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  state  of  the  case  was,  that,  though  the  king  did- on 
the  ground  of  abstract  justice'  deserve  the  puuishmunt  of 
death,  yet  the  relative  justice  of  that  punishment,'  (that  is, 
the  justice  on-  the  part  of  the  agents  of  it,)  -  depended  on  the 
political  character  and  qualification  of  the  authority  that  was 
•to  pronounce  the  doom  ;  and  if  no  authority  le^s  than  a  real 
■national  tribunal  was  duly  qualified,^ — then  no  public  formality 
and  solemnity  eduld  extenuate  the  injustices  a  court,- which 
pronounced- this  doom  without  being  thus  qualified.'^  That 
the  high  court,  before  \vliich  Charles  w^'arraignedi  was  not 
yeally  a  national  tribunal,"  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Fox,  where 
■  .  says,  that  those  judges,  though  some  of  them  were  great 
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respectable  men,  were  collectively  to  be  considered  as  irt 
this  instance  the  ministers  of  the  usurper.  But  Mr.  Rose’s 
reasonings  are  not  perplexed  with  much  of  this  casuistry. 
He  rests  his  condemnation  of  the  proceedings  against  the 
king,  neither  on  the  king’s  innocence,  nor  on  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  court  which  tried  him  was  to  be  regarded  as 
rather  an  instrument  of  Cromwell,  than  an  assembly  truly 
representing  the  nation  in  this  instance  and  acting  as  the 
organ  of  its  authority  and  will.  He  descries  some  mysterious 
jus  divinum  in  the  ghost  of  the  departed  constitution  ;  that 
constitution,  which,  if  it  had  not  .been  previou  ' 
by  the  king,  i 

meeting  points  of  the  royal  and  popular  arms 


which,  if  it  had  not  .been  previously  destroyed 
must  necessarily  have  perished  between  the 

It  w’as  be¬ 
cause  this  deceased  constitution  had  not  furnished -forms  and 
precedents  for  the  arraignment  of  kings,  that  the  appointed 


court  had  no  authority,  and  that  a  real  national  court  would ; 
have  had  no  authority,  to  proceed  against’ the  fallen  despot,  j 
who  had  strenuously  endeavoured  the  annihilation  of  liberty. 
The  correctness  of  Fox’s  estimate  of  General  Monk  is  next 
discussed,  and  we  have  a  large  quantity  of  negative  testi., 
mony  and  pleading  in  his  defence.  It  would  seem  that  his 
advocate  regards  him  as  having  failed  but  by  a  trifle  of  being 

*  That  fauldess  monster  which  the  world  ne’er  saw 

but  he  adopts  a  language  strangely  parsimonious  of  eulogy, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  subject  of  it  was  the  betrayer 
and  seller  of  his  country.  ‘  The  character  of  Monk,’  he  says, 
‘  does  not  appear  to  be  so  perfect  as  to  justify  unqualified 
praise  being  .bestowed  upon  nis  memory :  but,  &c.’-  Now  it 
is  certainly  possible  to  conceive  crimes  which  Monk  did  not 
commit ;  he  probably  did  not  stab  his.  father,  shoot  his  mo¬ 
ther,  or  poison. bis  wife.  And  Mr.  Rose  has  taken  -  immense 
pains  -to  invalidate  the  assertion,  repeated  by  Mr.  Fox  from 
Buri^.t,  that  Monk,  ‘  in  the  trial  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle, 
produced  letters  of  friendship  and  confidence  to  take  away 
the  life  of  a  nobleman,  the  zeal  and  cordiality  of  whose  co¬ 
operation  with  him,  proved  by  such  documents,  was  the  chief 
ground  of  his  execution.’  So  far  as  the  silence  of  a  great 
number  of  records,  and  other  contemporary  writings  relating 
or  alluding  to  that  trial,  can  disprove  the  charge,  our  author 
lias  shewn  it  to  be  disproved ;  and  he  has  certainly  made  out 
some  strong  cases  against  Burnet’s  general  accuracy  as  t 
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other;  and  this  we  must  continue  to  think  quite  enough  to 
keep  him  in  his  conspicuous  place  on  the  list  of  infaniy^-r-* 
not  with  Mr.  Rose’s  consent,  however,  for  there  is  not  wanting 
in  these  pages  a  round  quantity  of  arguments  in  justiheatioh 
of  his  preventing  any  conditions,  in  precaution  against  des¬ 
potism,  being  imposed  on  the  monarch  at  his  restoration.  Of 
these  arguments  the  following  is  perhaps  the  most  ingenious': 
‘The  restoration  of  the  monarchy  of  England  might,  in  his 
opinion,  have  implied  all  the  limitations,  of  its  ancient  con¬ 
stitution.’  ^  ^  • 

,  In  correction  of  Fox’s  observation,  that  the  reign  of  Charles 
> II  was  the  most  distinguished  sera  of  good  laws  though  of 
[bad  government,  and  of  the  opinion  adopted  from  Blackstone 
[that  the  year  1679  may  be  fixed  on  as  the  period  at  which 
[our  constitution  had  arrived  at  its  greatest  theoretical  perfec- 
[tion,  our  author  has  exhibited  great  knowledge  in  shewing 
1  that,  of  the  alledged  good  laws,  some  were  in  effect  bad,  and 

i others  not  first  enacted  in  this  reign  ;  and  that,  of  the  bad 
ones  mentioned  to  have  been  abrogated,  some  were  no  more 
than  a  dead  letter, ,  and  others  were  commuted  for  what  was 
only  not  quite  so  oppressive.  He  has  shewn  that  some  of  the 
laws  most  important  to  liberty  w'ere  passed  at  a  later  period, 
and  that  the  reign  of  William  ought  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  the  consummation  of  the  laws  and  constitution. 

There  are  but  few  points  contested  with  Mr.  Fox  in  the 
second  section,  which  chiefly  relates  to  that  infamous  clan¬ 
destine  commerce,  in  which  Charles  II  and  some  of  his 
courtiers  sacrificed  the  interests  of  England  and  its  allies  to 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  for  sums  of  money  to  support  their 
profligacy.  It  is  shewn  that  Fox  is  ndstaken,  in  supposing  that 
Charles  carefully  concealed  his  base  connexion  with  France 
from  his  ministers,  and  in  believing  Lord  Clarendon  quite 
innocerit  of  any  concern  in  it.  It  is  proved  from  Clarendon’s 
own  state  papers,  that,  soon  after  the  restoration,  this  noble¬ 
man,  whose  integrity  has  been  so  often  vaunted,  degraded 
;  himself  so  far  as  to  be  the  confidential  manager  of -this  vile 
connexion.  It  was  a  worthy  employinent  for  a  man,  who, 

:  in  negociating  that  restoration,  could  act  in  conjunction  with 
j  such  a  person  as  Monk ;  and  deprecate  any  conditions  in 
[the  nature  of  precaution  against  the  probable  wickedness  and 
[  despotism  of  a  prince,  whom  he  knew,  from  his  own  pain¬ 
ful  experience,  to  be  one  of  the  most  worthless  profligates 
on  earth. — A  curious  article  in  this  section  is  the  abstract 
of  a  secret  treaty  entered  into  by  Lewis  and  Charles  in  1 670,' 
[by  one  stipulation  of  which  Charles  engages  to  make  a  pub- 
[lic  declaration,  of  his  atUierence  to  the  church  of  Roane,  and 
;  Lewis-  promises  to  supply  him  with  money  and  troops  in 
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the  event  of.this  measure  exciting  an^^-'^angcious  disturb'' 
bnce  ID  the  nation.  In  reurdbatiiii;  the  kiim's  munev  trans* 


reprdbatinji;  the  king's  money 
actions  with  France,  onr  author  gets  tjuite  into  the  strain 
of  a  viituous  patriot. 

*  It  Is  evident  that  Charles  was  under  no  necessity,  for  any  fair,  purpose, 
of  degrading'  himself  by  the  acceptance  of  these  pecuniary  aids 
from  -France,  which  is  amply  proved  by  the  large  grants  cheerfully 
iDade  to  him,  or  intended  for  him,  by  Parliament ;  particularly  at  the 
period  of  the  first  treaty  in  1669.  He  had  not  therefore  the  wretched 
plea  of  necessity,  sometimes  attempted  to  be  set  up  as  ah  cxtenuatioii 
I  n  such  cases,  to  lessen  the  odium  that  must  be  excited  by  the  base* 

ness  of  the  person  corrupted.’ 

*  What  Very  large  grants  were  made  at  that  time  ill  particular  to  ths 
Crown,  beyond  any  apparent  necessity  for  the 'high  amount  of  them,  has 
been  ascertained  by  a  careful  ex;imination  of  the  Journals  of  Parliament, 
from  which  extracts  on  the  subject  have  been  made,;  and  the  over¬ 
flowing  liberality  of  the  Commons  is  strongly  marked  in  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  I.ords,  by  Lord  Lucas,  in  the  session  when  the  secret 
treaty  with  I-ewis  'was  going  ori,  in  virtue  whereof  Charles  was  to 
receive  large  sums;  the  frceaom  of  vihich  speech,  from  a  zealous 
royalist,  could  have  been  occasioned  only  by  the  extesdve  amount  of  the 

ants.  His  Lordship  stated  the  amount  of  those  depending  at’  the 
time  at  3,000>,000 ;  a  sum  apparing  to  him  so  enormous  as  to  iiti 
du-  e  hlnj  to  Sayi  ‘‘  the '  Scribture'  tells  us  that  God  Almighty  sell 
bounds  Unto  the  ‘ocean;  .and  says  unto  it,  "hither shall  thy  proiid 
waves  come,  and  no  further and  so  I  hope  your  Lordships,  in'  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Divinity,  will  set  some  bounds,  some 'limits,  to  this  pver- 
liberal  humour  of  the  Commons ;  and  say,  td  them,  hither  shall  your 
profuseness  ,fome,  and  no  further.”  Which  speech,  having  been  after' 
wards  printed;  was  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  for  the  freedom 
of  the  preceding  passage  ;  as  there  was  nothing  else  in  it  to  give 
ofFerice.  ’  p.  55  '  ' 

.  The  third  •  section  is  •  a  long;  laborious,  and  able  discus* 
sioi)  of  the  question,  wlicthcr  the  establislinieht  of.  popery  or 
of  despotism  w'us  the  leading  purpose  of  tire  designs  and  iiiea*. 
safes  of  James  M.  Mr.  Fox  asserted  and  argued  the  latter; a 
vast  accuiMulaiion  of  strong  lesiiniony-  is  here  brought  to 
prove  the  former.  To  collect  the  evidence,  our  author  re¬ 
views  James’s  proceedings  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  ad¬ 
duces  a  inuhiiude  of  instances  of  the  .eagerncst;  and  per¬ 
tinacity  of  his  intentions  in  favour  of  the  catholics,  in  some  of 
which  instauce.s  he  put  his  throne  in  hazard,  and  confirm^ 
his  inference  by  various  strong  passages  in  the  correspon¬ 
dence  of  Lewis  and  Harilibn.  He  also  remarks,  what  Mr. 
Fox  has  in  one  place  nearly  admitted,  that  James  had  no 
need;  of  schemes  and  expedients  for  the  establishment  of 
his  Despotism,  for  that  in  this  point  helmet  with  no  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  the  rigours  practised  in  -England,  and  the  infernal 
massacres,  and  laws  of  massacre,  in  Scotland,  (the  atrocity 
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fwVuh  Mr  Rosesnys  Fox  has  *  understated’,)  having  caused 
}  material  imerruptiiin  or  disturbance  to  tlic  loyal  inlatuation 
nd  base  sjt  i.ity  of  his  subjects. 

Fox  s  opinion  was,  that  the  money  Supplied  by  France,  to 
harles  aod  James,  was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
rovern  without  |>arliaments.  The  fourth  section  ot  these 
bservations  is  occupieil  in  shewing  tliis  to  be  a  mistake, 
i»(J  explaining  to  what  use  the  money  was  meant  to  be  app  ¬ 
lied,  and  actually  was  applied.  A  short  extract  or  two  will, 
ive  the  result  of  the  discpiisition.  ^ 

<  There  are  unquestionably  abundant  proofs  of  Charles  agreeing  cithe 
put  an  end  to  the  sitting, of  Parliament ;  to  avoid  summoning  them  ; 
to  obtain  support  in  them  for  French  objects,  under  engagements  • 
ith  Lewis,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  wished  to  ot^in  money  from  , 
him:  but  there  is  not  the  least  probability  that  cither  one  or  the  other 
ntcruined  an  opinion  that  the  meeting  of  Parliament  could  be  entirely  ' 
ispensed  with.  The  extract  of  a  fctter  from  Lewis  to  Bariilon,  last 
eferred  to  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  religion,  affords  a  .  tolerably’ 
clear  illustration  that  Lewis  had  no  such,  intention.  The  engagements 
appear  to  have  been  entered  into  by  Charles,  that  he  might  have  occa* 
siuna)  suf^iies  of  money,  tliat  were .  not  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  way  $ 
and  by  Lewis,  that  he  might  derive  all  the  assistance  that  could  be  use-* 
fill  to  him,  from  Charles  or  his  brother,  for.  the  attainroeni  of  his  objects, 
without  the  latter  being  restrained. by  .  their  Parliamcnu;  and  we  have* 
seen  that,  in  one  instance,  Charles,,  in  the  end.  of  his  reign,  *  was  enabled 
to  hold  out  for  nearly  four  years.’  p  128.  ^  • 

*  From  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  this  correspondence  (that  of  the 
French  ambas&idors  with  tlieir  king)  and  advening  to  the  amount  of  the. 
supplies  granted  by  the  British  Parliament,  the  most  probable  conjecture 
by  far  seems  to  be,  that  the  aids  solicited  by  Charles  and  his  brother,  arid 
given  by  Lewis,  were  with  the  intention  of  keeping  Parliaments  in  check, 
rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  hnglisb  monarchs,  as  Mr. 
Fox  supposed,  to  govern  without  them.  Lewis  \  ertainly  obtained  ob¬ 
jects  of  great  importance  to  himself  by  his  bounty.  The  w^ar  between 
England  and  Holland;  die  breach  oi. the’ treaty  between  England  and’ 
Spain,  by  which  Lewis  got  the  remainder  of  the  i^ipanisb  Netherlands 
and  the  alienation  of  James  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  the 

f greatest  obstacle  to  the  ambitious  views  of  L.’wis ;  were  among  the, 
ruits  of  the  corrupt  transactions.’  p.  135). 

The  conclusion  o|^  the  section  is  particularly  intcrestiug, 
^  relating  to  tl>e  iuiplicalion  of  even  Russel  anti  Sidney 
111  the  charge  of  tnaiutalnlng  a  secret,  at»d,  in  tlie  case 
of  Sydney,  a  pecuniary  commerce,  with  tl»e  court  of  France. 
Bariilon  stated  to  his  master  ‘  iliat  he  had  given  two  bribes 
of  500/.  each  to  Sydney  ;  and  that  with  Lord  Russel  lie 
had  been  in  a  clandc.stinu.iulercourst. Ur.-- Fox  having 
exjjivsiied  hintself  in  the  strongest  possible  teroxs  .as  to 
the  value  of  Barilloii’s -letters,  as  evidence,  of  the  transact 
tions  of  those  times,  Mr.  Rose  could  not  full  to  hit  oa 
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the  wicked  remark,  that  if  the  Frenchman’s  evidence  is  to 
be  taken  as  valid  against  the  king’s,  it  ought  to  be  taken 
as  valid  also .  against  the  patriots.  But  he  is  anxious 
to  exculpate  these  great  and  excellent  men,  and  in. 
sists  that,  even  if  we  should  admit  the  veracity  of  Baril. ;  ’ 
Ion,  it  is  due  to  the  very  high  characters  of  these  two ; 
men  to  believe,  that  they  could  not,  in  this  intercourse,  ’ 
have  any  object  dishonourable  to  themselves,  or  injurious  ^ 
to  the  nation.  -  But  he  next  suggests  considerations,  which  ^ 
make  it,  he  thinks,  not  unreasonable  to  doubt  the  truth ; 
•of  Barillon’s  statement.  •  | 

*  In  judging  on  a  point  of  high  importance  to  his  (Sidney’s)  reputation,  I 
it,  will  not,  we  hope,  be  thought  illiberal,  or  bearing  too  hard  on  the 
memory  of  a  foreigner  of  considerable  note,  if  we  have  in  our  contera.  i 
platioo,  00  one  hand,  the  high  character  of  our  countryman  for  inflexi*  f 
ole  integrity,  and  the  improbability  of  his  doing  any  thing  unworthy  of 
that  for  two  sums  comparatively  so  paltry  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ^ 
Barilloo  was  entrusted  by  his  sovereign  with  very  large  sums  of  money; 
the' distribution  ^f  which  he  was  of  course  to  give  some,  account. of, 
but  for  which  no  vouchers  could  be  required  of  him:  and  if  it  shall  ' 
be  thought  allowable  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  accuracy  •  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  ambassador,  we  may  then  venture  to  suggest  that  he  had 
a  twofold  inducement  to  place  those  sums  to  the  name  of  Mr.  Sidney, 
as  furnishing  a  discharge  for  the  amount  stated  to  be  given,  and  ». 
fording  means  of  obtaining  oredit  with  his  employer,  for  having  been 
•^e  to  prevail  with  such  a  man  to  receive  foreign  money  for  any 
purpose.’  p.  152. 

To  countenance  this  surmise,  our  author  cites  several  pas 
sages  front!  Madame  tie  Sevignd’s  letters,  intimating  that  Bar 
rillon  wa§  becoming  rich  by  means  of  his  residence  in  Eng 
land.  presume  every  reader,  who  blends  patriotism  w'ith 

his  admiration  of  emineat  virtue,  will  gladly  entertain  Mr 
loose’s  explanation.  ' 

The  fifth  section  expatiates,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
'  .character  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  the  expedition  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  tlie  conduct  and  fate  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth;  intermixing  a  great  many  relative  and 
incidental  matters  of  history  and  opinion,  and  including  s 
most  profitable  book-making  quantity  of  quotation  from  M. 
‘D’Avaux.  As  to  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  was  a  man  of  ability  and  virtue,  and  a  zealous 
friend  of  liberty.  But  this  is  no^  enough  for  Mr.  Rose  ;  who 
cannot  allow  it  possible  that  the  ancestor  of  his  intimate 
friend  Lord  Marciimont,  could  ever  have  been  betray'ed,  amidst 
die  most  perplexing  and  harrassing  circumstances,  into  the 
slightest  error  either  of  judgement  or  temper.  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,  therefore,  is  jnstihed  and  applauded  in  every  point, 
in  every  point  at  the  expense  of  Argyle, — afinespcci 
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,ien  of  impartiality  and  good  sense,  in  an  author  who  takes  ' 
very  occasion  of  lecturing  the  departed  historian  on  that 
iass  of  !iis  jiulgcment,  which,  as  this  commentator  says,  per- 
•erted  his  estiniates'of  character.  We  admire,  too,  the  judj- 
ial  equity  or’  sagacity  of  adhtitting  Sir  Patrick’s  own  siatc- 
iient,  as  conclusive  evidence  of  this  invariable  wisdom  and' 
Rectitude  ;  just  as  if  it  were  impossible  that  Argyle  could 
lave  drawn  \ip  an  account,  which  should,  with  apparent  pro¬ 
bability,  have  made  all  the  blame  rest  on  Sir  Patrick  and  his 
adherents.  \ 

„  Mr.  Fox  happened  to  suggest,  and  in  a  very  few  sentences^ 
iclosed,  a  parallel  between  Argyle  and  Montrose.  This  waa 
Ilike  abandoning  and  too  soon  closing  up  a  mine,  in  which  '> 
lanother  adventurer  is  sure  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of 
remaining  treasure.  Our  author  has  opened  it  again,  ant( 
dug  out  and  brought  to  light,  for  the  pure  sake  of  novelty^^ 
Hume’s  well-known  eulogium  at  the  conclusion  of  the^ac-n 
count  of  his  conduct  at  his  execution.  Several  other  siib- 
.stances  are  got  out,  which  several  historians  seem  to.,  nave 
secreted  there  for  the  purpose  of  giving  thto,  Ithe  •  of 
this  re-production.  ‘ - 

The  expression,  ‘unfortunate  Argyle!’  attrrb*uted  tcT 
the  Earl  at  the  moment  of  his  being  taken,  and  as  the  cause 
of  his  being  recognised,  was  thought  by.  Fox  to  be  re¬ 
corded  on  no  good  authority.  Mr.  Ko.«e  admits  it  as  authen¬ 
tic,  on  the  testimony  of  the  London  Gazette  of  that  time,  and 
of  a  paper,  printed  at  P.dinburgh,  in  his  possession. 

The  words  in  the  warrant  for  Argyle’s  execution,  ‘  That  yqu 
take  all  xmys  to  know  from  him  those  things  which  concern 
our  government  most’,  were  interpreted  by  Fox  to  direct  the 
use  of  torture ;  a  meaning  which,  (though  not  improbable, 
as  being  most  perfectly  in  character  for  that  execrable  au¬ 
thority  from  which  the  warrant  came,)  is  scarcely  admitted 
by  Mr.  Rose,  because  torture  was  not  actually  applied.  He 
states,  however,  that  this  expedMent  of  justice  was  in  common 
use  in  Scotland,  in  those  times,  though  ttever  permitted  by ' 
the  laws  in  England.  The  English  crown,  howe\'er,  was  de¬ 
termined  to  come  in  some  way  or  other  for  a  share  of  the 
honour; and  among  other  curious  particulars  our  commentator 
has  given,  at  length,  a  warrant  by  which  king  William  HI 
commanded  the  application  of  torture  in  the  case  of  a  criminal 
tried  in  Scotland,  which  humane  mandate  was  obeyed  with  . 
a  zealous  loyalty. 

By  a  reference  to  many  documents,  our  author  has  brought 
niuctt  in  doubt  two  incidents  related  concerning  Argyle,  the 
one  by  Burnet,  tlie  other  by  Woodrow.  The  first,  is  that 
ot  his  cautioning  Mr.  Charteris  not  to  make  atty  attempt  to 
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convince  him  of  the  criminality  of  his  hostile  cxpedJtioTij 
(a  circumstance,  however,,  which  carries  in  itself  the  stroiig-] 
cst  prohabiliry  ;  )  tl^e  o.her,  is  that  of  the  anjjiiish  said  to 
have  been  expressed  hy  a  member  of^  the  Coui)cil  that  pro¬ 
nounced  his  condemnation,  on  seein«r  him  calmly  sleeniofjl 
bill  two  hours  before  the  tinic  ai)poit>ted  for  his  <*xt  ciition. 
T()ere  is  so*ne  high  political  orihodovy  in  our  ainhor^s  rea¬ 
soning,  in  behaU\of  this  siip|)osed  Councillor,  that  he  could 
not  feel,  .and  offgtit  not  to  feel,  any  remorse  for  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  Argyle,  wlm,  ihongtj  no  doubt  a  very  amiable  and 
cstimahte  man,  ‘was  taken  in  open  rebellion  against  Uis  hu.’. 
fill  Sovereign’ ;  which  expression  ixleiths,  vt'e  suppose,  that  if 
this  Sovereign  had  chosen  to  cause  the  assassination  of  all 
the  people  in  Scotland  hut  one,  that  one  vVuutd  neverthe¬ 
less  have  remained  religiously  bound  in  all  the  obligations 
of  allegiance.  It  is  true,  as  this  writer  alh  dges,  that  this 
^  Sovereign^  had  not,  at  the  time  of  Argyle's  invasion,  un. 
folded  the  whole  atrocity  of  his  murderous  disposition  :  hiitf 
he  had  iu  his  first  communication  to  tlie  Scottish  parliament^ 
graciously  promised,  (and,  if  oiir  memory  does  not  deceive  ! 
us,  Mr.  Rose  hiuiseif  somewhere  says  it  was  the  only  promise  ; 
be  faithfully  kept  ifuit  be  would  cjtrry  on  the  same  hor* 
rihle  course  of  assasrination  vvbich  wis  perpetrating  at  the  f 
time  of  bis  predccessoi-’s  death.  His  conduct  in  Scotland,  [ 
while  Duke  of  York,  had  given  a  fair  pledge  that  he  was 
capable  of  fulfilling  his  engagements  of  this- kind. — It  is 
proper  to  ex  ract  Mr.  Rose’s  estimate  of  Argyle. 

We  tread  with  Reverence  on  the  ashes  of  the  dead  ;  it  might  other*  i 
wise  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  Argyle  was  not  altogethei*  the  hero 
which  Mr.  Fox’s  partiality  has  made  him.  His  amiable  disposition  iu 
private  life,  his  gentleness  and  et^wanimity,  we  are  perfectly  disposed  to 
allow  ;  bat  bis  tale  nts  do  not  appear  to  have  been  of  that  commanding 
kind,  which  fitted  him  to  conduct  an  enterprize  so  important  and  so 
hazardous  as  that  in  which  he  was  engaged.  His  bravery  was  not  al* 
ways  guided  by  discretion  :  that '  decision,  which  is  so  essentia)  a  qua¬ 
lity  in  the  le^Jder  of  a  great  enterprize,  yielded  in  him  rather  to  the 
changes  of  bis  own  opinion,  than  to  that  deference  to  the  cpimon  of 
others,  which  conciliates  a  man’s  associates  in  public  undertakings.  The 
smallness  of  the  party  which  he  wai.  able  to  attach  to  his  fortunes,  in 
addition  to  those  who  cmhaiked  with  him  in  Holland,  marks,  of  itself,  the 
distrust  of  his  ability  to  conduct  them  ;  and  trom  his  landing  in  Orkneyt 
to  his  final  discomfiture,  his  measures  seem  to  have  been  adopted  with¬ 
out  any  plan  to  ensbre  their  sudCess,  Or  to  extricate  himself  and  his 
followers,  if  misfortunes  should  attend  them.  The  heroism  of  hif. 
death  may,  however,  excuse  Mr.  Fox  for  the  warmth  of  his  pane¬ 
gyric’.  p  183. 
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irt,  there  seeois  no  very  imj>ortant  contrariety  between  Mr. 
lose  and  the  great  author  on  whom  he  is  animadverting.  Ne.nr 
le  close  of  tliese  observations,  tliere  is  a  reflection  or  two  on 
^yal  prerogatives,  constitutional  equipoises,  and  the  danger 
B  carrying  the  doctrines  of  freedom  to  excess,  to  which  we 
liight  be  tempted  to  give  the  denomination  of  cant, — 
Tut  for  the  pleasing  iinjiression  which  we  uniformly  feel,  ui  . 
[omnion  with  our  counirymen,  of  our  author’s  cxiraordinafy 
ind  inveterate  politicjl  .lisinlerestcdness. 

VVe  do  not  pretend  that  we  are  not  a  good  deal  pleased  with 
fSir  Patrick  Hume'’s  Narrative,  or  that  we  do  not  think  it 
Ijroves  some  faults  in  Argyle  ;  when,  however,  we  see  a’ 
Ifiiah  like  the  Earl  represented  as  wayw'ard  anil  hutnonrsume, 
iflnd  ‘pitting’  at  the  conduct  of  his  assoeiatesi  we. are  fully 
Meiniiided  that  we  are  reading  only  one  , side  of  the  story. 
Ms  to  various  points  of  military  detail,  in  which  he,  is  charged 
Ijvith  error,  we  think  it  almost  impossible  to  decide  now  on 
ivliat  involved  so  many  local  and  temporary'  circumstauccs. 

The  Appettdix  contains  several  interestiirg  articles,  es- 
tecially  an  account  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume’s  conceahuent  in 
Bcotland,  previously  to  his  first  escape  to  the  continent  ;  .a  - 
Biuch  dealer  proof,  than  we  are' gratified  to  sec,  that  Dnr-  ’. 
net,  as  a  historian,  is  to  be  trusted  w'ith  great,  caution ;  and  ' 
iri  account  of  the  last  days  and  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  • 
Mdninouth,  published  speedily  after  by  authority. 

irtVII.  Tie  Principles  of  .Surgery,  Volume  III  ;  contnining  a  Scries  ctf 
Cases,  calculated  to  illustrate  'thiefly  the  Doctrine  of  Tumors,  and  other^ 
irregular  Parts  of  Surgery,  and  to  instruct  the  young  Surgeon  how  to' 
form  his .  Operations.  By  John  Bell,  Surgeon.  Royar.4to.  ,pp.^OT. 
price  JGs.  bds.  Longman  and  Co.  ,1808. 

I A  EL  medical  men,  and  indeed  all  persons  of  extensive  pb-> 
serv'ation,  must  be  aware  of  the  iiuportance  of  the  sub-, 
ject,  to the  consideration  of  which  this  yojunie,  is  chiefly  di¬ 
rected.  Tumors  are,  perhaps,  the  uipst  frequent  diseases  that 
require  the  aid.  of.  Surgery  and  their  .nature -is  so  various, 
that  to  make  the  necessary  discrimination  betweeu  theni  is  a 
task  of  considerable  difficulty..  It  is  not.  sufficient  that  the- 
surgeoh  is  able,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  rr-solve  a  tumor,  or  to- 
promote  its  suppuration,  to  discharge  its  conteuts,  and  obli¬ 
terate  its  cavity  ;  but  it  is  also  necessary  that  he  should  be  able 
to  decide  whether  it  may  be  allowed  slowly  to  increase,  or 
tvh'eth'er  it  re(|uires  to  be  immediately  extirpated.'  On  this 
lubj'ect,  therefore,  we  are  particularly  pleased  to  be  put  in 
I  f  possession  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Bell.  '  . 

i  |  From  the  distinguishing  property  of  living  matter,  of  being 
l  l^^'ckened  by  use  and  strengthened  by  violence,' Mr.  Bell  c.x- 
plains'  the  cxtriordinary  and  unlimited  growth  of  tumors. 
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Distension,  he  supposes,  is  accompanied  by  accelerated  ^rai. 
cular  action  and  increased  nutrition ;  be  therefore  concludes,, 
that  where  the  healthy  functions  are  preserved,  and  the  struc. 
ture  is  not  injured  by  excitement,  a  part  grows  under  the  in.,* 
creased  action  excited  by  violence.  In  confirmation  of  thesti 
principles,  he  describes  several  cases,  shewing  the  astonishins; 
increase  of  the  size  of  tumors  dependent  on  such  causes;' 
and  particularly  of  some,  in  which  the  skin  was  extended  to  at; 
enormous  magnitude,  and  was  found  in  a  luxuriant,  healthy, 
and  extremely  vascular,  state.  He  therefore  lays  down  as  a| 

Erinciple,  that  ‘  every  tumor  will  continue  to  grow  while'  the! 

lood  circulates  and  the  body  lives;’  whence  he  deduces  thesef 
practical  inferences, — that  ‘no  suspicious  tumor,  seated  in il 
dangerous  part,  should  be  permitted  to  grow,’ — and  that  ‘  no? 
tumor  of  a  doubtful  nature  should  be  permitted  to  grow,! 
even  through  that  period  in  which  it  seems  indolent.’  (p.  54.) 

Several  tireadfully  interesting,-  and  at  the  same  time  very 
instructive  cases  are  given,  in  which  tumors  had  been  formed 
of  considerable  magnitude  by  the  secretion  and  accumulation 
of  bone.  The  section  devoted  to  tumors  of  the  bones  is  con. 
eluded  by  a  very  Tiecessary  caution,  respecting  the  motion  of  a 
bruised-  bone  or  sprained  joint.  Bone  and  its  surrounding 
vascular  apparatus  are  as  susceptible  of  inflammation  as  the 
soft  parts;  and  therefore,  when  inflamed,  or  when  in  danger 
•of  being  inflamed,  they  should  be  treated  with  the  same  de¬ 
licacy. 

In  his  observations  on  Polypus,  which  next’follow,  Mr.  Bell 
most  anxiously  endeavours  to  impress  his  readers  with  just 
notions  of  this  formidable  malady  ;.  and.  here,  with  his  accus. 
tonied" ‘freedom,  he  reprehends  those  who  have  previously 
w'ritten  on.the  subject.  His  own. lessons  are  undoubtedly  ven 
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effectually  noosed,  in  consequence  of  their  hanging  in  the 
jr.'.e  direction  with  that  in  which  the  ligature  must  be  drawn ; 
fhile,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  guttural  polypi,  which  hang  in 
contrary  direction,  are  easily  noosed — and  that  polypi  do 
lot  admii  of  distinction  into  benign  and  malignant ;  those 
.  niptoms,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
lie  malignity  of  the  disease,  only  marking  the  extensiveness 
)f  its  ravages.  Many  other  practical  observations  will  be 
ound  ill  this  section,  which  we  regard  as  extremely  valuable. 

In  the  next  section j  various  cases  and  dissections  of  tumors 
)f  the  gums,  lips,  cheeks,  and  throat,  are  accurately  'described. 
Such  is  tl>e  variety,  however,  of  the  diseases  of  these  parts, 
[hat  we  cannot  furnish  any  satisfactory  abridgement  of  Mr.  B.’s 
doctrines  ;  and  must  therefore  be  content  with  recommending 
iliem,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  the  attention  of  every 
jurgeon. 

[  It  has  already  been  remarked,  ‘that  Mr.  Bell  employs  the 
nuaiiage  of  censure,  not  only  with  great  frequency,  but  some- 
limes  with  undue  severity.  In  one  of  the  instances  before 
[is,  a  charge  of  culpable  negligence  appears  to  be  too  hastily 
^rged  against  a  surgeon  of  high  eminence,  who  is  pamed,  for 
Jiot  having  secured  the  facial  branch  of  the  carotid  artery  after 
tin  operation.  But  it  is  stated,  in  the  account  of  the  opera- 
lipn  from  which  the  charge  is  derived,  that  the  circumstance 
|if  the  artery  being  divided  was  not  perceived.  The  omission, 
merhaps,  might  be  fairly  excused,  from  the  occurrence  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  operation  particularly  calculated  to  mis¬ 
lead  :  the  prompt  pressure  of  the  assistant's  linger  might  have 
Immediately  concealed  the  division  from  the  operator,  and  no 
[bleeding  taking  place  immediately  after  the  operation,,  it 
pnight  have  been  conjectured  that  the  artery  had  been  missed. 
Bf  these  and  analogous  circumstances  should  riot  entirely 
iustify  the  omission,  they  must  surely  be  considered  as  ren¬ 
dering  the  repetition  of  the  case  with  the  accompanying  com- 
jments  unwarrantable,  as  by  Mr.  Bell’s  own  statement  it  'ap- 
Ipears  to  have  been  unnecessary.  ‘  The  narrative  of  the  ope- 
Sration,’  Mr.  Bell  says,  ‘  contains  not  an  avowal  of  a  mistake^  in 
liudgement,  but  a  confession  of  negligence,  which  I  think 
I might  have  been  spared,  since  it  conveys  no  useful  lesson  to 
the  young  surgeon,  and  is  a  blunder  too  gross  and  palpable 
ever  to  be  committed  a  second  time.’  We  should  not  there¬ 
fore  have  been  disposed  to  censure  Mr.  Bell’s  motives,  if  he 
had  spared  his  readers  the  recital  of  this  useless  case. 

There  is  one  instance  of  censure,  however,  where  even  Mr. 
Bell’  s  severity  is  not  excessive,  if  his  statement  of  facts  be 
Correct.  Alluding  to  some  dreadful  blunders  in  performing 
the  operation  of  lithotomy,  he  says,  ‘  This  I  have  seen,  very 
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often  seen  ;  and  can  tell  witere,  at  this  moment,  from  month 
month,  such  scenes  are  cxliildteJ  for  the  instruction  of  pu 
in  surgery.*  If  Mr.  Bell  h  abie  to  bring  a  decided  and  « 
supported  charge,  against. particular  persons,  of  crimes,  whi 
are  in  fapt  little  short  of  murder,  he  is  surely  under  an  i 
dispensable  obligation  to  lay  it  before  a  proper  tribunal 
however,  he  is  not  provided  H’ith  the  in'cpssary  proofs, 
vagtte  and  alarming  accusation  is  unjuk  to  the  profession 
wjiirious  to  society. 

Tbn  intrepidity,  anatomical  knowledge,  and  surgical  ski 
thatdi:  tiiigutsh  Mr.  Hell,  evidently  render  him  an  able  and  sut 
cessfu I  operator  ;  and  from  the  frequency  with  which  his  pr 
fessioual  exertions  hpve  been  employed  in  ca^fCs  of  the  ni 
calamitous  nature,  iic  has  had  opportunities  of  ipakingth 
useful  and  interesting  observations  which  abound  in  ev 
part  of  his  writings.  A  work  thus  founded  on  tmp^ous  e 
perience,  must  evideiitl5’  he  of  the  greatest  utility ;  and  we^d 
wi*.!)  much  pleasure,  our  warmest  recommendation  of  this, 
well  as  t!ie  pret  ediug  volumes  of  Mr.  Beil’s  perf(»rmpnce. 
is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  copy  of  the  present  voluratj 
which  was  the  subjcpi  of  cur  remtii'hs^  is  mcompleie  and  iivj 
correct  with  respect  to  the  plates.  r 
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•yUERE  was  a  tipie,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  civilization  ». 

science,  when  ^11  compositions  intended  for  duration  we 
evritten  in  verse :  it  was  found  to  assist  the  mind  in  iearniofi 
and .  rcmenibcjrtng  the  subjt  c.ts  explained  ;  and  nothing  s 
tliouglit  woitby  pi  record,  but  what  w'^  also  worth- the  troubi 
of  moulding  into  metre.  But  though  .the  rudiments  of  asir 
nomy  might  very  wel!,  be  clothed  in  the  language  of  poetrt 
or  rmher  take  from  it  with  adyamage  appellations  for  the  o 
jects  with  cyhich  they  were  engaged,  no  sooner  did  .the  sc 
ence  assunu- a  regular  form,  than  a  more .  prpeise  mode 
expression  became  imbspitusably  necessary.  The  propertit^. 
of  triangles,  and  the  ratios  of  (pianiities,  would  not  subni|| 
to  the  trammels  of  a  ni-xameter ;  and  by  the  Joint  consenti 
utility  and  true  t;:ste,  jtioerry  and  .  rose  received  each  thci 
appropriate  employtiK  Hts.  But  wliethef  this  has  h.een  for 
gotten  ;  or  whether  the  subjects  respectively  allotted  toeac'jj 
ar£  exhausted,  and  tliev  have  agreed  ttoon  an  amicable  cs*^ 
change  ;  or  whethi-r  in'  the  e)es  of  onr’  bards  the  sciencj.' 
appear  sufficiently  replete  with  fahie,  and  brought  back  ag®it| 
near  enough  to  their  infantile  imperfection,  to  allow  or 
fiu ire  the  depuration  of  ]>oesy, —  while  poetry,  iii  the  coiwr 
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ipration  of  meaner  scribes,  seems  refined  to  so  iiigh  a.  de¬ 
cree  of  scientific  perfection,  as  to  be  injured  l.y  the  shackles 
if  rhyme  aiid  metre: — certain  it  is,  that  vve  have, prose  epics, 
.I„(l  systems  of  botany  and  mineralogy  in  \erse.‘  A. future 
'^reiteration,  if  the  improreinent  shonlil  be  popular,  may  be 
avoured  with  a  prose  version  of  ParaJisc  Lost,  or  oJes  by 
jprytlon.  Gray,  and  Collins,'  done  into  prose  ;  the  theory 
|n(i  practice  of  ship*building  Will,  then  undoubtedly  be  con- 
feved  in  a  sonnet,  and  perhaps  set  to  music  j  an.l  Maclau 
Ill’s  Fluxions,  or  Newtjm’s  Prinetpia,  be  republished  in 
hymej — not  for  the  assistance  of  montory,  like  the  lilies  which 
•ni'ke  the  sovereigns  of  England  all  kings  in  their  turn,  or 
like  the  venerable  Prop r/<t  qua  maribus, — but  as  pompous  he> 
^oic  pot‘ni.s  in  twenty-four  cantos,  ‘  ^ 

^  On  first  taking  \lr.  Tighe’s  volume  into  our  hand^;  we 
wn  .that  it  was  ni?t'  tyithont  apprehension  of  having  to  en- 
onnter  a  couple  of  verbified. monographs  on  the  genera  ro.rti 
vii  qucrcus.  We  were  i»ot  afraid  that  he  would  exhibit  his 
hi>rlus  siccus  \n  the  .disgusting  and  dangerous  candy 'employed 
ty  a  late  botanical  poet  ;  yet  a. glance. at  the  arguments,  and 
the  appearance  of  an  alarmihg  tiostof  no'ies, — a  presumptive 

Iiroof  that  the  text  must  be  propoitionaily  unlittelligiblc, — 
ecahed  the  meinory  of  the  Bblahic.  Garden  strongly  to  our 
ninds.  On  perusing,  the  book,  ..we  had  the  pleasure  to  fluid 
hat,  whatever  its  defects  niigbt  be,- it.  maintained  both  greater 
acral  and  greater  p.oetical  jorc/nvV/.y,.  than  tliat.  celebrated 
vork.  The  two  cantos  .at  prcsetii  oflerctl  ip  the  public,  are 
iititled  ‘  the  Rose*  titid  *  the  0;*k,’  and  nieaiit  as  the  com- 
nciiciMuent  of  a  pdcin,  which  niay  be  completed  in  two  more 
)n  ‘the  Vine’  and  ‘the'Palm.*  These  plants,' beside  affbrd- 


ftetigion  -  affections  wdiich  seeip  to  occupy  and  condnpt  the 
niiids  of  the  niore  susceptible  and  generous  portion  of  man- 
had.’  It  is  evident  that  they  may  thus  be  made  legitimate 
subjects  of  poetry,  vyjthout  the  Hece.ssity  of  descanting  on 
he  iiuniber  of  the  staniina,  *he  form  of  the' stigma,  the  leafets 
5f  the  calyx,  or  their  pi  iCc  in  the  Linntean  system  ;  but  wc 
^0  not  think  that  Mr,  T.  has  altogether  succeeded  in  the 
fanner  in  w  hie h  he  has  treated  them.  That  brilliant  iuiagi- 
patioi),  which  places  every  suoject,  produced  by  its  creative 
tower,  in  native  unborrowed  light  before  'the  reader’s  eye ; 
hat  expression,  the  language  of  the  soul,  which  we  are  al¬ 
most  unconscious  is  conveyed  in  words,  which '  makes  the 
lutlior’s  thoughts  our  tlipughts,  andMiis'  feelings  our  feelings ; 
•ipse  cjualiffcation?  of  the  hoin  poet,  no  "study,  no  labour, 
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however  useful  in  improving  them,  can  possibly  Call  in( 
being.  And  with  these  we  cannot  perceive  that  Mr.  TigI) 
is  endowed.  A  few  places  excepted,  where  he  prdducesth 
feelings  of  his  own  heart,  his  descriptipjis,  though  elegan 
remain  descriptions,  and  his  readpf^'  howeyer  pleased  or  i 
structed,  remains  unmoved.  We  must  however  in  justice: 
low,  that  he  displays  a  considerable  degree  of  scientiticani 
classical  knowledge;  too  much,  perhaps,  to  permit  his  verse 
to  be  very  generally  read.  His  language  is  seldom  careless, 
but  often,  on  the  contrary,  is  evidently  labotwed.  The  hot 
nical  allusions  are  sufficiently  correct,  without  being  t 
strictly  systematic  ;  the  episodes  are  mostly  well  xhosen; 
and  respect  for  morality  and  religion  is  uniformly  preserfei 
We  are  glad  to  find  him  representing  religion  as  ‘  the  ulti. 
mate  object,  and  true  destination,  into  which  all  the  views 
and  thoughts  of  men  should  resolve;’  and  sensible  that  Li¬ 
berty,  Friendship,  and  Love,  though  capable  of  ennobling 
the  niind, 

*  Are  vain,  with  mightier  energies  to  clothe 
The  panting  soul,  and  with  ethereal  fire 
Repurify  the  essence,  still  immersed 
In  sublunary  darkness,  chained  to  earth  ; 

If  mild  Religion,  with  her  charms  unveiled, 

Effect  no  miracle,  nor  strew  with  Palms 
The  way  to  immortality.’  p.  39. 

We  must  nevertheless  regret  a  degree  qf  timidity  in  this 
writer,  at  introducing  sentiments  or  allusions  which  migk 
afford  clearer  indications  of  his  religion.  We  hope,  however, 
that  in  producing  the  continuation  of  his  poem,  particularlj 
the  last  canto,  Mr.  T.  will  lay  aside  this  false  modesty  ;'rccol' 
lecting  that  the  strains  of  a  David  and  an  Isaiah  are  not  the 
less  sublime,  when  they  refer  to  a  Messiah,  and  that  there 
are  writers,  even  of  our  own  age,  whose  lines  are  acknow¬ 
ledged.  to  be  poetry,  though  their  theme  be  the  praise  of » 
Saviour.  If  their  truths  be  truth  to  him,  and  he  dares' 
avow  them,  we  doubt  not  that  he  will  far  surpass  his  present 
performance.  If  not,  Mr.  T.  will  excuse  us  if  we  wish  him 
entirely  to  relinquish  that  part  of  his  plan.  From  the  fol* 
lowing  extract,  however,  it  will  be  manifest  that  he  would 
not  treat  such  a  subject  lightly;  the  copious' notes  we  ‘ 
omit. 

*  Of  thee,  oh  Tyre,  the  ships  of  Tarshish  sang. 

Queen  of  the  pcean,  glory  of  the  earth  ; 

To  thee,  oh  Tyre,  Sidonian  mariners 
From  fiuthest  Ormus  or  from  Ophir  bore 
The  golden  harvest  of  the  teeming  East. 

The  astonished  Adas  saw  thy  galbnt  sails 
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I  Brave  the  east  wind,  and  proudly  dare  to  trace  :  ^  ^  ,  , 

The  bosom  of  the  mighty  Sea.  What  sword  "  » 

Defiled  thy  beauty  ?  and  what  arm  of  stren^h 
O’ertumed  the  haughty  bulwark  of  thy  shore  ? 

*'  Where  are  the  Persic  helmets  and'  the  shields 
Of  Arvad,  that  around  thy  ramparts  blazed 
I'he  rays  of  victory  artd  boasts  of  war  ?  .  . 

For  princes  were  thy  merchants  ;  and  thy  isle  . 

A  gem  unsullied.  But  the  roaring  seas 
Have  covered  thee.  For  thee,  no  cedar  masts,  - 
No  purple  awnings  and  embroidered  sails. 

No  ivory  benches,  bound- upon  the,  waves. 

Nor  idly  paint  the  mirror  ot  the  deep  —  .  ’  ^ 

Daughter  of  Albion,  empress  of  the  main. 

Turn*  to  thy  God  !— for  He  hath  set  a'  crown 

Of  gold  and  pearls  upon  thy  favoured  front,  1^ 

And  covered  thee  with  more  than  Tyrian  robes. —  . 

I  Thee  the  unceasing  Currents  of-  the  Cape,  ’ 

I  The  storms  of  Mozambique,  the  dark  monsoons 

I  Obey,  and  waft  the  wealth  of  Serica, 

I  Of  Taprobane  and  golden  Chersonese, 

I  (Known  by  new  names)  to  heap  thy  envied  mart ! 

I  Daughter  of  conimerce,  empress  of  the  main, 

I  Turn  to.thy  God  For  He  hath  gih  thy  breast 

I  With  iron  ramparts,  and  thy  loins  with  strength  : 

I  By  Him  the  perilous  shoals,  by ‘Him  the  rocks. 

I  Were  laid,  that  circle  thy  embattled  shore 

I  He  wings  His  storms  around,  and  oh'thy  flanks 
I  Hath  circunifused  the  currents  of  His  sea. 

I  Turn  to  thy  God,  oh  Albion  !-^For  He  gave  . 

I  The  patient  Oak  to  waft  thee  to  renown, 

I  And  eternize  thy  freedom  in  His  love  pp.  78,  79.  • 

Pin  our  estimation,  the  Rose' considerably  inferior  to  the 
^(jaky  though  profusely  decked  with  Grecian  and  oriental 
ifiijigery.  I’he  story  of  Pausias  and  Glycera,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  wants  rapidity  of  action  to  make  it  interesting ;  it  faints 
beneath  a  burthen  of -words.  In'the  second  canto,  we  could 
Dot  relish  the  frequent  repetition^-of  the  line,  ‘The  Dryads 
3Dcl  the  Fauns /repeat  the  strain,’— in  the  song  of  the  Muse. 
Id  blank  verse,  as  there  is  neither  rhyme  nor  stanza  to 
prepare  for  such,  a  chorus,  it  comes  in  unexpectedly,  and 
.  generally  very  mal-a-propos.  The  story  of  Margaret  of  An- 
from  Prev6st’s  romance  of  the  same,  name,  labours  un^ 
der  similar  disadvantages  with  that  of  Pausias  ;  the  greater 
P®rt  will  however  be  read  with  considerable  pleasure. 

*  ^be  notes  contain  an  amusing  and  instructive. medley  of 
%erary  morsels,  and  botanical  scraps,— Indian  mythology, 
^nslations  from  the  Persian,- and  Hebrew  criticisms, — with 
Wi-och,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  quotations  in  abundance. 
VoL.  V,  3  C 
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The  occasional  poems  sub  joined,  are  of  slender  merit ;  the 
last  excepted,,  which  contains  a  touchinjj  description  of  the 
amusements  of  childhood,  and  the  emotions  excited  on  re- 
visiting  the  scenes,  in  which  we  enjoyed  them,  after  a  lapse 
of  years  has  made  us  too  wise  and  too  cold  ever  to  enjoy 
them  again.  There  is  doubtless  a  chord  in  unison  in  the 
breasts  of  many  of  our  readers,  which  will  eclio  to  some 
lines  in  tliis  poem,  the  befjinning  of  which  we  transcribe. 
It  is  called,  ‘  ^Lines  addressed  to  the  River  at  Rosanna,  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow/ 

‘  Dear  stream,  how  oft  replenished  by  the  raini 
Of  winter,  and  by  summer  heats  how  oft 
Exhausted,  have  thy  lively  waters  been,  « 

Since  first  my  childhood  on  thy  banks  concclred 
Its  early  sports  !  To  chase  the  dragon-fly 
Led  by  his  glittering  mall  and  careless  buz  ; 

'  With  vain  attempt  confine  in  fairy  pools  ' 

The  eddying  foam  ;  or,  o’er  a  rnimic  fall 
Of  many-coloured  pebbles  guide  its  way  ; 

And  on  a  stone,  that  . mid  a  shallow  bank 
Of  gravel  rose  half-dry,  with  daring  feet 
Step  insecure,  and  rock  the  little  isle  ; 

Delighted  if  from  thence  tire  speckled  trout 
Bhomd  dart,  and  turh  around  the  pebbly  maze 
Fearful  of  ill ;  or  strive*  with  eager  grasp  * 

To  entrap  the  aqpatic  spider,  whose  light  feet 
Scarce  touch  the  elastic  surface  of  the  rill,' 

'  Mocking,  with  agile  bound,,  the  fruitless  aim  ; 

Or  often  pilot  to  tlie  further  shore 
The  crazy  bark,  or  strand  it  on  a  shoal 
Then,  with  unbalanced  step,  from  off  its  edge 
Down  topple' ;  ^md  with  dripping  vest  slink  home 
Sorfowfuli  cautious  to  elude  the  eye 
Of  observation :  or  the  ivied  tree 
OVrtumed  by  storms,  and  o’er  the  water  bowed, 
Ascendmnseen.  That  living  bridge j  which  more 
Than  half  o^er-arcbed  the  stream,  the  hand  of  Time 
Hath  undermined,,  and  torrents  borne  away  : 

But  not  less  strong  its  image  lives,  portrayed 
^  Memory’s  fond  pencil ;  yet,  it  seems 
T^o  wave  its  dark  festoons,  and  yet,  uprear  * 

Its  half-discovered  root ! — Oh!  when  we  die, 

(And  that  must  soon  arrive  !)  shall  there  no  trace 
Remain  of  what  we  were  ?  nd  portraiture  i,  »  . 

Be  sadly  cherished  in  some  friendly  breast  ?  •  >  '  ’ 

Shall, ’with  a  sigh,  no  pleasing  record,  say,  r 

«  Would  that  his  span  had  been  allotted  here  i 
A  little  longer  pp.  152, 153.  :  .  i*  ,  .  y  / 

\  few  lame  lines'  and  false  acefents  bavedieea  inadvert 
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suffered  to  slip  in,  and  in  some  places  the  sense  must  be  con¬ 
jectured,  rather  than  understood  from  the  words.  The  lines 

‘  Orestes.  Warriors  of  Rome,  adrance  the  spear.'  p. 

*  Advance ;  in  the  grasp  of  robbers  are  the  arms.'  p.  $6.  . 

have  a  syllable  or  two  more  than  they  can  well  manage.  The 
four  concluding  verses  of  the  hrst  canto  are  deficient  in 
perspicuity,  and  many  others  are  obscured  by  harsh  inversions 
or  ellipses.  The  typography  is  neat,  and  the  whole  forms 
00  inelegant  little  volume. 


Art.  IX.  An  Account  ot  the  Emfiire  of  Marwo^  and  the  Dfefrict  of  Suu  ; 
compiled  from  miscellaneous  Observations  made  during  a  long  Residence 
in,  and  various  Journeys  through,  those  Countries.  To  which  is 
added,  an  accurate  and  interesting  Account  of  Tinibuctoo,  the  great 
Emporium  of  Central  Africa.  By  James  Grey  Jackson,  Esq.  Illus* 
crated  with  Engravings,  deni.  4to.  pp.  300.  Price  16s.  Nicol  1S09. 

AT  a  period  when  anj^  fault  is  particularly  prevalent,  it 
^  may  consist  with  the  strictest  morality  not  only  to  ap- 
I  plaud  the  negative  merit  of  abstaining  from  it,  but  even  to 
I  treat  tlie  opposite  failing  with  indulgence.  For.example,  it 

!iy  become  fashionable  for  the  refiresentatives  . of  this  happy 
untry,  we  mean  the  majority  of  them  may  deem  it  fashion- 
ile,  to  scrutinize  very  narrowly  into  the  conduct  of  his 
ajesty’s  servants,  to  deny  their  sanction  to  every  measure 
■  government  which  they  have  had  no  means  of  investi- 
iting  or  see  no  reason  to  -  approve,  to  be  cautious  of  con> 
ling  in  assertions  for  which  evidence  is  withheld  or  refu« 
:d,  to  be  busy  examiners  into  abuses  in  the  various  de- 
artments  of  administration,  stern  judges  and  severe  revengers 
f  public  delinquency,  parsimonious  rewarders  of  ofKcial 
srvice,  daring  inquisitors  into  tlie  constitution  of  parliament 
nd  the  encroachotems  of  regaJ  iuEuence.  If  ever  a  -fashion 
f  tlus  kind  should  unhappily  prevail,  it  may  be  the  duty 
f  all  genuine  patric^s  to  counteract  its  tendency,  by  voting 
hanks  at  county  -  meetings- to  the.- honourable  few  who 
rill  never  violate  the  peace  of  St.  Stephen's  jby  their 
peeches,  nor  affront  the  existing  '  mini^ry  by  their 
fotes;  who  will  study  to  be  quiet,  th'o.iigh  plici^p  in  a  station 
lemanding  the  utmost  acjtivjty^  and  ,io  jcnjpy  sMspet  akeep 
ind  pleasant  dreams  though  on  guard.,  in  tihe  vessel  of  the 
iiate;  who  resist,  as  gejttly  yet  as.effe!ettudly\  as  may  be, 
those  tiresome  and  perplexing  investigations,  which  tend  to 
enjbarrass  the  measures  of  government ;  who  refuse  itbeir 
countenance  to  opinions  which  ‘their  consciences  approve, 
to  avoid  sharing  toe  odium  dt  augmenUng  the  .digpity  of  an 
‘l^iwiticm  ;  to  those,  even,  who  shall  assert  the  benefit  of 
corruption  in  a  laud  of  liberty,  insist  upon  it  as  a  constitu- 
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tional  principle  that  money  should  be  so  distinctly  represent¬ 
ed  in  parliament  as  to  procure  an  advantage  for  the  interests 
of  a  few  over  the  rights  of  a  million,  or  perhaps  venture  so 
far  as  to  require  those  who  do  not  like  the  country  to  leave 
it.  Relying  upon  our  readers,  those  at  least  who  may 
live  to  witness  the  approach  of  such  an  awful  period;  not  to  be 
unmindful  of  this  important  principle,  we  must  proceed  to 
put  it  in  practice  Ourselves  in  dealing  with  'Mr.  James 
Grey  Jackson., 

The  prevailing  faults  among  authors  of  the  present  time 
are  certainly  those  of  making  cumbrous,  costly,  desultory, 
common-place,  -  collectaneous,  useless  books ;  we  therefore- 
deem  it  due  to  Mr.  Jackson,  who  is  perfectly  blameless  on 
all  these  points,  to  ba,  sparing  of  our  censures  on  his  defects; 
and  failings,  but  liberal  in  acknowledging  his  merits.  To| 
mention  those  qualities  in  his  performance  which  dcscnel 
praise,  would  in  fact  be  merely  to  repeat  and  extend  the:' 
negative  commendation  already  expressed;  to  mention  the 
modest  appearance  he  has  made  it  assume,  the  easy  rate 
at  which  it  is  accessible  to  the  public  curiosity,  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  a  large  portiph  of  the  matter,  the-  regularity  oii 

f)lan  which  with  a  few  exceptions  he  has  observed,  aiidtheva-i 
uable  additions  he  has  supplied  to  our  knowledge  of  geographV|!j 
natural  history,  and  humatr character.  It'  was  no  small  advan- 
tage,  that  he  did  not  travel  and  write  with  a  view  to  pub¬ 
lication  ;  and  consequently  was  beset  with  no  temptation  to 
accumulate  unnecessary  details  and  trifling  anecdotes,  or  to 
amass  a  vast  quantity  ’  of  diurnal- compo.sition  in  a  fora 
requiring  little  revision  to  prepare  it  for  the -press.  Hii 
performance  is  therefore  a  methodical  digest  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  which  occurred  to  him  at  the  time  as  really  worthy 
of  record  :  it  is  compiled,  he  says, 

‘  From  various  notes  made  during  a  residence  of  *  sixteen  years  lij 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  of  Marocco,  in  the  successive  reigai 
of  iCidi  Mohammed  ben  Abdallah  ben  Ismael,  Muley  Yezzid,  Mulq 
el  Hesham,  and  Muley.  Solirnan  ben  Mohammed  ;  *  and  were  orij 
nally  intended  merely  as  memorandums  for  my  own  .use  ;  ‘but  shor 
after  my.  last  arrival  in  England,  I  had  the  honour  to  converse  with  ^ 
distinguished  Nobleman  on  the  subject  of  African  knowledge, 
from'  his  Lohisbip^s  ‘  suggestions  I  'first  determined  to  submit  to 

Siblic  such  information  as  a  long  intercourse  with  the  natives 
arbaryi  as  well  in  a  political  as  a  commercial  capacity,  and  a  th¬ 
rough  .knowledge’ of  the  languages  of  North  Africa, '  had  enabled 
to  obtain/,  p.  y.  ^  ' 


1 1 


'Though  we ^  cannot^  agree,  with_  Mr.  J.,  that,*  there -i 
more"  books  written  on  Barbary.  than  oni  any  other.- countnj 
nor  yet  that  ‘‘there  is“'  no,  country,  witli  \yhich  we  are' 
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little  acquainted,*  we  must  nevertheless  admit  that  our 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  world  is  very  disproportionate 
to  the  quantity  of  writing  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  describ¬ 
ing  it*  The  incompctency  and  inadequate  opportunities  of 
most  travellers  have  been  obvious ;  and  we  are  much  gra-  . 
lifted  with  receiving  a  work,  drawn  up  with  considerable 
care,  from  a  man  of  sufficient  intelligence,  who  had  ac¬ 
quired  an  extensive  practical  knowledge  of  the  Western 
Arabic,  had  resided  and  travelled  much  in  the  country,  and 
apparently  associated  on  friendly  terms  with  ^natives  of  -va¬ 
rious  conditions  in  life..  He  alludes  rather  strongly,  in  his 
preface,  to  the  disadvantages .  and  disqualifications  of  other 
travellers  ;  and  speculates  with  little  satisfaction  on  the  fate 
lof  Horncman  and  Parke. 

t  ^  * 

1  <  Whatever  plans,*  he  says,  *  future  travellers  may  adopt,  I  would  re*  * 

I  commend  to  them  to  lay  aside  the  dress  of  Europe;*  for,  besides  its  ^ 
i  being  a  badge  of  Christianity  wherever  he  goes,  it  inevitably  exposes 
j  him  to  danger;  and  it  is  so  indecent  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs  and* 
1  Moors,  that  a  man,  with  no  other  clothing  than  a  pirce  of  linen 
round  his  middle,  would  .excite  in  them  less  indignation.*  Preface, 
fp.  ix. 

He  does  not,  however,  advise  a  conformity  to  the  religious 
rinstitiitioiis  of  the  country  ;  a  Very  slight  compliance  with 
which  is  held  a  legitimate  evidence  of  conversion,  and  in-* 
curs  the  necessity,  lie  says,  of  submitting  to  the  initiatory  rite. 
A  Christian  may  safely  say  ^  There  is  no  God  but  the  true* 
God’;  but  if  he  is  persuaded  to  add,  before  witnesses,  ^and 
Mohammed  is  his  prophet’,  he  is'  instantly  looked  upon 
and  treated  as  a  proselvte.  We  are  afraid  that  our  autlior 
would  feel  less  difficulty  to  adopt  some  of  the  rites  of  this 
wretched  superstition,  from  scruples  of  conscience,  than’ 

I  from  views  of  policy.  On  this  subject,  and  on  a  few 
needless  violations  of.  delicacy,  we  must  have  a  few  more 
words  with  him  before  we  part.  . 

In  presenting  the  .reader  with  some  farther  account  of- 
Mr.  Jackson’s  .work,  we  shall  merely  follow  the  order -he 
adopts.  His  first  and  second  chapters  are-  occupied  with' 
|an  account  of  the  districts  into  which  Barbary  is  divided, 
ijand  a  description  of  its  rivers  :  in  both-  of  which  there  are  a 

Itevv  corrections,  geographical,  and  orthographical,  worthy 
ot  notice. .  He  enjoins  us  to  spell  Tablet,  the  district  east 
ol  Mount  Atlas*,  Tajilelt ;  Fez,. /as;  Tremeqin,.  Tlemsen  ; 

*  Mr.  J.  says  the  Arabs  call  this  range  of  mountains.  ‘‘GibbeU 
AttUs,  the  mountains  of  snow;  hence  probably  the  word  Atlas’: /and 
hence  probably  we  may  cOrijectnre  ^that  Mr.  J,  is  not  deeply  read 
m  the  Theogony,  or  the^  Metamorphoses. 
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W\oA\\\%€t\Ai  Bled-el-jaridey  ift.  The  river  Tertfift  (Wei 
T€n$ift)  falls  into  the  sea^  he  tells  us,  not  at  Saffy,  aa  Leo 
Aft^dnus  affirms,  but  sixteen  miles  to  the  southward.,  The 
same  writer  and  his  copyists  are  ebart^  with  another  to is-i 
take,  in  confoundin;;  the  rivers  Suse  and  Messa  under  One 
name;  they  both  rise  at  the  foot. of  Mount  Atlas,  bat  are 
quite  distinct:  the  former, 'Mr.  J.  snpposes  must  have  been 
navigable  up  to  Terodant,  *  as  there  are  'still  in  the  walls  of 
the  castle  of  that  city  immense  large  iron  rings,  such  as 
we  see  in  maritiote  towns  in  Europe,  for. the  purpose  of 
fastening  ships  instead  of  anchors  arid  cables.'  Both  rivers 
afe  considerably  drained  off  during  their  passage  by  the 
fuloKf  O'^  euitfvators  of  land ;  but  between  their  mouths, 'dis< 
tant  30  miles, is  a  ‘remarkable’  haven  called  Tom6e concerning 
which  Mr.  J:  is  ‘  not  ;at  present  authorised  to ;  disc  Ipse  more:’ 
from- this,  perham,  we  are  to  presume  it  is  the  subject  of. 
consid  eration  with  government.  A  third  chapter  is  devoted 
t6  a  bri^f  and  scanty  account  of  the  mountains  and  climate 
of  Mardcc'o.  •  ■  / 


‘  On  a  clear  day,  the  Atlas  appears  at  Mogodof,  a  distance  6f 
about!  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  the  form  of  a  saddle  ;  and  is  vi'. 
sibit  St- sea,  several,’ leagues  off  the  coast.  These  mountains  are  ex» 
trehiely ‘fertile  in.^ many  phees,  and  produce  excellent  fruits;  having 
the  •  advantage  of  .many- climates,  according  to .  the  ascent  towards  the 
snow^  which  contrasted  with  the  verdure  beneath  has  a  singular  and 
picturesque  effect..  The  inhabitants  of -the  upper  region  of  Atlas  live 
four  months  of  die  year,  in  excavations  ih  the  mountains;  viz.  from 
November  to  February  inclusive. 

.  *  The  climate  of  'Marocco  is  healthy  and  invigorating,;  from  March 
to  September  the,  atmosphere  is  scarcely  ever  charged  with  clouds  ;  arid 
even  in  the  rainy  reas6n  ,  viz.  from  September  till  March',  there  is  sel¬ 
dom  a  day  Wherein'  the  sUn  is  hot  seen  at  some  interval.'  The  ini 
haNtants  are  robust ;  and  some  ■  live  to  a  great  age.  .The  Shelluhs  or 
inhabitants  of  thie  mountains  of  Atlas,  south  of  Marocco,  are  however 
a  meagre  people,  which  proceeds  in  a  great  measure  frotu  their  abste* 
mib'is '  diet,  living  for  the  most  part  on  barley  gruel,  bread,  honey,  and 
but  seldom  indulging  in  animal  food :  the  Arabs,  the  Moors,  and  the 
BerebbCrs  on  -  the  contrary,  live  in  a  hospitible  manner,  and  eat  more, 
nutritious  foed,  preferring  the  farinaceous  kind.'  pp.  10,  11. 

The  fourth  chapter  describes,  the  soil,  .culture,  and  pro- 
duoe  of-  the  different  districts  of  Marocco.,  Of  these, 
the  most  extensive,  and,  excepting  grain,  the  richest,  is 
Suse,  of  which_Teroclant  is  tJie  capital. 


*  There  is  -not  perh^s  a  finer  climate  in  the  world  than  that  ■  of 
Suse.  .  It  is  that  at  Akka  fain ' never  falls;  it  is  'ex’tfeMeiy  hot 
in  the  months  of.  June,  July,  ahd  Au^t;  about  the. begihnirtg  or  Sdp* 
temhier,  the  (Sh’ume)  hoi  wind  from  .Sah^  bloWs  with  violence  duiihg 
three,  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenfy-oht'  days.  '  Ofie  year,  hoWfeVer,  Whild 
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I  reM<fed  »»  (Agider)  Santa  Ciuz,  Jt  blew  twentjr-cigfat  days ;  faol 
f)U  waa  M  extniordina^  iastanee.  Tbe  beat  is  so  , extreme  dutih^ 

!  '§,e  pivTsk'nce  of  the  Shume,  that  it  is  not .  possible  to  walk'  out.} 

[  gir  ground  bums  the  feet;  and  the  terraced  roofs  of  the  hosMca  a«e- 
;  peeled  off  by  theparchbg  heat  .of  die  wind,  wbidi  reseoibla  . 

I  iir  brat  from  the  saouth  of  an  oeen :  ciotbea  areopprcasise.  Tbeas  aio*.  • 


j  fent  winds  introduce  the  rainy  season.  *  . 

i  ‘Hie  (Lukseb)  sugar  cane  grows  apontanoonsly.  about  Tcradant. 


CottoOi  indigo,  gum,  and  various  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs  are  produced 
here.  The  stick  liquorice  is  so  abundant  that  it  is  called  .(Ask  &i8e)  die 
rontof  Siise.  The  olive  plantations  hi  diifetent  parts  of  Suse  are  exten* 
ere  and  extremely  productive:  about  Ras>el>Wed  and  Terodant  a  tra> 
feller  may  proceed  two  days'  through  these  plantations,  .which  form  aa 
■nintemioted  shade  impenetrable  to  the  rava  of  the  son  a  the  same 


f  tninteriupted  shade  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  son ;  the 

be  said  of  the  plantations  of  the  almond,  which  also  abonod  in 
this  province.  Of  com  they  only  sow  sufHcient  ibr  their  own  annual  ■ 
finsamption,  and  altliough  the  whole  country  might  ;be  made  one  con* 

I  dnued  vineynrd,  yet  they  plant  but  few  vines ;  ibr  wine,  being  prohi* 

I  Sited,  they  require  no  more  gr^ies  than  they  can  conaume  tbemseW^ 

*  tr  diqiose  of  in  the  n'ltural  atate.  The  Jews,  however,,  make  a  . 

inie  wine  and  biandy  from  the  grape,  as  w.ll  as  ffom  tbe 
! '  ,iaisin.’  pp.  17,  18. 

I  TaBlelt  abounds  .with  dates,  and  also  produces  maize, 

I  lice,  and  iudigo.  Its  inhabitants  are  said  to  possess  a  strict 
r  lense  of  honour;  thej^  trade  chiefly  by  barter,  but  in  trws* 
Ictions  of  magnitude  with  goki  dust.  They  carry  ou  a  con- 
fpierable  traifllic  with  Marocco,  Fas,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Tri> - 
»oli ;  and  an  Akkabah^  or  accumulated  Caravan,  goes  anoiiall? 
llo  I’iiiibuctoo. 
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*  It  is  intensely  hot  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  fafaume] 
rind  from  Sahara  blowing  tempestuously  in  July,  August,  and  Sep* 
ember,  carrying  with  it  particles  of  earth,  and  sand,  .which  are  .very 
lernicioae  to  the  eyes,  and  produce  ophthalrtiia.*  p.  23.  ,  . 


more. 


I  *  If  we  exce])t  tbe  habitations  and  ca.stles  near  the  river,  the  jiopu* 
ition  of  the  plains,  from  a  neglect  of  agriculture,  is  very  inconsiderable : 
fevV  tents  of  the  Arabs,  whose  original  stock  inhabit  Sahara,  are  occa* 
ionally  discovered,  which  serve  to  bre^k  the  nni&nhiM  of  the  unvaried 
lorizon.  A  person  who  imagines  a  vast  plain,  boundra  by  an  even  bo* 

,  similar  to  the  sea  out  of  light  of  land,  wiO  have  an  accurate  uIm  of 
ifhis  country.’  p. 


pro* 


if'se, 

is 


;J|  hi  the  follbwmg  chapter,  appropriated  to  Zoology,  we  find 
variety  of  curious  information,  though  scarcely  scientific 
tfnough4k>  claim  implicit  confidence,  or  afford  complete  satis** 
ifactiou.  From  this  we  shall  select  a  few  observations. 


t  of 
hot 

S^‘ 

iriBg 


r  y  \ 

; :  *  The  / Duhhah)  The  Dabbah,  a  term  which  dejigoates  the 

wyseaa  among  the  Arabs,  is  an  animal  of  a  ferocioirt  countenance  ;  but  io 


oysena  among  the  Arabs,  is  an  animal  of  a  ferocioirt  countenance  ;  but  io 
digposj^Qjj^  more  stupid  than  fieiix  ;  It  is  found  in  all  the  mDuntmns 
Barbary,  wheievcr.  rocks  and  oawni  are  oecb  %  thk  mrudr- 
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diiiary  animal  has  the  opposite  quality  of  the  .  deeb,  having  a  va^e  aDd 
stanid  stare,  insomuch  that -a  heavv/ dull,  person  is  desienated  bv  the 


stupid  stare,  insomuch  that -a  heavy/ dull,  person  is  designated  by  the 
term  of*dubbah.  The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  not  eaten,  except  in 
cases  of  extreme  hunger:  those,  however,  who  have  tasted  it  assen, 
that  it  causes  stupefaction  for  a  certain  time ;  hence,  when  a  person 
displays  extraordinary  stupidity,  the  Arabs  say,  (kulu  ras  Dubbah) 
he  has  been  eating  the  head  of  a  hyaena. 

.!.l'he‘ mode  of  hunting  this  animal  is  singular;  a  party  of  ten  or 
twelve  persons,  accompanied  with  as  many  dogs  of  various  kinds,  go 
to  the  cavern.  which>  they  have  previously  ascertained  to  be  the  haunt 
of  the  hyaena;  one.  of  the  party  then  strips  himself  naked,  and  taking 
the  end’  . of  a  rope  with  a  noose  to  it  in  'one  hand,  he  advances  gra. 
dually  into  the  cave,  speaking  .gently,  and  in  an  insinuating  tone  of 
voice,  pretending  to  fiscinate  the  hyaena  by  words  ;  when  he  reaches 
the  animal,  he  strokes^  him  down  the  back,  which  appears  to  soothe 
him  ;  -  he  then  dextrously  slips  the  noose  round  his  neck,  and  in* 
stantly  ?pulling  the-'Tope  - to  indicate  to  those  on  the  .  outside  of  the 
cave,  who  hold  the  .other  end,  that  it  is  fixed,  he.  retires  behind, 
throwing-  a  handkerchief  or.  cloth  over  the  eyes  of  the' hysena  ;  the 
men  then  puil  the  rope  from  without,  whilst  he  who  fixes  the  noose 
urges  the  animal .  forward,  when  the  .  dogs  attack  him.  Some  of  the 
Shelluhs  are  very  expert  at  securing  the  hyaena  in  this  manner, 
and  although  there  may  be  some  danger  in  case  the  rope  breaks, 
yet  the  man  who  enters  the  cave  always  carries  a  dagger,  or  large 
knife  with  him,  with  which,  he  has  considerably  the  advantage,  for 
this  animal  is  by  no  means  so  ferocious  as  he  appears  to  be:  it 
southern  Atlas  1  have  seen  them  led  about  by  the  boys ;  a 
being  fastened  around  the  animal’s  neck,^  and  a  communicating  rope 
attached  •  to  it  gn  .either  side,  three  or  four  yards  long,  the  end  of 
each  being  held  by  a  boy,  keep  him  perfectly  secure.  •  It  is  confine* 
ment  that  is-  inimical  to  a  hysena,  and  which  increases  his  ferocity. 
There  are  other  modes  of  hunting  this  stupid  animal,  either  in  the 
nighj  with  dogs,  or  by  shooting  him  ;  but  he  never  comes  out  of  hli 
caVe  in  the  day-time,  but  -sits  at  the  further  enJ  of  it,  staring,  with 
bis  eyes  fixed.  Their  general  character  is  not  to  be  afraid  of  man, 
nor  indeed  to  attack  or  avoid  him  ;  they,  will,  however,  attack  and  de¬ 
stroy  sheep,  goats,  poultry,  asses,  and  muJes,  and  are  very  fond  of  the  in¬ 
toxicating’  herb  called  Havhisha.  The  hyaena'  is  said  to  live  to  a 
great  age.  '  *  The  dubbah  and  the  deeb  resemble  each  other  in  their 
propensity  to  devour  dead  bodies ;  so  that  whilst  the  plague  ravaged 
West  Burbaiy  in  1799  and  1800,  these  animals  were  constant  visi¬ 
tors  ^of  the  cenieteries.’  pp.  27 — 29.  '  •  ‘ 

7  he  duhhuh  ix\u\  the  deeb^  which*  Bruce  considers  as  the 
same  animal,  are  here  re|)ortcd  to  he  quite  distinct;  the 
foroier,  heside  other  diHereiuxs,  being  twice  as v large 
the  latter,  which,  however,  Mr.  J.  has  strangely  neglected  to 
describe..  .  . 

Another  animal,  little  "known  to  '  naturalists,  is  the 
Aoudad. 


- 1 

I 


*  This  auiipal  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  very  steep  and  inacessibk 
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ftsj  and  in  the  woods  and  forests,  of  the  mountains  of  Atlas  south  of  ^ 
irocco  and  lower  Suse,  except  when  it  descends .  to .  the  rivers  to 
ink.  It  throws  itself  from  lofty  precipices  into  the  plains  beloWf 
ighting  generally  on  its  horns  or  shoulders, 

<  None  of  them  have  ever  been  caught,  in  a  state  to  allow  of  their 
ing  kept  alive,  being  so  very  wild  that  it  is  not  possible  to  ap- 
0,  ch  them  without  great  danger.  In  size  and  colour  the  Aoudad  is 

Emiiir  to  a  calf;  it  has  a  beajitiful  long  mane  or  beard  growing, 
om  the  lower  part  of  the  neck ;  its  teeth  are  very  long,  and  indi- 
tive  of  its  longerity ;  the  horns  are  abdUt  twelve  inches  in  length,' 
lived,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  are  used  for  various  uses.  '  * 

<  I  believe  I  am  correct  when  I  affirm  that  the  only  .two  skins  of 
lis  animal  which  ever  came  to  Europe,  I  had  the  honour  of  sending 
^  the  Right  ^Konoiirabie  President  of  the  Royal  Society ;  the  lioms 
md  teeth'were  with*  one  of  them.*  p.  33. 

j  The  disputed  question,  relative  to- the  existence  of  the' 
wnarj  or  oH'spr.ng  of  the  genera  asvnis  and  taiirusy  is 
-iot  Si  tticd  by  this  author  ;  who  was  informedy^  however, 
^lat  such  a  loeast  was  sometimes  reported  to  be,  seen  in 
^led-el-jerrede. 

W  *  The  Slhih. — This  animal  appears  to  be  of  an  intermediate  species 
^etween  the  rat  and  the  squirrel ;  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  ^  the  ich- 
pieumon  in  form,  but  not  half  its  size ;  it  inhabits  the  Atlas,  and 
lives  in  holes  among  the  stones  and  caverns  'of  the  mountains ; 
it  has  brown  hair,  and  a  beautiful  tail  (resembling  that  of  the 
fquirrei)  about  t^e  length  of  its  body..  The  S.'.elluhs  and  Arabs  eat 
;  this  animal,  and  consider  it  a  delicacy ;  and  •  it  is  the  only  one  the 

J  Mohammedans  torment  before  ‘  death  ;  this  is  done  by  taking  hold  of 
its  fore  and  hind'  legs,  and  rubbing  its  back  on  a  stone  or  flat 
surface  for  a  few  minutes  which  causes  the  animal  to  scream  out  ;* 
®hey  then  cut  its*  throat  according  to  the  Mohammedan  '  custom. 
»eiing  some  Shelluhs  of  South  Atlas  performing*’ this  operation, 
■and  asking  their  m.itivos  for  it,  they  informed  me  that  the  rubbing 
Bniade  the  flesh  eat  tender ;  that  in  taste  it  resembled  a  rabbit,  but 
what  without  the  friction  it  was  not  palatable.  Being  a  subterraneous 
■a.  imal,  it  is  prohibited  food;  but  the  eating  any  forbidden  thing  be- 
»oin‘3  lawful  to  the'  Mohammedan,  by  ascribing  to  it  some  medici¬ 
nal  property  ;  it  is  then  denominated'^  ( Duah )  medicine  and  hot  food  ; 
Rhy  this  evasion,  wine  is  drunk  by  many  who  are  not  rigorous 
Hniooselmin.  ’  pp.  36 — 37. 

y  Our  readers  will  also  be  gratified  with  the  author’s  ac- 
^count  ot  the  camelion.  • 

9  ^TIu  Camelion  - — Tatta  is  the  Arabic,  and  Tayuh  the  SHelluh  name 
this  extraordinary  and  complicated  animal;  head  ’  resembles 

9  that  of  a  fish,  the  body  that  of  a  beast,  the  tail  that  of  a  serpent, 
H^nd  the  legs  and  feet  are  similar  to  the  arms  and  hands  of  a  human 
9 bring;  the  tongue  is  pointed  like  that  of  the  serpent,  and  is  so  In- 
gstantaneous  in  its  motion,  that  the  human  sight  can  scarcely  perceive 
when  it  darts  it  out  to  the  length  of  its  body,  to  catch  flies 


twc; 
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(its  ordinsrjr  food) ;  in  doing  this  if  ncm  nrisses  its  ninrfc,  ! 
I  imagine  there  roust  be  some  glutinous  substance  which  attach 
fly  to  the  tongue,  or  else  it  pierces  the  insea  with  its  point, 
is  very  sharp. ,  I  have  often  admired  the  velocity  with  which  the  cti 
thus  secures  the  food,  but  never  could  discover  whether  it  were  to 
tributed  to  the  former,  or  the  latter  cause. 

*  The  length  of  the  camelion  when  full  grown  is  ten  or  twelve  i 
including  the  till.  When  suddenly ,  discovered  and  pursued,  i 
fast,  Ibrgating  its  wonted  caution,  which  is  never  to  trust  to  tlx 
of  the  foot,  the  toes  of  which  grasp  tire  object  they  tread  on,: 
ordinary  movements,  its  step  is  geometrically  exact ;  k  looileg 
folly  around  to  discover  the'  exact  state  of  the  surroundiiiff  nbe 
to  ascertain  if  every  thing  be  safe,  one  eye  looking  behirw  ^ 
before,  and  in  all  transverse  directions;  for  this  organ  i*  a  i 
hemisphere,  projecting  from  the  head,  and  moving  in  vanous 
independant  directions;  having  ascertained  that. its  feet  are  *aft 
that  the  substance  on  which  they  are  (ixed  is  firm.  r*a  molin' 
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L.  Infitst  or  ieraad  j  of  which  is  a  toiefhbl# 

The  visitations  of  this  destructive  insedt  cofnitionly 
Kfor  three,  five,  or  seven  yeart a  calamity  which  the 
ffiior  witnessed  during  his  residence  in  the  countiy.  They 
^  well  known  to  effect  a  total  destruction  of  vegetable 
5t(lucc  and  are  observed  to  be  the  forerunners  of  the 
Sirue  *  It  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  instance  of  coutptin- 
En  in  the  order  of  Prpvith-nce,  that  these  animals,  while 
Wv  consume  all  vegetable  food,  afiord  a  palatable  aliment 
ifcinselves.  They  are  esteemed 
-A  crest  delicacy,  and  during  the  above  periods  dishes  of. them 
Are  generally  served  up  at  the  prlfltlpal  fepirts;'  there  are  vanow 
£3  dressing  them;  that  ttsually  adopted,  was  to  boil  them  m 
met  half  an  hour,  then  sprinkJc  them  with  salt  and  pepper, .and  fiy 
^in  adding  a  little  vinegar ;  the  head,  wings,  and  legs  are  thrown 
iiaw  the  rest  of  the  body  is  eaten,  and  resembles  the  taste  of  prawns.  . 
1  ib  the  criterion  of  goodness  in  all  eaubWs  among  the  Moors,  it 
!  l^i  lHed  by  the  jtimulative  qualities  which  they  possess,  so  these 
:  lju«8  are  preferred  '  to  pigeons,  because  supposed  to  be  more 

j  ^igorative.’  .pp*  54 — 5o. 

[  The  poor  people,  however,  by  living  on  them  entirely, 
i  «esaid  to  become  meagre  and  indolent.  '  ■ 

I  •  ‘When  the  locust  is  young,  it  is  green;  as  it  grows,  it  assumes  a 
1  lellow  hue,  and  lastly  becomes  'brown.  I  was  informed  by  an 

I  Arab,  who  had  seen  tlie  (Sultan  Jeraad)  king  of  the  locusts,  that  it 
Was  larger  and  more  beautifully  (;{>loured  than  the  ordinary  one ;  •  but 
tmysL’lf  could  never  procure  a  sight  of  it.’  p.  55. 

(To  h  eoncluded  !k‘  the  next  Numltr.) 

Art.  X.  Hort  Ionic*-,  a  Poem  descriptive  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
,  Part  of  the  adjacent  Coast  of  Greece.  By  Walter  Rodwell  Wright,  E^q. 
sometime  his  Briunnic  Majesty’s  Consul-General  for  the  Republic  of 
the  Seven  Islands.  8vo.  pp.  67. .price  48.  Longman  and  Co.  1809. 

.If  ail  writers  were  as  honest  and  jnst  in  their  pretensions 
as  Mr.  Wrigiit,  there  miglit  be  no  ^ little^  plausibility  in 
jihe  opinion  we  have  lieard  expressed  by  inger.ious  men,  that  it 
iould  be  vvell  to  cKtablish  a  work  of  peiiodical  .criticism  in 
ftliich  authors  should  be  their  own  reviewers.  Mr.  W.  in- 
:  forms  ns  that 

;  ‘  A  consideroble  number  of  the  following  lines  were  writt^  amidst 

i  Ihe  scenes'  which  they  profess  to  describe  :  the  rest  of  the 
completed  at  leisure  fhOriients,  after  the  author’s  return  to  England, 
•i  if' '^'0  general  recollection,  assisted  by  a  few  loose  notes. 

M  ■  *  Ihe  author  once  flittered  hiriiKlf  with  the'  hope  of  pfeseiUing  to 
Ihe  public  a  more  eXtenSltife  and  Intticsting  wOrk'updii  the^  subject  oi 
•  fcbis  little  State,  which,  emerging  from  the  ruins  of  the  \  cnetian  go- 
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(its  ordinsry  food ) ;  in  doing  this  it  ncyrr  nrisses  its  mark,  so  tlii 
I  imagine  there  most  be  some  glutinous  substance  which  attaches  4 
dy  to  the  tongue,  or  else  it  pierces  the  insect  with  its  point,  whici 
IS  very  sharp. .  I  have  often  admired  the  velocity  with' which  the  cameTrei 
thus  secures  the  food,  but  never  could  discover  whether  it  were  tobe 
tributed  to  the  former,  or  the  latter  cause. 


I 


‘  The  length  of.the  camelion  when  full  grown  is  ten  or  twelve  inc 
including  the  tail.  When  suddenly  discovered  and  pursued,  it  ruaj 
fast,  Ibrgettlng  its  wonted  caution,  which  is  never  to  trust  to  tlie 
of  the  foot,  the  toes  of  which  grasp  tin?  object  they  tread  on  ;  in  id 
ordinary  movements,  its  step  is  geometrically  exact ;  it  looks  cait. 
folly  around  to  discover  the  exact  state  of  the  surrounding*  place,  asd 
to  ascertain  if  every  thing  be  safe,  one  eye  looking  .  behind  the 
before,  and  in  all  transverse  directions ;  for  this  organ  a  perfea 
hemisphere,  projecting  from  the  head,  and  moving  in  va^ous  and 
independant  directions;  having  ascertained  that. its  feet  are  tafc,  and 
that  the  substance  on  which  they  are  fixed,  is  firm,  the  camelion  dis. 
engfuges  its  tail,  and  proceeds  .on,  with  the  same  caution,  again  ias> 
tening  the  tail,  by  twisting  it  around  some  branch  or  twig,  tm  it  hat 
ascertained  the  safety  of  the  next  step. 

♦  Many  doubts  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  camelion’s  mode  q[ 
changing  its  colour ;  from  the  various  and  repeated  observations  whlci 
1  hjivcfrom  time  to  time  made  on  this  extraordinary  animal  in  a  confined  a 
well  as  in  a  free  state,  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  that  in  gardens  (its  or 
dinary  resort),  it  gradually  changes  its  colour,  assuming  that  of  the 
substance  over  which  it  passes  ;  and  to  do  this  it  requires  two  or 
three  minutes,  the  change  beginning  by  the  body,  bc\:oming  covered 
with  small  spots  of  the  colour  qf  the  substance  over  which'  it  actu¬ 
ally  passes,  and  which  gradually*  increase,  till  it  is  altogether  of  tha 
particular  colour  ;  green  ap|iears  its  favorite,  or  at  least  it  assumes  tki 
hue  more  distinctly  than  any  other,  for  I  have  seen  it  on  vines  so  per¬ 
fectly  green,  that  it  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  leaves ;  when 
it  assumes  a  white  or  black  colour,  these  are  not  clear,  but  of  i 
dirty  hue,  inclining  to  brown.  When  irritated  it  will  gradually  assume 
a  diity  Uai^kish  colour,  which  it  retains  whilst  the  irritation  lasts, 
swelling  its  sides,  and  hissing  like  a  serpent ;  when  asleep,  or  in* 
cllned  to  rest,  it  is  of  a  whitish  cast.  In  tl\e  course  of  the  vaiioiw 
experiments  which  my,  curiosity  and  admiration  of  the  camelion  indue 
cd  me  to  make,  I  discovered  that  it  never  drinks,  and  that  it  ahcays 
avoids  wet  and  rain.  I  kept  three  in  a  c<ige  for  the  period  of  four 
months,  during  which  time  1  never  gave  them  any  food  :*  they  appeal'd 
withered  and  thin.  Others,  which  1  kept  in  a  small  confined  garden, 
retained  their  original  size  and  appearance  ;  consequently  it  is  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  feed  on  the  leaves  of  vegetables  ;  those  confinc^d  in  the 
cage  did  not  vary  their  colour  much,  appearing  generally  that  of  tk 
cage  ;  but  if  any  thing,  green,  such  as  vegetables,  were  .pkiced  near  k, 
they  would  assume  that  hue  ;  those  confined  in  the  garden  a8sun34?d 
somiuchf  the  colour  of  the  object  over  which  they .  progressively  passed 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  discover  them.*  pp.  4-8 — 50. 

So^te  curious  particulars  are  cominuHicHited  relatire  t? 
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locust,  or  Jeraad  i  of  which  th«fe>  is  »  toiofabW  draw* 
The  visitations  of  this  destructive  insect  commonly 
for  three,  five,  or  seven  years  ;'  a  calamity  which  the 
hor  witnessed  during  his  residence  in  the  country.  They 
well  knoVvn  to  effect  a  total  destruction  of  vegetable 
(luce,  and  are  observed  to  be  the  forerunners  of  the 
^uc.  It  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  Instauce  of  covipm- 
on  in  the  order  of  P’rovithmcc,  that  these  animals,  while 
y  consume  all  vegetable  food,  afford  e  palatable  alimeut 
inselves.  They  are  esteemed 

3,«  A  great  delicacy,  and  during  the  aboye  periods  dishes  .of,  them 
generally  Served  up  at  the  prlAtipnI  repasts  there  are  yarioM 
a|y$  of  dressing  them  ;  that  usnaliy  adopted,' was  to  boil  tbetn  ra 
liter  half  an  hour,  then  sprinkJt  them  with,  salt  and  pepper,. and  fiy 
adding  a  little  vinegar ;  the  head,  wings,  and  legs  are  thrown 
l^y,  the  rest  of  the  body  is  eaten,  and '  resembles  the  taste  of  prawns. 
^  the  criterion  of  goodness  in  all  eatables  among  the  Moors, .  in 
imulated  by  the  stimulative  qualities  which  they  possess,  so  these 
Isusts  are  preferred  '  to  pigeons,  because  supposed  to  be  more 
ipigorative.’  .pp.  54? — 55.  ,  ,  ^ 

-  'I’he  poor  people,  liotvever,  by  living  on  them  entirely, 
me  said  to  become,  meagre  and  ' indolent.  •  , 

7  When  the  locust  is  youfig*  it  is  grefenj  as  it  grows,  U  awutti^s  a 
yellow  hue,  and  lastly  becomes  ‘brown.  I  was  informed  by  an 
Arab)  who  had  seen  tlie  (Sultian  JeraadV  king  of  the  locusts,  that  it 
Vas  larger  and  more  beautifully  c^oufea  than  the  ordinary  one;  but 
I  myself  could  never  procure  a  sight  of  it.^  p.  55. 

(To  be  concluied  Ih  the  next  Kumlir.) 


Art.  X.  Hore  hnicd:  a  Poem  descriptive  of  the^  Ionian  Islands,  and 
Part  of  the  adjacent  Coast  of  Greece.  By  Walter  Rod  well  Wright,  £*?<}. 
sometime  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul-General  for  the  Republic  of 
the  Seven  Islands.  8vo.  pp.  67... price  46.  Longman  and  Co.  1809. 

t  /  I 

F  writers  were  as  honest  and  just  in  their  pretensions 
as  Mr.  Wright,  there  might  he  no  little  .plausibility  in 
fhe  opinion  we  have  heard  expressed  by  ingenious  men,  that  it 
>ould  he  well  to  establish  a  work  of  peiiodical  criticism  in 
t'hich  authors  should  be  their  own  reviewers^  Mr.  W.  in¬ 
forms  ns  that 

*  A  considerable  number  of  the  following  lines  were  written  amidst 
|he  scenes  which  they  profess  to  describe  :  the  rest  of  the  Poem  was 
Completed  at  leisure  moments,  after  the  author’s  return  to  England, 
from  general  recollection,  Assisted  By  a  few  loose  notes.  *  ^ ' 

*lhe  author  once  fl^itlered  himself  with  the  hope  of  presenting  to 
Ihe  pubhc  a  more  and  intticsting  wt)rk‘updn  Ih^  subject  of 

little  State,  which^  emerging  from  the  ruins  of  the  Venetian  go- 
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vernment,  'scarcely  survived  the  Treaty  of'  Amiens,  the  feeble  guan^  i 
of  its  ephemeral  existence.  ' 

.‘‘The  occupation  of  the  .  Septinsular  territory  by  a  French  force 
frustrated  that  hope,  by .  depriving  him  of  such  materials  as  he  had»^  / 
lected,  together  with  a  valuable  library  which  he  had  unfortunately  trs4  ^ 
ported  to  Zante,  and, found  no  means  of  re- conveying  to  this.  coun3 
and  which  has  since  been  confiscated  and  sold  as  English  propc:^^ 

•  ‘  Even  •  under,  these  disadvantages,  he  trusts  that  this  little  vol^ 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  classical  reader;  as  it  faithfully  recori' 
the  train  of  reflecticHfis-"  suggested  to  his  own  mind  by  such’ history 
events  or  poetical  descriptions  as. more  peculiarly  relate  to  the  islands# 
the -Ionian  Sea.  .  /  -  %  .  ,,  .1  I 

^  ‘  He  is  fully  awarcj  that  the  general  style  and  versification  of  his  pw 
are  “not  calculated  to  challenge  the  ordeal  of,  severer  criticism, 
with  this  avowal  ,  he  throws  himself  upon  the  candour  and  indulgence 
A‘e  reader/ -fr^'.  pp.  v*  vi.  ,  *  . 

.  The  poem  *  is  far  from  being  unworthy  of  a  gentleman  ^ 
a  scholar.  It  cot  twists  ^  chiefly  of  descriptive  sketches,  ill 
trating  the  present  appearance  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  intermi 
gled  with^  historical  recollections  suggested  by  the  respe 
tive  objects  as  they  came  successively  under  our  voyager 
eye.M  ‘The  following  lines?  in  vVhich  we  find  Mr.  W.  a  dec? 
ded  advocate  for  the  authenticity  of  Home/s  geographical  d 
liiieations,  will  shew  the  spirit  and*'  elegance  with  which  it 
written. 

•"  ^  ‘  Phorcys!  with  awe  we  hail  thy  wild  abodes*^, 

The  haunt  of  Nereids,  and  retreat  of  Gods. 

With  fancy’s  eye  we  view  where  *  sleepingdiei 
The  mighty  chief ;  and  mark  the  wild  surprise 
With  which  his  waking  glance  around  he  throws, 

Nor  Ithaca,  his  long-lost  countiy  knows  ; 

Till,  lo  !  the  blue  eyed  goddess  stands  confest 
In  martial  pride,  and  calms  his  doubts  to  rest ; 

‘  *  •  And  points  where  Arethusa^s  gelid  tide 

Wild  gushes  from  the  mountain’s  cavern’d  side  ;  ' 

And  Koraxl  headlong  from  his  woody  steep 
Flings  the  black  torrent  to  the  briny  deep. 

‘  Still,  as  Wr  destin’d  voyage  we  pursue, 

Majestic  Neritus  arrests  bur  view  :  ’ 

No  longer,  darkly  crown’d  with  sacred  %vood, 

*  .  His  venerable  shades  o’erhang  the  flood,  .  ’ 


*  ♦  Odyssey,  Lib.  xiii.  ... 

‘  -f  The  Coracian  rock  is  situated  about  the  south-east  point  of  Ithaca, 
rises  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea, into  which  a  heavy  torrent  fa& 
almost  perpendicularly,  from  an  eminence  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain' 
‘  When  I  anchored  under  it  on  the  18th  June,' 1805,  the  channel  v.^ 
near!}  diy,  yet  the  appearance  of  its  bed  perfectly  justified  the  appellatipi 

of  MeXcuva.*  .  * 
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Nor  waving  forests  court  the  western  gale,  •  • 

Nor  shelterM  flo\v’rs.their  fragrant  sweets  exhale  ; 

But,  rudely  spoird  by  sacrilegious  hands,  , 

In  desolated  pride  the  mountain  stands. 

'  Now  scorch’d  beneath  the  summer’s  piercing  beam, 

His  arid  cliffs  reflect  the  -sultry  gleam  ;  . 

Or  down  his  sides  wild  wint’ry  torrents  spread. 

And  chilling  snows  Invest  his. barren  head. 

‘ '  Hard  by  these  shores,  stern  Cephalonia  braves 
The  beating  storm  and  ever  restless  waves. 

In  awful  state  erects  her  rugged  brow. 

Where  mountain  plants  in  wild  profusion  grow ; 

And  each  new  aspect  of  the  changing  skies 
Sees  bloomings  sweets  in  quick  succession  rise  :  , 

Around  her.  wreathed  head  fresh  Breezes  play. 

And  wint^ry  gales  vdispense  the  breath  of  May  ; 

Whilst,  hardy  as  the  rocks  that  bound  their  isle,  ^ 

Her  vent’ rous  sons,  inur’d  to  ceaseless  toil. 

Or  brave  the  deep,  or  force  the  rugged  plain  > 

To  yield,  reluctant  crops  of  golden  grain ;  , 

And  from  the  mountain’s  side  the  cultur’d  vine 
^  ’  Pours  its  autumnal  flood  of  racy  wine.’ 

We  shall,  venture  to  add  another  paragraph  or  two,  as  due 
both  to  Mr.  Wright’s  reputation,  and.  the  .reader’s  entertain¬ 
ment.  ..  .  V  .  .  -  .  •  .  . 

^  Led  by  thine  hand  beside  yon  rustic  seat* 

Where  tangled  olives  form  a  cool  retreat,  ^ 

Through  the  green  shade  where  ev’ning  breezes  play 
-  Oft  have  I  linger’d  at  the  close  of  day, 

To  mark  the  length’ning  shadows  as  they  fell,  ’ 

And  listen  to  the  convent’s  vesper  bell.  •  ' 

There,  .while  mine  eye  the  cultur’d  plain  surveys, . 

.  .  And^o’er  the  wide  expanse  of  waters  strays, 

.  ^  I  feel,  as  nature  slowly  sinks  to  rest,  \ 

A  charm  resistless  soothe  my  anxious  breast. 

*  ^  j  ..  ^I.love  to  mark  the  sun’s  descending  beam^ 
r  ‘  Cast  o’er  *  the  western  hills  its  parting  gleam  j 
,  . .  And  watch  the  varied  tints  of  doubtful  light, 

By  soft  gradations  melting  from  the  sight.  / 

‘  Fast  spreads  the .  gloom  ;  no  longer  to  the  view  , 

The  waving  olive  shifts  its  varying  hue  ; ^  - , 

The  orange  and  her  paler  sister  fade,  _ 

^  Involv’d  alike  in  undistihguish’d  shade ;  * 

.  Sweet  are  their  odours  still,  but  dimly. seen  I 

^  ii  Their  mingled  fruits  and  flow’rs  and  vivid  green  : 


r.  ♦  i » 
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^  poem  should dail  Into  the  hands  ,of  any  persons  whq  are  ac^ 
with  the  Ionian^  Islands,,  I  flatter  myself  they  will  easily  recognise 
in  these  features*  the  beautiful  view  of  the  plain  of  Za’nte  from*  the  oliyf 
^ near  the  villa  of  my  much  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Stani.’ 


Wn^hi’s  fon^e^r. 

/lone  oMi^ing'el  the  cypreic  yet  mnains, 

Aikl  tier  i^our  as  her  form  reuiDs:  ^ 

‘  Now  gently  stealing  on  the  yielding  sense. 

Soft  breathing  gales  their  gathered  sweets  dispenser 


From  thousand  aromatic  pCint8,that  grow 
In  wild  luxuriance  on  the  mountain’s  brow ;  H 

From  cultur’d  fields,  where  blooms  the  early  vine,  H 

And  embryo  blossoms  swell  with  future  wine  ;  H 

But  chiefly  thence,  where,  clad  in  vernal  bloom,  H 

The  grape  of  Corinth dieds  its  rich  perfume,  ^ 

Still  is  the  landscape  ;  nature  sleeps  around  ;  H 

All  motion  dead,  and  hush’d  is  ev’ry  sound  ^ 

Save  where  the  unyoked  heifer  roams  at  large,  »  |H 

Or  the  rude  goatherd  tends  his  wand’ring  ^arge  ^  H 
And,  as  their  bleatings  faintly  strike  my  ear,  W 

la  mingled  notes  the  herdsman’s  strain  I  hear,  .  k 
Li^’ninghiscarol,  as  in  uncouth  rhymes  I 

He  sings  the  warlike  deeds  of  other  times  ;  R 

Or  wildly  modulates  lO  simple  lays  •  H 

His  reed — the  Doric  reed  of  ancient  days.  p 

‘  At  tills  still  hour,  when  pe^e  and  .silence  reIgD> 
Remembrance  wakes  the  sadly-pleasing  strain 

‘  "  Of  former  joys ;  <ahd  fancy  loves  to  stray 

O^er  seas  and  distant  shores,  a  trackless  way  ! 

With  tears  unbidden  swells  my  pensive  eye. 

And  bends  its  eager  gaze  on  vacancy  ; 

Or,  darting  upwards  through  the  fields  of  light, 

* '  '  Explores  live  starry  rulers  of  tire  night ;  ■ 

And  vainly  seeks,  among  their  radiant  barid^ 

•  To  fix  the  zenith  of  my  native  land/ 

There  are  several  curious  notes,  the  quantity  of  which  r 
think  Mr.  W.  might  have  advairtageotisly  augmenled. 

A  short  appeiidix  is  addctl,  on  tlie  'Komaic  or  Moder 
Greek  language,  as  spoken  in  tire  lorniafrlsl^.  On  this,hoA 
ever,  we  forbear  to  make  any  remailv  ;  as  the  writer,  in  apo 
tlier  part  of  tire  volmne,  laments  his  ignorance  of  this  tongue 
(p.  45.)  It  is  much  to  Ire  wi^ed,  that^Mr.  Walpole,  wk 
is  eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  we  imagine,  by  nis  attain 
ments,  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  islands  and  coasr 
of  ancient  Greece,  would  favour  the  world  with*  his  inaturci 
thoughts  on  the  subject  in  a  regular;  dis^rtatidh, . 


*  *  The  currant  or  grape  of  ODrimh  is  the  staple  commodity  ofZm 
that  island  being  .almost  exclusively  devoted  to  its  culture,  insomuch  tb 
it  does  not  supply  one  fourth  part  of  the  cons  necessary  fiw’  support  d 
its 'population.  The  annual  export  ,of  this  article,  amounts  ofi  an 
fage  to  8 jOOO, 000/Jr-  Cephalonia,  and  the  Mores, '  joiintly  furftirfi ,  ^ 
the  same  quantity  :  the  greater  part  of  this  article  is  consumed  io  ’Gteit  ®* 
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vj.  The  Star,  iit  the  East ;  a  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Parisb- 
of  St.  James,  Bristol,  on  Sunday,  Feb.  26,  1809,  for  the 
Beuefit  of  the  “  Society  for  Missions  to  .Africa  and  Uie  East.*’  By 
the  Claudius  Buchanan,  LL.  0.  Published  by  Request.  8vo. 
43.  Price  Is.  Longman  and.  Co.  Hatchard,  and  Seeley.  1809. 

-lOPIOUS  knowledge  of  the  subject,  clear  and  concise 
statement,  evangelical  theoloev,  and  good  language,  are 
0  more  than  what  we  expected  in  a  sermon  from  Dr.  Bu- 
hanan.  The’  catholic  spirit  too,  and  the  zeal  and  serious- 
ess  of  this  sermon,  will  gratify  every  liberal  and  devout 
reader-  The  preacher  also  appears  with  a  freshness,  if  \rc 
lay  so  express  it,  of  oriental  knowledge  and  impressions, 
jwhich  renders  all  kis  allusions  and  illustrations  peculiarly' 
Congenial  with  his  subject.  Tlie  train  of  thoughts  has  a 
very  pleasin<i  cast  of  the  climate  in  which  the  speaker  has 
latelv  prosecuted  his  studies  and  observations  ;  and  is  yet 
souiully  European  in  its  substance,'  quite  free  from  the 
feebleness  and  extravagunce  so  remarkable  in  oriental  com* 
i  positions. 

The  first  part  of  the  sermon  is  intended  very  briefly  to 
state  a  certain  degree  of  evidence  of  the  general  truth  of 
j Christianity,  which  is  sitpplicd  to  us  by  some  circumstances 
in  the  .slate  and  literature  of  the  East.  This  evidence  arises 
fioin— ‘  1.  Ancient'  writings  of  India,  co.ntaining  particulars 
of  the  .of  Christ.  .  2.  Certain  doctrines  of  the  East 

shallowing  forth  the  peculiar  diKtnnes  of  Christianity,  and 
manifestly  derived  from  ■  a  common  origin.  3.  The  state  of 
the  Jexs  in  the  East,  confirming  the  truth  of  ancient  pro¬ 
phecy.  4.  The  state  of  tlic.-V/ymn  Chrhliaris  \u  the‘?E^st, 
subsisting,  ibr  miany  ages,  a  separate  and  distinct  people  in 
the  midst  of  the  heathen  world.’  On’ the  two  fir.st  of  these 
points,  we  think  the  Doctor  is  quite"  right  to  dwell  but'  a 
moment.  He  gives  a  striking  description  of  the  state  of  the 
iews  in  Asia.  , 

*The  Jews  are  scattered  <>ver  the  whole  face  of  the'  East,  and  the 
fulfilmeot  of  the  prophecies  coDcernin^  them  Is  far  more  evident  in  these 
regions,  than  it  is  here  among  Christian  nations. 

‘  By  excess  prophecy,  the  Jews  .were  sentenced  to  become  *  the 
«com  and  reptwch  of  all  people,*  and  ‘  a  proverb  and  bj-e-word  among 
ill  tiatidnt/  Now,  that  their  stubborn  unbelief  sliould  be  a  reproach  to 
tkeitt  aillottg  Christian  nations  here  in  the  We^t,  is  not  so  strangp.  But 
^  havtf  seen  tbeSn  (as  1  hat^  them)  insulted  ^^nd  persecuted  >tbe 
ignorant  nations  of  the  East;  in  the  very  woids  of  propbecyv  ^‘iirodidieii 
down  off  tte  heathen,’  troddea  down  by  .  a  people  who  never  heard,  the 
Qaftic  of  Christ  who. never  know  ubat* the  Jews  rejected  Christ*; 
j,a  fact,  fmhhidt^  wMpw/.  /icir^ this 
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I  say,  hath  appeared  tome  an  awful' completion  of  the  divine  ^ 
tence.’  p.  1 1 .  •  •  '  , 

The  second  branch  of  the  discourse  offers  some  evideric 
of  tl)e  divine  power  of  the  Christian  religion  fn  the  Ea<; 
Dr.  B.  justly  sets  small  account  oh  the  operations  of  t 
popish  missions;  though  he  thinks  they  may  have  cbntrihut 
in  a  small  degree  <0  facilitate  the  introduction  of  genui; 
Christianity*  He  enlarges,  with  animation,  on  the  effects 
the  Danish  mission,  and  particularly  during  the  labo'urs^ 
Swartz  and  his  coadjutors.  When,,  however,  he,  says  tbi 
*  multitudes’-  of  Hindoos  were, converted  to  Protestant  Chris, 
tianity,  we  wish  he  had  adopted  a  more  definite  expression. 
The  number  cannot. properly  be  called  a  multitude,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  population  of  the  country.  A  pleasing  .ac. 
count  is  given  of  an.  Indian  commemoration  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

*A  jubilee  has  lately  been  celebrated  in  India,  in  honour  of  the 
gospel.  In  the  month  of  July -1806,  a  jubilee  was  observed  by  the* 
Hindoo  churches  (those  of  the  peninsula)  in  commemoration  of  the 
arrival  of  the  two  nrst  Protestant  Missionaries  on  the  9th  of  July,  1706. 
The  year. 1806,  being  the  hundredth  year,  (or  the  second  fiftieth)  since 
the  gospel  first  Visited  their  land,  was  to  them  ‘the  year  of  jubilee.’ 
The  happy  occasion  had  been  long  antic^ated,  and  was  marked  with 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  gladness.  The  people,  as  we  were  informed, 
walked  in  procession,  to  their  churches,  carrying  palms  in  their  hands, 
and  singing  the  98th  psalm,  and,  after  offering  up  praises  arid  thanks^ 

.  giving  to  the  Most  High,  they  heard  a  sermon  suitable  to  the  day.’ 

The  preacher  dwells  with  exultation  on  the  ■  prodigious, 
exertions  for  translating  the  bible  into  so  many  languages; 
predicting,  with  probability,  that  very  ^ooh  the  rriost  barba¬ 
rous  dialects  on  earth  will  be  forced  to  speak  of  divine  truth. 
We  are  much  gratified  1^  the  liberality  which  the- Doctor 
displays,  respecting  the  difference  of  the  denominations  of  the] 
Christians  engaged  in  propagating  the  gospel  .in  the  .East, 
and  his  representation  of  the  .harmlessness  and  insignificance  I 
of  these  differences  to  the  conVerts'from  h'eafhenism; 

Our  preacher  might  be  expected  to  make  some 'allusion 
.  to  .the  recent  controversy,  which  his  own'  *  Mbmbir’  ‘contri* 
.buted  so  much  to  excite.  This  he  does', "iff  dighifi.e^  .termer 
strongly  but  calmly  expressive,  .of  .the  folljv!  and  futility  bf 
.attempting  to  restrain  the  propagation  of  Christiai>i.y\,in,liV 
-dia  ;  and- he  dismisses  tlie  subject  with,  the  ,/ul lowing; 

: remarkable  observations..  •  ...  .'I  --  zcx 

‘  In  the  mean  time,  while  men  hold  different  opinions  oij  the"  sulje« 
•here,  the  great  work  goes  oh  in  the  East.  The*- .Christians*  there'  \vill 
probably  neverhear  of  our  dissentions,  nor,  if  they  should  heai^ofthenit 
would  they  be  much  interested  about  them*  And  on  ^this  point  1 
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Judge  It  right  to  notice  a  very  singular  mistake,  which  appears  to  have 
existed  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  It  seems  to  have  been  understood 
diat  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  progress  of  Chrisuanity  in 
India,  if  we  wish  so  to  do  ;  if  such  a  rheasure  should  be  recommended 
r  by  what  is  called  *  a  wise  policy/  But  we  have  no  power  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  the  Christian  religion  in  India.  We  have  It  in  our 
power  indeed  greatly  to  promote  it,  but  we  have  no  power  to.  destroy 
^  It.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  extinguish  Chrisuanity  in  Great  Britan  as 
in  India.  There  arc  thousands  of  Christians  in  India— .hundreds  of 
i  thousands  of  Christians.  And  while  we  are  contending  here,  whether 

to  convert  the  Hindoos,  they  will  go  on  extending 
churches,  keeping  their  jubilees,  and  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel, .  regardless  ot  oufr  opinions  or  authority.* 

<  While  we  are  disputing  here,  whether  the  faith  of  Christ  can  save 
the  heathens,  the  gospel  hath  gone  forth  for  the  •  healing  of  the  nations.* 
A  congregation*  of  Hindoos  will  assemble  .on  the  morning  of  the'  sab¬ 
bath,  under  the  shade  of  a  Banian  tree,  not  one  cf  whom  perhaps  ever 
heard  of  Great  Britain  by  name.* 

With  some  expressions  of  hope,  that  the  ‘  light  nojvy  dawn’ 
on  Arabia,  the  preacher  introduces  a  most  interesting  uar- 
irative  of  the  conversion  of  t\vo;Mahomeians  of  rank  and  of 
great  accomplishments,  Abdallah  and  Sabat,  the  former  of 
whom  became  a  martyr  for  Christianity,  the  latter  is  now 
translating  the  bible  into  the  Persian  language. 

This  interesting  sermon  concludes  with  an  animated  notice 
of  those  various  ^  signs  of  the  times,*  wliicli  seem ‘indicative 
that  some  great  things  are  on  the  eve  of  being  accomplished 
fertile  illumination  and  conversion  of  mankind;  accompanied 
by  a  solemn  enforcement  of  the  necessity,  to  all  nieii,  of  a 
transformation  of  the  mind. 

_  _ _  j  \ 

Art.  XII.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Treasury  on  the 
Subject  of  iPublic  Roads  and  Canals;  made  in  Pursuance  .of  a  Reso* 
lution  of  ^Senate^’of  March  2,  1807.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  Se- 
.  ;PP*  123.  Washington.  1808.  * 


it  be  a  proper  thing 
the  bounds  of  their 


1 
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this  report  is  not  published' for  sale,  and  cannot  fall  into 
the  hands  of  many  English  readers,  we  shall  give  a  larger 
account  of  its  contents  than  a  mere  regard  to  its  comparative 
importance  would  suggest.  It -is  -divided  into  five  heads; 

Great  canals  along  the  Atlantic  sea  coast.  2.  Communica¬ 
tions  .'between  the  .  Atlantic.and  . western  waters.  3.  Cummuni- 
cations'between’tbe 'Atlantic  rivers  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
and  great  lakes.  ^.'Interior  canals.  5.  Turnpike  or  artificial 
Wads;  and'two  communications  hy  Messrs. 'B.-H.iLatrobeand 
RoberfFohon,  in  r<^ly  to  circular  queries  on  the  subject, of 
ihe  report  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  are 
added,  as  containing  much  interesting  practical  information, 
cennected  with  observations  of  a  general  nature. 
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.  With  respect  to  the  first  object,  Uie  Secretary  (Albert  Galla¬ 
tin)  observes,  that 

‘  The  map  of  the  United  States  will  shew  that  they  possess  a  tide-wi- 
ter  navigation,  secure  from  storms  and  enemies,  and  which,  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Georgia,  is  principally,  if  not  solely, 
interrupted  by  four  necks  of  land.*  These  are,  the  isthmus  of  BarnstaUe; 
that  part  of  New  Jersey  that  extends  from  the  Rariton  to  the  Delaware; 
the  peninsula  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake;  and  that  low 
and  mar  shy  tract  which  divides  the  Chesapeake  from  Albemarle  sound.  It 
is  ascertained  that  a  navigation  for  sea  vessels,  drawing  eight  feet  water, 
may  be  effected  across  the  three  last;  and  a  canal  is  also  believed  to  be 
practicable,  not  perhaps  across  the  isthmus  of  Barnstable,  but  from  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Boston  to  that  of  Rhode  island.,  ‘The  Massachusetts  canal  would 
be  about  26,*  the  New  Jersey  about  28,  and  each  of  the  two  southern  about 
*22,  miles  in  length,  making  altogether  less  than  one  hundred  miles.* 

'  Uhder  the  second  head' it  is  stated,  that  the  great  elevation 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  in  several  places  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  together  with  the  want  of  lakes  or  natural 
reservoirs  in  the  high  grounds  south  of  41**  N.  latitude,  render 
it  impracticable  to  open  a  canal  communication. 

^  The  works  necessary  in  order  to  facilitate  the  communications  from 
the  seaports  across  the  mountains  to  the  western  waters, must  tlierefore  con¬ 
sist  either  of  amficial  roads  extending  the  whole  way  from  tidewater,  tp  the 
nearest  and  most  convenient  navigable  western  waters  ;  or  of  improvements 
in  the  navigation  of  the  leading  Atlantic  rivers,  to  the  highest  practicable 
points,  connected  by  artificial  roads  across  the  mountainsi  with  the  nearest 
points  from  which  a  permanent  navigation  can  be  relied  oh  down  the  west¬ 
ern  rivers J  .  .  .  '  ' 

Gn  this  subject,  however,  Mr.  Robert  Fulton’s  opinion  is  de¬ 
serving  of  attention.  In  the  year  1795,  that  gentleman  com- 
mnnicated  a  plan  for  the  construction  ^of  small  canals,  on  the 
principle  of  the  inclined  plane,  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  this  country  ;  which,  after  lying  dormant  for  upwards  of  ten 
years,  was  published  in  the  *  fifth  volume  of  their  Communica¬ 
tions,  Part  I-  In  reviewing  that  volume,  we  took  occasion  to 
commend,  Mr.  Fulton’s  plaii ;  and  we  regret  to  see  that  his  abi- 
litLes  have  now  been  transferred  to  another  country.  .  With 
-respect  to  the  apprehended  impracticability  of  connecting  the 
sea  coast  with  the  western  water  by  interior  navigation,  he 
maintains,  that  , 

‘  There'is  no  difficulty  in  carrying  canals  over  otir  highest  mountains, 
and  even  where  nature  has  denied  us  water.  For  water  is  always  to  be 
found  in  the  valleys,  anc^  the  canal  can  be  constructed,  to  the  foot  of  ihc 
mountain,  carrying  the  water  to  that  situation.  Should  there  be  no  water 
on  the  mountain  or  its  sides,  there  will  be  wood  or  coals,  either  or  both 
of  which  can  be  brought  cheap  to  the  work  by  means  of  t}ie,  canal.  Then 
with  steam-engines  the  upper  ponds  of  the  canal  can  be  filled  from  the 
levels^  and  wi^  the  engines  the  boats  can  on  inclined  planes  be  drawn  frofli 
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iljc  lower  to  the  upper  canal.  For  this  mode  of  operating,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  small  boats  of  six  tons ‘each.  As  the  steam-engines  are  to  draw 
up  and  let  down  the  boats  on  inclined  planes,  no  water  is  drawn  from  the 
upper  level  or  canal  as  when  locks  .  are  used.  Consequently  when  the 
upper  ponds  have  been  once  filled,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  engine, 
should  supply  leakage,  and  evaporation.’ 

Four  great  roads  are  recommended  from  the  four  great  west¬ 
ern  rivers,  the  Allegliany,  Monongahela,  Kanhawa,  and  Tc- 
ncsse,  to  tlie  neare.st  corresponding  Atlantic  rivers,  the  8us-‘ 
qnchannah  or  Juniata,  the  Potomac,  James '  river,,  and  either 
the  Santee  or  Savannah..  . 

■  Communications  Iretween  the  Atlantic  rivers  and  the  great 
lakes  have  already  been  opened.in  various  directioii.s, by  meabs 
of  the  intermediate  rivers,  lakes,  and  portages  ;  and  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  less  to  etfect  in  the  improvement  of -the ■  interior 
communication  of  this  nortli  western  part  of  the  United  States, 

'  than  in  the  other  parts  that  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  .  •  .  .  ,  .  •  . 

The  fourtli-head  of  the  report  enumerates  the  projects  and 
progress  .  of  such  interior  canals,  as'  do  not  form  part  of  any 
ol  the  preceding  grand  lines  oi  communicntton.  It  Is  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  not  a  pleasing  feature,  of  these  ,  and  the  other  Works 
which  have  been  mentioned  as. undertaken  in' the  .coursej,  of 
the  report,  that  the  execution- of  most  of. them  ,is  sai(|iJo  be 
saspenaetl  for  want  of  funds.'  -  -  '  ..  im  • 

Of  roads,  exclusive  of  the  four  roads-across  the  mountains, 
that  lyhich  seems  most  to  claim  public  attention,  is  1  i..  .  /  s 

‘  A  great  turnpike  extending  from.  Maine  to  Geor^a  ia  the  genera! 
direction  of  the  sea-coast  and  main  post  road,  and  passing  through  all  the 
principal  seaports.  The  general  convenience  and  impQitance  of  such  a 
work  are  too  obvious  to-  require  any  comments ;  and  the  expense  seems 
to  be  the  primary  object  of  consideration.’ 

Twenty  Million' of  dollars  form  the  aggregate  sum,  esUroa- 
ted  to  he  requisite  for  carrying  these  stupendous  works  into 
execution.  If  the 'government  be  not  startled  by  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  expense,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking, 
or  if  they  be  not  diverted  from  the  paramount  consideration  of 
interual  improvement  which  works  of  this  kind  are  so  eminent¬ 
ly  calculated  to  promote,  by  “  the  rumours  of  wars”,  ?^nd  the 
political  squabbling  as  to' which  of  the  powers  of  flurope  are 
belligerent, .and  which  neutral,  the  eventual  completion  of  the 
atagiiificent  plan  here  exhibited,  will  form  a  striking exempli- 
6catioii  of'  the  power,  granted  to  man,  to  ‘  subdue,’  the  earth 
'•vliich  is  given  him  to  inhabit.  ' 

We  cannot  profess  ourselves  fascinated  with  the  elegance  of 
tne  honourable  Secretary’s  style. 
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Art.  XIIL  HUiortfof  Bra%d^  comprising  a  Geographical  Account  of  that 
Countryf  together  witii  a  Narrative  of  the  most  remarkable  Ever^ 
which  have  occurreii  there  since  its  t)iscovery ;  a  Description  ^ 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Rjcnglon,  &c.  ol  the  Natives  and  Colonists  ;  in. 
terspcrsed  with  Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  its  Soil,  Climate^  Prbduc* 
tions,  and  foreign  and  internal  Commerce.  To  which  "are  subjoined, 
cautions  to  new  Settlers  for  the  Preservation  of  Health.  By  Andrew 
Grant,  M.  D.  pp.  304*.  price  9$.  bds.  Colburn.  1809. 

This  work  was  rannounced  in  the  papers,  as  the  production  of  % 
gentleman  who  had  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
country  he  professes  to  describe,  and  as  the  result  of  observations  col. 
Iccted  and  minuted  on  the  spot.  We  had  hence  been  led  to  expect 
that  the  copiousness  of  the  title  would  have  been  justified,  at  feast 
by  novelty  and  authenticity^  if  not  by  an  accuracy  of  detail  whiclj 
the  subjects  proposed  would  require,  but  which  was  pot  to  be  ex¬ 
pected-  in  the  brevity  of  one  thin  octavo.  The  author,  it  is  tnic, 
though  he  occasionally,  speaks  in  the  first  person,  yet  ho  wher^  ailed, 
ges  his  pwh  residence  in  Brazil;  -and  the  book'  evidently  bears  the 
marks  of  a  hasty,  and  somewhat  ihdisenmiriate  compilation.  -He  hai 
borroyved,*  much  more  largely  than  he  acknowledges,  from  Lindley’i 
voy/ige  to  .Brazil,  a  work  which,  with  all  its  imperfections '  pf  arrange¬ 
ment* .  style,  and  prejudice,  is  valuable  as  an  artless  and  authentic  nar. 
rative^  and  Coutinno^s  treatise  on  ^  the  commerce  of  Portu^l,  Sir 
George  Staunton,*  Rayn'aPs  romancing  history,  together  with  Lery, 
NieuhofF,  and  other  old  writers,  have  furnished  the  remaindef  of  hi$ 
mkter^s^  Had -there  been  interwoven  with  the  novel  and  modem 
information,  which  might  have  been  collected  in  this  imperfectly  knowo 
and  interesting  ,  country  by  an  intelligent  resident,  the  ‘History  of  Bra¬ 
zil*  would  have  supplied  .  pait  of  the  chasm  which  the  paucity  of  our 
knowledge  of  •  South,  America  has  left  in  geographical  literature.  As 
it  is, \  We  can  only  reconimend  this  work  as  a  compilation  indifFereotly 
executed  ;  which  may  serve,  until  it  be  supersede  by  a  better  ana 
larger  one,  to  anriuse  and  instruct  those,  who  have  not  an  opportunity 
of  perusing  the  original  sources  whence  the  author  has  derived  hiis  ma¬ 
terials.  .  . 

The  'medical  hints,  for  Europeans  migrating  to  Brazil,  inserted  as 
an  appendix,  and  contained  in  about  four  pages,  are  such  as  any  surge¬ 
on’s  second  mate,  or  hospital  nurse,  would  be  aa^well  qualified  to  give 
as  an  -M.  D..  The  tables  of  exchanges,  coins,  port-charges,  .and  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  which  conclude  the  book,  are  all  copied  verbatim 
and  Jiguratlm  from  Lindley,  without  a  word  of  acknowledgement. 


Art.  XIV-*  The  Alexandrian  School;  or  a  NaiTative  of  the  first  Ciiris- 
rian  Professors  in  Alexandria  ;  with  Observations  on  the  Influence 
th^y  still  maintain*  over  the  Established  Church.  I2mo.  pp.  58. 
price  2s.  6d.  Clarke.  1809. 

*  * 

TY|R.  Jerningham,  (for  though  this  ill-written  pamphlet  does  not  bear  | 

his  name,  we  are  told,  at  the.  end,  that  it  is  by  the  author  of'  ill*  | 
written  pamphlets  that  do,)  being  accustomtxl  to*  make  a  ‘  sacrificial  sur¬ 
render’  of  bis  time  to  the  works  of  the  ancient  fathers,  aDd,'at  the  same 
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fc.  scrutinize,  with  an  ^  eye  |)f  discernment’,  our  articles  and  our 
Ei4v  suppose)  found  his  port-f  ilio  filled  with  shre^ 

patches,  scraps  of  quotation  and  odd  ends  of  criticism,  and  doubted 
Kef^r  to  cHipty  it  into  the  fire,  or  into  the  window  of  his  booksejl^. 

foimer,  we  think,  would  have  been  the  less  criiel  death  ;  fclut  no 
Su^Thtnot  Mr.  Jeraiogham  ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  employ'd  line  or 
S'upon  this  truly  amusing  publication. 

f  u  object,  we  should  is  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  lar^  work  of 

r^tley,  andto  shew  that  the  doctrines  of 'the  Trinity,  justification  by 
h,  original  sinj  &c.  are  the  motley  manufacture  or  the  Alexandrian 
^ool;  that  predestination  is  the  monster  of  the  gloomy  mind  of  A^us- 
j^and  that  our  Qstablisltment  is  the  bimembered  offspring  of  Flatonitm 

jpi  Christianity.  •  ^ 

In  order  to  this,  he, divides,  or  at  least  *we .  belieFc  he  meant  so  di- 
lide  his  work  into  two  parts.  In  the  first,  ‘  several  of  the  first  XJhri^ 
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Dlding  as  they  displayed  or  perverted  the  original  sense,  conceived  at 
Ipapprehended  ^the  true  import,  depressed  or  .transfused  .the  soul  and 
^uine  spirit  of  the  infallible  author.’  ‘He  begins  with  Tertullian,  and 
jldawitbSt.  Austin.  Amidst  this  reverend  fraternity,  however,  appear, 
groupe  grotesque  enough,  'Balzac  and  Bossuet,  Ovid 'and  this  Art  of 
j||j)vc,  Isis  and  her  temple,  and  consecrated  veils,  and  -hallowed  /ff/r^,*aqd 
l^iid  fountains,  and  Virgil,  and  predestination,  and  wild  boars.  ^ 
f  ,  rhe  second  .part  -  proposes  to  Consider,  *  how  far  the  doctrines  of  the 
^.^exandrinn  school  have  contributed  to  stain  the  purity  of  pfotestant 

«ief’.  But,  in  reality,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Alexandria^. school  ; 

1  are  entertained,  for  the  rest  of  the  pamphlet,  ^with  ,tlie  ^^afdcnt 
icitudes’  of  Mr.  Jerningham,  and  ‘  several  very  enlightened  persqna* 
(‘  who’ breathe,’  by  the  bye,  ‘  from'  the  tomb *  solemn, 

Sjr  the  ‘  revision  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment or,  in  other  .words, 
pc  substitution  of  Sqcinianism  for  Christianity,  as  the  national  ,&th« 

The  first  thing,  which  excites  Mr.  Jerningham’s  aninudversiqps,  is 
^  that  part  of  the  lf?th  Art.  which  denies  *  works  done  before  the  gi*acc 
(jf  Chri^  to  be  pleasant. to  God.’  We  w^ere  absolutely  out  of.breath 
JSnning  with  the  author  through  the  ‘  pages  of  mpral  antiquity’,  and  col- 
^  feting  sentiments  arid  axioms,  (;he'  port-folio,  we  imagine,  <  must  be  nearly 
I  which  ‘  coniprize  hot  the  nature  of  rin’,  and  yvhich  ‘  n\u8t  notbe 

[  11  from  the  column^  of  virtue’ ;  .  and  glad  were  we  of  the  ,  respite  al* 

I  Wwed,  while,  (for 'expectoration,  we  pre^me,)  be  JnduJg^  'fol- 

I  sublime  interrogations;  ‘  shall  every .  act  of  adoration,  every  ex- 
f  ||f5^sioD  of  piety,  every  submissive  desire  that  breatjjjcs  from '  tlie  9(>udi  of 

I^kness,  or  the  abode  of  poverty,  the  sigh  that  heaves  from  the  .repen- 
bosom,  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  the  accents  of  grat^l  vensibi- 
— shall  they  all  be  estimated,  in  the  eye  , of  the  ‘ universal  father, 
A  the  offspring  ot  guilt?’'  All  this  is  very  fine;  and  all  this,  .whfii 
Ifr  can  find  it  in  the  heathen  world,  and  can  impute  it  (o-^qo  other 
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^itive,  we  will  impute; to  the  love  of  God  ;  and  will  cQnclude.  wm 
J,  that  it  does  not  ‘  comprize  the  nature  of- sin’, ^and  ‘in^at  nqt 
from  the  column.of  virtue.’  Till  tlien,  spite  of  these. brilliant 


brillfent 


^tions,  and  spite  of  the  whole  port-folio  of  examj>lw*s,  we  are  ‘  harsh’ 
®J  even  ‘impious’  enough,  to  remain  in  the  ,mind,of.  our  article,  an 
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the  mind  of  St.  Paul  ;  *  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  filease  God.  ^ 
Jerm'ngham,  indeed^  fortunately  lets  us .  know  beforehand  the  venen^ 
he  has  for  St.  Paul,  and  the.  deference  he  pays  his  writings ;  <  Iq 
4^ighth  chapter  of  the  .epistle  to  the  Romans,  v.  29,  and  in  the  ni 
V.  18«  the  apostle  mentions  the  influence  that  God  exercises  over  hiir, 
agency.  An  opinion  of  such  tremendous  importance  is  brought  for  ^ 
incWentaJly,  ^without  anv  firejiaraiortf  introduction ,  or  any  acknowled^ 
ej  divUii  communication y  The  notion  of  St.  PauPs  pfefacing  everj* 
fence  with  a  declaration  of  divine  inspiration,  with  a  Toy  aropt 
or  Toy  7rpo(XEiTc’,  is  truly  ridiculous  :  the  plan,  however, 
fo  be  followed,  as  well  as  recommended,  by  Mr.  J.  ;  of  whose  pani 
let  we  cannot  read  ten  lines  without  meeting  with  ‘.I  trust’  and*] 
Jude’,  ^  1  wish’  ’  and  ‘  i  ’ wish  not’, '  I  offer’  and  *  I  fear’,  *  I  proceed’d 
^  1  conclude’. 

r  Mr.  Jemingham  nexts  animadverts  upon  ‘  the  impious  belief  ofa  chi! 
being  born  *  in  the  wrath  of  God:’  And  how  is  this  proved  to  bcimpjf 
iWhy  truly,  in  its  ‘  never  having  gained  admittance’  (a  false  ass^ion, 
tlic  bye,)  *  into  the  ranctuarycf  tenderness,  a  mother’s  bosom'.  And  theC 
at  or  is  thus  judged  of  by  the  creature,  the  Fonaier  by  the  thing  fom)^ 
But  we  are  almost  sorry  to  have  said  any  thing  serious,  in  jeviewL^ 
work,  which  we  mentioned  only  for  -the  amusement  of  our  reacif 
and  of  which  the  purpose  is  so  well  frustrated  by  the  folly.  i 


Art.  XV.  New  Selection  of  //ywr/j,  aaken  chiefly  from  the  best  Pen 
dlcal  Publications:  with  Additions  and  Improvements.  By  Henry  Pi’: 
12mo.  pp.  180.  price.  3s.  Button.  1809.  * 

^1‘^HE  piety  of  these  hymns  is  in  general  their  chief,  and  in  many  m 
CCS  their  only  recommendation ;  few  comparativt?ly  are  distinguishedi 
poetical  charms,  or  safe  from  censure  on  the  ground  of  taste  andpropn- 
There  are  many  readers,  however,  to  whom  they  will  doubtless  be  gu  ” 
ing  and  useful.;  and  who  w  ill  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Paice,  for  the  troubki 
has  taken  in  collecting  them  from  various  sources  into .  one  conver 
pocket  volume.  -  ' 


Ar»^.  The  jdttention  and  Covipassion  due  to  the  Children  cj 

Poor  ;  considered  in  a  jdain  Discourse,  the  Substance  of  which 
dcHtercd  at  Ackrington,  I^ancashire,  for.  the  Benefit  of  a  Sun 
School,  June  19,  1808.  By  John  Fawcett,  A.  M.  Published 
the  Request  of  the  Hearers.  8vo.  pp.  38.  Price  8d.  Halifax,  Hole 
and  Dowson  ;  Button.  1809. 

Xfl  R.  FAWCETT  pleads  with  much'  earnestness  and  good  sense 
^  behalf  of  the  education  of  poor  cliildren,  and  particularly  of  ^ 
day-Schools.  Deducing  several  momentous  general  remarks  from 
text,  Deut.  XXXI.  13.  he  then  considers,  on  various  grounds,  <  tbei 
portance  of  ignorant  children  being  Instructed  and  taught  to  fear 
l^rd  and  concludes  with  an  appropriate  address,  soliciting  iil 
support  for  the  establishment  whose  interest  he  undertakes  to  recomm 
With  thrt,.he  Very  properly  connects  some  useful  exhortations  to  the 
tors  and  the  children  of  the  inkitution.  .  The  advantage  his  long 
.  rience  in  the  labours  of  education  has  given  him,,  in  conducting  a  illu¬ 
sion  of  this  kind,  is  very  apparent  in  the  particularity  and  the  co:^? 
hensiveners  of  his  observations  ’;  nmi  the  spirit  of  the  discourse  DO 
evinces  tlie  zealous  piety  and  generous  kindness  of,  his  heart. 


I 
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Tt  XVIL  Divine  Mercy  exemfilified  in  the  Case  of  James  Tayhr^ 
^ho  was  executed  at  Taunton,  oa  the  tenth  of.  April  1809,  for 


the  Murder  of  John  Dyer.  12mo.  pp.  lOt  price  Is.  Batli,  Binas ; 
Riviogtqns,  Williams  and  Co.  1809. 

particular  account  was  given  in  the  public  papers,  a  short 
time  ago,  of  the  fatal  affray  at  an  'alehouse  in  Bath  which  has 
hlrth  to  this  interesting  Memoir.  The  unfortunate  young  man. 
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iiose  life  has  been  surrendered  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  before  the 
jmplction  of  his  twenty  third  year,  was,  notorious  for  profligacy, ap- 
Micd  to  have  scarcely  any  sense  of  religious  or  even  moral  obliga- 
)n,  seldom  attended  divine  semge,  and' regarded  all  who  did  as  hjr- 
icrites.  His  disposition,  notwithstanding,  was  social  and  humane.; 
iJ  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered  seems  to  have  been  committed  in  ‘ 
moment  of  exasperation,  and  under  an  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
js  mother,  to,  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  His  commitment  to 
ison*  proved  eventually  the  happiest  circumstance  of  his  life:  for 
ere  he  was  visited  by  one  of  those  inestimable  philanthropists,  who  anc 
cused,  by  the  piety  and  charity  of  the  age,  with  holding  a  feroci- 
s  and  gloorny  creed,  who  are  reviled  as  the  abettors  of  licentiousness 
d  vic^,  and  stigmatized  as  Methodists*  The  result  of  his  benevolent 
eDtlons' and  pious  advice  appears  to  have  been  a  radical  change  of 
itactcr  in  the  unfortunate  criminal ;  who  gave  every  evidence,  that 
was  possible  in  his  situation  to  display,  of  a  faith 

‘  That  purifies  the  heart,  and  works  by  love.’ 

e  shall  seldom  meet  with  stronger  proofs,  than  are  contained  In  his 
If'ss  and  affectionate  letters,  of  the  *  peace*  and  ‘joy*  especially,  as  well 
the  ‘  hope’  and  love,  which  are  the  'genuine  fruits  of  the  Spirit  apd 
nsequences,  of  \  believing.’  Most  of  these  letters  were  addressed  to 
Christian  friend ;  we  shall  take  a  sliort  extract  from  one  which  he 
ote  to  a  former  associate  in  vice*  ,  •  . 

‘  You  need  not  shew  my  Letter  to  any  one,  my  friend.  •  Not  tluit 
mlod  any.  one’s  seeing  it,  (for  he  that  is  ashamed  of  owning  G^d 
(tore  men,  him  also.  his.  God  will  be  ashamed  to  own  before  his  Arw- 
Hs  in  heaven)  ordy  if  you  shew  this  to  any  wicked  people,  it  may 
them  to  commit  more  sin  by  laughing  at  me;  but  a  religioirs 
«Q  would  rejoice  to’  see  such  lines  from  one  in  my  condition  ;  because 
he  would  see  what  a  happy  state  I  am  in,  and  know  what  comfort  I 
y  at  heart,  my  friend  ;  for  no  one  but  God  Almighty  and  a  religious 
in  knows  what  I  fcei  ibut  I  hope,  my  friend,  you  will  soon  know, 
sk,  and  you  will  receive.  God  Almighty  is,  and  ever  .was,  and 
^‘r  will  be,  merciful  to  them  that  seek 'him  with  a  true  heart,  and  repet^t 
their  former  lives.’ 

[Some  valuable  reflections  are  suggested,  in  different  parts  of  the  work, 
the  editor.  This  excellent  man,  who  has  we  trust  had  the  inex- 
■ssible  felicity  of  *  saving  a  soul  from  death,’  is  too  modest  to  disclose 
naine  to  the  world  ;  the  memoir  is  therefore  authenticated,  in  a  short 
l^rtisemcnt,  by  the  worthy  Mini'ster  of  St.  James’s,  Bristol,  Mr.  Bid- 
iph.  We  make  no  farther  comment, -as  we  are  persuaded  it  will  come 
'the.  hands  of  most  of  our  readers,  and  be  found  .worthy  of  a  cir- 
•^n  not  less .  extensive  than  that  of  the  affecting  narrative  of  bjr 
•  Hinton  of  Oxford.  •  .  • 
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Art.  XVII  r.  An  AlcoUrtt  of  the  latter  Fkfyi  of  RieTiard  t^UkrU  Pr^or\ 
which  is  prefixed  a  Brief  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Character  Stc^ 
Edition,  foolscap  8vo«  pp.  /59.  price  Is.  Kristol,  Mitts  and  Co.  C 
ton  and  Co  ;  Cadell  and  Co.  Hatchard,  W  illiams  and  Co.  1808. 

are  afraid  this  sketch  is  too  sligh^  atid  too  little  adorned  u 
'  incident,  to  obtain  a  very  wide  circulation.  As  a  descript 
however,  of  the  effects  real  Christianity  produced  bn  an  accomptic 
and  amiable  young  man,  of  its  influence  in  softening  the  tem 
purifying  the  affections,  elevating  the  standard  of  moral  wortli,  abai 
kelf-e^imation,  and  exciling  gratitude,  piety,  and  joy,  it  may- be 
commended  both  to  serious  and  thoughtless  readers  ;  some  of  whonj 
faay  fairly  be  expected  to  interest,  delight,  and  improve. .  We'l 
the  satisfaction  to  add,  that  the  value  of  the  narrations  and  rcflectioni 
enhanced  by  the  style.  The  subject  of  the  memoir  died  August  2, 18 
in  his  28th  year.  This  second  edition  is  published  for  the  benefit  of 
Bristol  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 


Art.  XIX.  AJam  and  Margaret :  dr/  The  Cruel  Father  punished 
Ins  unnatural  Conduct  to  his  innocent  Daughter.  A  'Narrative  6f  | 
■  Incidents.  With  some  Reflection^,  and  a  PrMOsal  for  cultivating  a  I 
partment  of  Literature  to  be  entitlerl  Private  Biography.  By  Alexis 
Molleson.  8vo.  pp.  10.  price  Is.  6J.  Glasgow,  Molleson;  Constable i 
Co.  London.  1809.  ,  *  * 

-  MoIIesbn’s  benevolent  views  deserve  the  warmest  praise,  and 
pamphlet  is  not  without  claims  to  approbation.  The.  princifal 
jeetfleems  to  be,  to  shew  the  pernicious  free-masonry 

the  conviviality  it  involves,  on  the  temper  and  habits  of  tlie  indiri6 
in  proof  of  which  a  suonger  case  can  hardly  be  adduced,  than  that 
scribed  in  this  melancholy  narrative.’  The  recommendation  to  indivii 
to  record  anecdotes  and ‘histories  within  their  knowledge  .in  .private I 
in  order  to  form  a  greater  body  oi  fart s'^  than  we  possess,- as  a  basis 
moral  reasoning,  is  certainly  worthy  of  attention. 


^Art  XX.  Reform^  A  Sermon,' preached -at -Masbfo' J 

Rotherham,  Feb.  8,  1809,  beiijg  the  Day  appointedTor  a  National  F 
By  Edward  Williams,  D.  D.  8?o.  pp.  31.  piice  Is.  Maxwell  aci' 
,  Burditt.  1809.  - 

^J'HE  just  and^mportant  sentiment'^  inculcated  in’  this* spirited  sen 
^  intitle  it  to  warmer  commendation  than  is- commonly  due  to  sii^ 
-publications.  The  respectable  pieachervadopts  for  his  trtt^the  worf 
Jeremiah,  v.,  S — 9.  Fience  he  observes,  that  God  re^^ires  'imern/yt 
nation  professing  to  know  him  ;  that  providential  inflictions  Ishould  j 
duce  pious  grief  and  humble  suimUsion  ;  'rihen  these  arc’ slighted,  tbt  j 
is  great,  and  the  alarming  ;  the  aggravation  ofo3» 

-^vils  is  the  greater,  when- striking  depiavityf  pervades  all  ranks  ;  such^ 
lIOQ  has  eve/y-  reason  to  expect  divine  vengeance,  without  a  speedy  fef^ 
aacludi^sg  a  lumovai  of  abuses,  ao  acknowledgement  of  God,  and  tbef’ 
knproVement  of  rebgious  privileges.  I'hese  subjectsrare  unfolded 
vridutaWe  wish  inucU  ability  and’ great  seriousness. 
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Art.  XXL  Grennmaiical  .QueittonSf  *  adapted  '  ^  •Grameatar  \of  L. 
Jftfrm jr  ?  wth  Notes.  12rno.  pp.  90.  price  2«  L^zkington.  1809* 

^HE  MastCT,  Bays  Quintillati  (in  the  Motto  to  this  smUl  volume) 

*  ‘ought  not  only  totc^ch,  but  often  to  interrogate  bis  pupilsi^and 
Ice  trial  of  their,  comprehensions'.  This  maxim  will  never  Jbc  Bispu- 
by  an .  experienced  tutor  ;  and  it  evinces  the  utility  of.puhlicationti 
ich,  like  the  presenty  are  adapted  to  assist  so  necessary  a  practice, 
f.  C.  Bradley,  of.  .Wallingford,  {who  subscribes  the  dedication  to*  Dr. 
ilpy)  has  executed  his  wor^  in  a  very -judicious  and  instrucrive  man* 
r;  and  has  indtled  himself  to  the  thai^s*  both  of  iVb*;  Murray^  and 
the  multitudes  who  teach.,  or  who  learnt  our  language),  by  means  of 
justly  celebrated  Grammar  Mr.  B.  however  properly  observea»that 
giving  prefcrenoe* to  Mr  M«*8  excellent. compilation)  he  thought.  It  ad* 
eabienotto  intermix  those  questions -whic  h  refer  to  less  ihq>ortant  re* 
rics,  with  those  which  relate  to  rules  and  observations  of.  primary  im* 
runce.  By  this  arrangement)  the  work  may  'be  intrcxluced  where  the 
anmars  of  Ash  and  Lowth  are  used'.  Prerace) p.  vii.  •  ...... 

The  Notes  are  mostly  of  considerable  value;'  'I  bey  inclifoeiexplana* 
iosi.of  all  the  l^atin  ^and  Greek  termS)  which  have  been  adopted  by 
giish  Grammarians.  We  regret  that  so  useful  a  work  shoulq  in  any 
;ree  be  injured  by  errors  of  the  pen  or  the  press.  A  veryiStrilliog  in- 
xc.  occurs  •  at  p.  6)  where  number  is  repeat^ly  mi^rihted  ^ for '  person. 
e  hope  that  the  author  will  .most  carefully  remove  such  bK^mishes  from 
other  edition)  to  which)  and  many  subsequent  impressIoDsi  we  doubt  not 
jwork  will  attain.  ^  .  ... 
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t.  XX’IL  *  The  Moihef^s  /Catechism  \  or  First  Principles  of  Know¬ 
ledge  and  Instruction  for  very  young  Children.  By 'William  .Mavory 
LL  D.  24to.  pp.  72.  price  Is.  La'ckington  and  Co.  1809.  >  ^ 

rt.  XXIII.  The  Catechism  of  General  Knowledge^  or  a' Brief  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  the  Use  of  Sc  hools  and  Families. 
ByWilliamMavor,  LL.  D.  same  size  and'price.  Lackington  ^d 
Co.  1809. 

ft.  .XXIV..  The:Cakchism  of  Health  ;  containing  simple  j  and.  easy 
Rules  and  Directions  for  the  Management  of  Children,  and  Ol^nra* 
doBi  on  the  Conduct  of  Health  in  General.  By  William  Mavor. 
LL  D.  same  size  and  price.  Lackington  and  C6.  1809.*  .  . : 

h  our  misfortune  once  more.- to  differ. entirely  from  Dr.  'Mavorf  '  re- 
•pectmg  the- fabricatian  of  Children's  books;  with  all  possible  defc- 
to  h*F6  Buperior  judgement' a*nd  'long  experience  .of  what  \^sAa^ 
^vinuBC  nevertheless -prefer  our  own  opinion  of  what  is  useful.  We 
■®Ggly  suspect)  that,  in  the^present  instance,  the^  public  at  large  will  de- 
ipe  with  us  on  the  last  point,  and  consequently,  on  the  first ;  and  that 
project) which  has  oG.Gupied  Dr. 'M.^s  reflective  mind  for  no  less 
ten  yearrj  and-  probably  distracted-  his  -  attention  at'  to  render  some 

^numerous  performances  evVn  worse  than -they  would  i^erwiae 
« been-rrthi|t  tins  favourite  and  foadling  project  will  affprd. die  world 
rMt,,unn  the  author  no  pelf.  ,  *  '  *  i  j  s'  •  • 

^•hall  avoid  all  particular  exceptions,  (for  which  there  is  ample  scope,.) 
We  thiiuk  the  radical  absurdity  of  the  whole  plan  so  gross  as  to 

W.  V.  3E 
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supersede  auy  remark  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  expose  ,  it.  Our 
dcrs  must  give  us  credit  for  quoting  fairly,  when  we  lay  before  j  them 
a  list  of  the  subjects  on  whicli  the  Jirst  catechism  proposes  to  instruct 
vounv  children*,  that  is.  so  vouncr  as  not  to  be  able  to  read !  Kell. 


rry  young  children*^  that  is,  so  young  as  not  to  be  able  to  read !  keli- 

?on.  Social  and  ivil  Duties,  Letters,  Printing,  Numbers^  Coins, 
aper  C'urrency,  Weights  and  Measures,  the  l.arth,  its  motion  “•  round  ^ 
the  sun  every  twenty  four  hours,  or  what *  call  a  day  !’’ the  1  lanets,  i 
distance  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  dimensions,  divisions,  towns^  popu. 
lation,  8rc.  of  Englano,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Countries  and  chief  Towns 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  notation  of  time,  division  of  the 
year,  the  metals,  manufacture  of  glass,  looking-glass,  cloth,  silk,  hats, 
painter's  colours,  bread,  &c. 

If  the  poor  little  unfortunate  should,  contrary  to  all  probability,  es-  . 
cape  a  total  destruction  of  spirits  and  intellect,  it  is 'then  to  be  initia.  | 
ted  into  the  second  book,  or  Brief  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and  Scien. . 
CCS  1*  — but  it  is  quite  needless  to  add,  4hat  tins  consists  of  the  elc« 
mentary  principles',  the  abstract  definitions,  or  the  grim  skeletons,  of 
the.  various  branches  of  human  knowledge  ;  for  we  are  confident/that 
not  one  of  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  even  to  examine  >  the  first  s 
book,  except,  perhaps,  as  an  edifying  spectacle  of  human  folly.  A  person  ^ 
ilestitute  of*  feeling,  however,  and  ignorant  of.  parental  emotions,  might 
possibly  be  diverted  to  hear  a  little  creature  in  its  white  frock  and  red 
shoes  striving,  with  a  face  of  utter  stupidity,  to  articulate  such  answers, 
to  such  questions,  as  we  now  extract.  i  . 


'1 


’  <  Q.  What  are  the  chief  divisions  of  simple  bodies  ? 

A.  -All  simple  bodies,  or  those  which  are  considered  as  such,  may  be 
educed  into  six  classes  :  oxygen,  simple  substances,  metals,  earths,  caloric, 


reduced  into  six  classes  :  oxygen,  simple  substances,  metals,  earths,  caloric, 
and  light.  .  .  .  *  .  / 


Q.  What  is  oxygen  ^ 
d.  It  is  a  principle  existing  in  the  arr,  of  which  it  forms  tlie  respirable 
part,  and  it  is  likewise  necessary  to  combustion. 

Q.  What  are  simple  substances  ?  ‘ 

A.  Such  as  are  capable  of  combustion  or  burning,  and  they  are  only 
five  ;  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  azot.  *  - 

O.  Will  you  tell  me  what  are  metals  ? 


I 


A.  The  metallic  substances  at  present  known  are  twenty-three  in  'nui 

111*  *1  •*^*i.i*ii**. 


ber  ;  gold,  platina,  silver,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  nickel,  vine,  | 
bismuth,  antimony,  tellurium,  arsenic,  cobalt,  manganese,  tungsten,  roo;  | 
lybdenum,  uranium,  titanium,  cromium,  columbium,  and  tantalium.  Oi  | 
these,  the  ten  first  are  malleable,  or  capable  of  being  extended,  under  tk 
stroke  of  a  hammer;  the  next,  four  are  brittle  and  easily  fused  ;  and  tb?  r 
rest  are  brittle,  but  fused  with  difficulty.  '  .  ‘ 

Q,  What  are  earths  ?  .  . 

W.  Earths  are  insipid  substances,  nearly  insoluble,  often  dry,  and 
times  soft  to  the  touch  ;  they  are  barytes,  strontian,  lime,  magnesia,  aluinj 
na,  yttria,  glucina,  zirconia,  and  silica.  *  <  t 

Botany,  including  the  sexual  system,  Algebra,  Trigonometry, 
are  all  to  be  extorted  from  the  lips  •  of  the  little  animal^  whose  nii®^ 


*  Meaning  Dr.  M.  and  the  nurse,  or  other  old  woman. 
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IS  thus  ta  •  become  the  victim'  of*  the  most  preposterous  sclieme  ever . 
dreamed  of  beyond  the  precincts  of  St.  Luke's.  ,  , 

W>  will  spend  a‘  few  words  on  the  third  of  these  preternatural 
embryos,  these  wretched  abortions -  of  book-making.  It  is  called '  the  * 
Catechism  of  Health  ;  and  contains  many  observations  that  may  be  use- 
fill  ior ,  Mothers  lO'\Q2irr\y  but ‘scarcciy  one  that  any  child  should  be 
troubled  with  getting  by  heart,  or  even  reading,  till  it  has  past  the  age  so 
strangely  prescribed  by  Dr.  Mavor.  What  child  in  England  can  aerive 
bene^t  troxn  lectures  on  the  management  and  *<*ducation  of  youth,  6o 
fevers,  and  on  vaccination,  or  from  such  a  question  and  answer  as  these 

‘  Would  it  not  thefefore  :be  wise  and  humane  in  governments  to 
take  care  that  instruction,  as  to  the  best  manner  of  rearing  children^ 
should  be  widely  disseminated,  and  that  rewards  should  be  proposed 
encourage  and  assist  the  poor  ?  /*'•  *  '  .  .  * 

yf .  The  strength  of  every  country  depends  on  its  population ;  and  nothin^^ 
can  be  more  politic  and  benevolent  than  the  plan  proposed/'  ^ 

:  4  '  i  .  ’  ^  r.  .  ' 

We  will  conclude  these  remarks,,  with  ob8emng,..that  the  first  bu-i 
siness  in  education  is,  not  to.  load,  but  to  rear  and  stren  jtlien  tlie 
culties ;  that  every  child,  who  is  unable  to  read,  will  be  much  better  em- 
I  ployed  in  learning  its  letters  and  spelling  words  and  sentences  .  of  which 
I  it  knows  the  meaning,  than  in  oppressing  its  memory  with /what  it 
I  cannot  comprehend  :  that  children,  who  can  read  :an<l  understand,  should 
\  be  engaging  in  a  more  complete  and  regular  course  of  study  on  a  ferns  oi 

I  the  muldlanous 'Subjects  huddled  together  in  this  miniature  chaos  ;  and! 
that  no  age  or  state  of  mind  is  assignable,  at  which  these  Catechisms  would! 
not  be  either  too  abstruse  and  dimcult,  or  too  scanty  and,  superficial.  .. 

I  . . -  ■  . ^ — r — r— 

I  Art.  XXV,  A .  Serious  Admonition  io  a  professed  CArtr/m/i,  who  has 
I  Violated  his  Mamage.yow  b^  living  In  Aclu|tery,  and' the  sinful  and 
I  destructive  Tendency  of  evil  Communications,  pp.  ^8.  price  Is.  .Wilson, 

\  1809.  \  '  r 

I  ■  V  I  1  ’  i  •  >  • 

i  KROM  th.  nonsense ’of  this‘  title;  a  correct  judgement  will  .easily 
be  formed  of  the  writer’s  talents.  What  is  ‘  serious*  in  the  pamphlet 
18  so  debased  by  a  ludicrous- dillrtess  .'and  coarseness,  that'^  we  deem  it 
wholly  unsuitable  to  ‘  the  author’s  professed  design.  His  real  design/ 
no  doubt,  is  to  catch' a  penny  from ‘.the  public  curiosity,  which  has' 
been  so  strongly  attracted,  by  recent  investigations,*  to"  the  depravotyt 
of  a  certain  ^illustrious  personage/'  *  'v'  ‘  ‘  "  ‘  / 

It  is  not  going  out  ‘of  out  way,  'as  vigilant  ‘censors'  of  ebntempora-' 
ry  literature,  to  state,  that  we  have  every  *  reason  'to  believe  the*same  wri- 

♦  t  n  _ .  'llr*  •  I  t  *  I  iJl  *• 


rrom  the  most  careful ‘  inquiries ‘we  have  been  able  to  make,'^we  feel  a* 
decided  conviction  that  no  such  person^  as  “  Maiy  Smith,  Mate  penitefit 
Or  the  Magdalen  Hospital’V  is.  concerned  either  in  the  composition  lo^r 
we  profit’  of  that  wretched  ‘pubiication.  Had  ‘we  been  aware  of  this, 
when  reviewing  the  work,  the  exercise^ of  our  clemeruTy  toward  tlie  author 
would  have  been  spared.  It'ris  our  Hiify,  however,  to  rrientron  it  now, 
v^specially  as  a  second  edition  of*  the  work  is  advertised,)  in  order  to  warn 
public  against  encouraging  fi'aud,  and  to  admonish  the  contriver  aganist 
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a  ropetitron  of  iMfirrioaa  artificea  wlv^ch  may  eubjact  Kim  ta  a  lemrer 
punishmmt  thar  t^e  irerr  exposure  of  his  rams.  Wc  understand  that* 
pamphlrty  called  ‘The  F^ii^ionable  V\  orld-  Refcrmedi  by  PhUckoswos’,  ii 
the  work  of  the  s^me  artizaa,  on  which  we  think  any  other  criiicisia 
superfluous. 

Art*  XXVI.  Vienv  €f  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  all  Nations^  ex* 
.Uhbed  in  above  four  hundred  Co fifier  •plate  Engravings rCprrectly  exeeuki 
f  by  an  eminent  A»tist :  to  which  is  aaded  a  Regular  lodex^  tbe  Namei 
.Assayy  Weight,  and  Value  of  each,;  also  Sir  Isaac  ]^ewton'sTa« 
bles  of  Foreign.  Gold  and  Silver  Coins.  By  Js.  Ede,  Goldsnmh, 
12mo.  square,  p  p  74.  plates  SS.  price  lOs.  6d.  Richardson.  1809. 

^ihe  professed  object  of  this  publication  is,  to  secure  *  the  pu/cha* 
sers  of  gold  and  silver  coins  from  fraud,  .and  to  enable  them  to 
ascertain  the  genuineness,  as  well  as  the  assay,  weight,,  and  value  of 
siich  as  may  ^  offered  U^em  As  far  as  the  letter^preas  goes,  it  roa| 
probably  be  found  seivi  eal  le  for  this  purpose  ;  though  it  would  hare 
been  for  more  so,  had  the  ooiirs  been  enumerated  io  -^^  kind  ofr^ 
gular  succession  or  arrangement,  instead  of  being  promiscuously  described 
ar  chance  happened  tov  throw  them  together ‘  in  Mr  E^^e's  shopwia. 
dow.  But  as  to  tl.e  copper-plaie  part,  it  is  more  calculated  to  mMead 
than  instruct.  The  puitial  delineatione,  here  given »  are  not  only  iit 
enmeutedt  but  grossly  inaccurate.  Ihat  they  are  ill  executed,  willtap* 
jmron  a  mere  inspection  ;  to  prove  that  they -are  grossly  inaccuniti, 
let  tuo  or  ti  lee  instances  out  of  a  great  number  suffice.  In  pl.'S  thi 
legend  of  the -Spanish  p<  so  appears  vfraeue  vnum^  instead  o(  vtrajfO 
vnunt.  Id  pi.  17,  on  the  half  ecu  of  Louis  XIV,  the  legend  app^ 
thus,  Lud.  XIII  D  G  Reiervrex^  instead  of  Lvd.  XI II I  L.  6*. 
Fr  et  Nav.  Rex:  In  pi.  22,  the  tcsthalf  of  Holland  is  inscribed 
soncordia  resiabvn  crwtif,  instead  of  ronror/fin  res  parva  crescunt.  What 
is'  supposed  to  be  a  Danf%ic  ducat,  in  pi.' 28,  is  a  Danish  one;  and, 
in  plate  18,  the  rupees  with  Persian  characters  arc  represented  upside 
down.  That  the  reprtseniat  ons  are  only  partial,  is  evident  ffotu  only 
one  side  of  each,  coin  being  given  ;  nor  can  we  admit  Mr. 
arology,  that  ‘  to  have  given  both  would  only  have  increased  the  prici 
or  the  book  vi  tthout  adding  to  its  u  ility,  most  oif  them  having  noo 
thing  more  on  the  reverse  than  the  armorial  bearings  which  form  w 
part  cf  my  object.’  for,  in  the  first  places  Ke  does  not  appear  to  f  nos 
wLich  is  the  obverse  and  which  the  reverse  of  a  coin,  .having  sonx: 
times  n  presented  one  and  sometimes  the  .other ;  next,  a  great  number 
of  his  coins  shew  nothmg  but  armorial  bearings  ;  and  lastly,,  it  is  obvl 
ous  that,  to  detect  a  ccmnttrfeit,  it  is  i^cessary  to  examiix'  both  sides. 
Wc  have  bestowed  more  w  ords  on  this  vuide  manm  of  mooey-ch^Dg* 
ers.tbao  it ‘deserves  :  and  will  conclude  with  ren;iinding^  Mr..  Ede  ^ 
the  good  old  riia^ni,  that  if  any  tli.nu  be  worth  doing  at  aUf 
worth  doing  weUl 

Art  XXVI 1.  The  Lash;  a  Satire^*  without:  Notes.  8vo.  pp*'^* 
price  6d  Bone  and  Hone.  1809. 

ASAT1R£  oo  living  characters  aod  present  tunes  may  do  very  vw 
‘  without  notes  but  we  question  whetiier.  it  caa  succeed.  **** 
i^itliout  noveity.  wiUMiut  Tigow.  and  wi^tout  wit, 


J 
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G^ntlermn  and  PuhlUhtrt  who  have  worts  in  the  firesSf  wifi  oiftge  iha 
^Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  btf  sending  information  ffiost  tuuJ^) 
1/  the  subject^  extent^  and  firohiihle  firice  of  such  ;  which  they  may 

u/ion  being  communicated  to  the  fiubltCj  if  consistent  with  its  plan, 

GREAT  BE n  AIK.  <tays,  in  a  new  and  enlarf[:ei  ccii^ion  nf 

Hir  Jaine'j  Norria  Brewer  has  just  com-  Epistolary  (.v>rre»|v>ndence. 

bV  ed  a  work  iaiitled  De^criptioll^,  Histo-  .  J.  Wilaon,  late  of  Guy’s  Hos- 

li  tnJ  Architectural,  p  Splendid  Palaces  publish  hi  courw  of  nent 


'  a  work  iaiitled  De^cription^,  Histo-  .  J.Wilaon,  Surgeon,  late  of  Guy’s  Hos- 
u  inJ  Architectural,  p  Splendid  Palaces  publish  hi  courw  of  nent 

1  pub  ic  dull  itus,  i.sn  and  Foreign,  Pharm^opOMa  CtnfHirgica,  of  For- 

,  Bio<raph.cal  Nonces  o.  the.r  Founders  ^  different  Hospitals.  ‘ 

[Builders,  and  other  e.a.nent  Persons.  To  ^  "^^k  of  great  erudition  and  entertain- 
banasoniely  pr-iitedin  Quarto.  The  «»'nt  wiM  shortly  api. ear  under  the  title' of 
k  number  contains  engravings  by  Porter  Anonv  miana,  compiled  by  a  late  eery  leam- 

WSiorcrol  Soiucrset-House  and  Linlith-  r*  1  1  • 

kfalace.  It  i.  intended  that  six  nnm-  Valpy  is  preparine  a  new 

,.liill  form  a  volume,  an  l  complete  the  of  RobwtsoiPs  Phrase-Book,  with  al- 

rk-  uiil  ss  the  public  encouragement  ^CT^tions  and  improvements, 
u^iioducvacmmiuarion,  compreheud-  the  course  of  this  month  w  II  appear 

-erc^iy  puol.c  Bui.d  bg  or  Palace  worthy  Sermons  on  Baptism,  Confirmation,  the 

nutlet  and  consonant- to  the  pian  of  the  Baptism  and  Confirmation,  an<l  the 

)rr  The  plates  fur  the  lirst  volume  are  Supper.  By  Johii  Scott,  A>  M.  \  i- 

fo^ily  finished.  ^  L  c*  urer  in  Holy  Tri- 

T«are  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Custance's  .  *  . 

wive  View  Of  the  Con.aiat.oii  of  Eng-  The  Rev.  F.  H6w€S,  author  of  Miwella- 
a.|,  (reviewed  K.  "R.  Vol.  V  j..  70}  has  neotis  Poetical  Translations.  wW  shortly 

o-.«n,i  .n  which  he  has  puWish  a  translation  of  the  Satire,  of  Ho- 


trr  The  plates  fur  the  lirst  volume  are 
[tidily  finished. 

iTcare  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Custance’s 
pnei^e  View  of  the  CJonSiitut.ou  of  Eng- 
y,  previewed  K.  tl.  Vol.  V  p.  70)  has 
b  heu  a  second  edition  ;  in  which  he  has 
leveial  additions  and  improvemeuts. 
[e  d«  Gardavne,  brother  of  toe*  French 
b!.4hSa*ior  at  Persia,  has  published  a  Jour- 
^lor  h.?  Trtvels  in  Turkey  and  Persia, 


race. 


The  Rev.  Joseph  Samuel  C.  F,  FVey,  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  gospel  to  the  J*  ws,  will  short¬ 
ly  publish  a  narrative,  containing  an  ae- 


cb  l» already  translated,  and  will  be  p«b-  «*«cent,  education,  office.,  &c. 


Ihed  Very  shortly. 

Mr.  G,  Dyer  is  preparing  a  complete  edi- 
bn  of  his  Poetical  W ritings,  winch  will  be 
e 'ished  by  subscription  in  four  dtloaecimo 


among  the  Jews,  to  his  union  with  the  Lon¬ 
don  Society  for  promoting  Christianity 
among  the  JewrJ.  Mr  Frey  has  aNo  pre¬ 
pared  an  English  Hebrew  Grammar,  which 
,;ain.-.  *•"  *®®"  .ppeai* 

Tbe  Rev,  J.  Owen  ha*  in  the  pits,  a  new  Mr.  Ptntr  is  preparing  to  ptiblish  some 
fdeitgunt  eilit  on,  being  the  seventh,  of  Spi-cimens  of  Poetry,  by  Joseph  Btacket,  a 
W  Fathiunable  World  Displayed.  y®"***  of ‘'Xtraordinary  (joetiral  proniiw;,  who 

ACoHectioo  of  Original  UtUrs  between  un.listinguisbed  situation,  by  no 

lii^ap  Nicholsoo  and  some  of  bis  learned  *««■“'’»  lavoraMe  to  mental  exertion,  is  by 
m  taiporanes  are  aniwiuiced  for  speedy  ®®“*®  ««"'»«“  literary  character,  deemed 
fbiicatioo.  highly  gifted  individuals 

Mr.  Arthur  Owen  is  preparing  for  the  has  for  a  long  time  been  seen  among 

M  a  small  volume  ot  Poems.  .  x-  _r  .u  .s  •  c  ..  n  • 

;  A  fraosiation  of  the  Voyage  of  Direovery  ^  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Bn- 

F  llw  South  Seas,  performed  by  order  of  *'*'*  ‘^0“»'®aii«led  by  yeu- 

kpurte,  IS  III  the  preas.  -  '  ‘JeBei-a*  Sir  John  Miwie,  by  his  bro- 

,1V;  Voyage  to  Pek.n  of  M.  de  Guigoes,  •••'*“='*  M'wre,  Estj.  from  authen  ic  do- 

e-ch  res  dent  in  Cinna,  ia  nearly  ready  •»»*.  '«  expr^cted  to  appear  next  n  onth. 

'fpiWicat.onata«EnglUlipre»s.  »'•"  he  accompanied  with  iliu  irative 

[  llw  Novels  and  M  reetianeous  Work*  of  plates,  and  a  lietnl  of  Sir  John  Moore,  eii- 

NVilde  Foe  arc  printing  in  It)  volumes  .x  u 

kdw.m  octavo  '  Rev.  James  Wilmot  Ormsby,  ehap- 

oriKina'l  D.wmatie  Pragment.  by  •»*"  .®"  ®f  ^he  army,  Will  shortly 

and  Addison  will  ^pear  in  a  few  pwhlish,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  an  account 


^  'if'. 


.  A-t, 
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of  the  operations  of  Uic  British  Army  in 
Spnin  and  Partuj^al,  and  of  the  state  and 
sentiments  of  the  inhabitants,  during  the 
camnai/ns  of  1808-9,  in  a  series  uf  letters. 

'  Sir  Jonah  Birrington,  Judge  of  the  (  onrt 
of  Admiralty  of  Ireland,  has  in  the  press. 
Historic  Anecdotes-  and  Secret  Memoirs  of 
the  l^egislative  Hnion  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland.  It  will  comprise  a  view, 
of  Irish  Affairs  from  the  year  1780,  and  be 
cmhelhshed  with  numerous  portraits  of  the 
distinguished  characters.  ,i. 

.  The  posthumous  Works  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Skinner,  eptscopiil  t  clergyman,  in 
Longside,  Aberdeenshire,will  shortly  be  pub¬ 
lished  to  subscribers  in  two  octavo  volumes. 
An  additional  volume,  containing  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  author’s  [ioetry,  is  also. nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

In  a  short  time  will  be  published,  Crom- 
welliana,  or  Anecdotes,,  from  authentic  Do- 
cuQients,  illi!strative  of  the  (Uiaracters  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Protector,  and.  h‘»s  Family; 
with  a  view  of  the  battle  of  Worcester,  from 
an  original  interesting  picture  ;  also  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Cromwell's  standing  and  lying 
in  state  at  Somerset  House,  &c.  The  above 
will  be  printed  in  one  volume  small  folio, 
large  paper  Copies  pr»ee  f2l.  2s.  and  small 
paper  11.  11s.  6d.  The  number  of  copies 
printed  on  large  paper  will  n(»t  exceed  the 
suhsfription  list. 

I>r.  Serney,  Ocidlst,  has  in  the  press,  a 
Treatise  on  Local  lnilauiination,.iuore  par¬ 
ticularly  applied  to  ’Iiiseascs  of  the  Eye,  iii 
■which  an  improvement  in  the  treatment  of 
those  diseases  is  recoin  mender  I,  which  has 
been  connrmerl  by  numerous  eases  under 
the  author^s  own  care.  ,  . 

The  second  edition  of  a  Treatise  on  Malt¬ 
ing,  by  Mr.  Reynoldson,  late  of  Newark, 
now  of  Bromley,  Middlesex,  will  appear  in  a 
few  deys.  This  gentleman  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  evidence  on  the  suhiect  before  a  Com¬ 
mittee  ofithe  House  of  Commons  about  two 
years  ago,  and  has  long  been  practically  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  art. 

DENMARK. 

The  Soeii'ty  of  Kura!  i\e<niomy  at  Cojien- 
t»^<ren  has  commenced  tin*  publication  of  its 
proceedings.  *  'Fhe  first  nutnher  of  the  first 
vrdume  Contains.  1.  Journal  of  an  Agvicnltn- 
ral  Tour  in  England,  hy  Mcinhold.  2.  An 
Essay  on  the  Mnnogement  of  frers,  by 
MonrieN.  ,*31'  7'he  Mode  of  making  Goose¬ 
berry  WifH;  by  Saxtorph.  4.  -Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

FRANCE. 

M.  Ph  tH,  Professor  in  the.  Academy  0£ 


Infoniiation. 

Geneva,  has  published  a  Translation  ofe 
James  Hall’s  Experiments  on  Heai. 

Dr.  J.  Dufour  has  translated,  and  p- 
lished  Dr.  Thornton’s  work  ihfavourofv^ 
cination. 

M.  Millot,  has  favored  the  literary 
with  a  work  entitled  “  Garonnmifty  or,  ^ 
siological  and  Philosophical  Directions', 
both  sexes,  an  attention  to  which  will 
a  long  life,  free  from  disorders  and  infirm  . 
ties.” 

MM.  A.  Poiteau  and  P.  Turpin  have 
menced  a  new  and'  improved  ed.t'oo  ^ 
Duhamel-Dumoncean’s  Treatise  on  Fnl 
Trees.  It  will  contain  not  only  those  iji’^ 
have  eseap'ed  the  original  author’s  obi^ 
tioii,  but  also  those  which  have  be^n 
duced  into  cultivation  since  he  '  mte.  Hg 
published  in  numbers,  price  30  fr.  each,c» 
taining  6  plates,  printed  in  colours,  afb 
wards  finished  by  skilful  artists.  T7ie£i‘ 
number  oii'y  has  appeared. 

,  M.  L.  Reynier  has  published  a  work^ 
the  subject  of  Egypt  under  the  goyffiHT - 
of  the  Romans.  It  is  divided  into  twose? 
tions.  The  first  relates  to  Egypt 
to  its  subjugation  by  the  Romans.— the » 
ganization  of  its  government-^the  rights^ 
j)OSS€ssion — the  administration  relative  H 
agriculture—rto  finance-— to  commerce^ri 
the.  art> — the  invasion  by  Alexander, 
its  consequences.  The  second  partreli^^ 
to  Egypt  after  its  conquest  by  the  Rctsi^ 
and'follows  the  same  method  of 
ment.  •  ' 

Dr  Colquhoiin’s  Treatise  on  the  Poliiv^ 
the  Metropolis  has  been  translated  aadpP 
lished  at  Paris.  '•  '  * 

’H.  .  , 

GERMANY. 

I 

M.'  G.  Sartor! us  has  published  at  Oolti 
gen,  a  work  on  the  causes  of  the  wealth 
nations,  and  on  political  economy.  Itwe 
sists  principally  of  a  kind  of  comrrentifj 
on  the  works  of  Smith  and  Lord  Laudcrdil 
on  the  same  subjects.  The  conclndiag  » 
nioir  in  the  work  relates  to  tln>se  methcA 
which  a  government  may  adopt  for  thep 
pose  of  increasing  national  wealth, 
‘huudlimg  vber  den  Sationed 
8vo.  1  rxd.  12  gr.)  '  •* 

M.  Ch.  dc  Scbloezer  has  published  atG^ 
tingcw  the  first  volume  of  a  work 
of  Essays  on  Jurisprudence,' History, 
Politics.  This  volume  contains  MemojM 
the  following  subjects  :  1.  De'jme'st^ 
iu  surictate  (pquaLi.  •  2.  De  jnsd  et 
Ihids  principio  cansas  suhditorum  non^t 
sententia  dijudicandi^  sed  rewper  foro 
•>*  •  '7;  .  w  >e,  » 


I 
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^  ^ndai  submitle^idi,  3.  Primee  lihcfF  ici- 
5;  tf'u  fhjLticannn,  4..  A  on  the 

2.  !i  Ju*»s^)radence  on  the  principles  of 
Ueiinan.  I'he  thrt'e  former  Es- 
™  jst  in  Latin,  {Kleins  SehriffUn  aus  dnn 
dcr’  Hecklfi^eUirsainkeU,  Vol.  I.  8vo. 

!.)■ 

ITALY. 

.  >  • 

i  ^  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  Anti- 
tif  s  and  IheArts*  has  been  recently  pnb- 
ed  at  Rome,  consisting  of  a  Collection 
j  £„if ravings  carefully  executed,  repre- 
the  deities,  altars,  tripods,  candela- 
Ip,  basso  relievos,  quadiigac,  vases,  urns, 
ot  antiquity,  with  an  account  of  the 
s  where  the  originals  are  now  to  be  in- 
i.  A  few  sheets  of  letter  press  explain 
subjects  of  each  plate.  ( RaccoUa  di  cento 
M  rappretenianii  i  Costumi  religiosi^  rioi/i, 
i  tari  deglianlicki  Egizianif  Elruschi,  Grcci 
mnniy  tratii  degli  anticlii  monumenLiy  p:^r 
hofesiori  delle  Uelle-Artif  disegnaU  ed 
in’ t  in  Tctme  da  t  orerao  RoccheggiatiL  2  vols. 
folio.  Home,  24  scudi. 


kUSSlA. 


f 


M.  Clu  de  Schloczer  has  published  at 
Riga  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  wuik  on  the 
Principles  of  Political  Ecdnoiny  and  Na¬ 
tional  Riches.  U  is  publisheii  by  direction 
of  M.  de  Muraviet,  Minister* of  Public  In¬ 
struction  at  Petersburg,  f  Aitfangs  griinde 
der  Stautswii tkschajt,  Vols.  1.11.  1  rxd.  8  gr.) 

I 

SWKDEN. 

M.  C.  ,f.  Schoeiiheer  has  published  at 
Stockholm  the  first  nuiuber  of  aii  ontoinolo> 
gical  work,  entitled  Synonymia  Insecloruniy  a 
'freatise  on  Insects,  classed  a'ccordiug  to  the 
Systema  Eieulkeraforum  of  Fabricius.  Under 
this  title,  the  author  intends  to  comprise  a 
complete  catalogue  of  all  insects  described 
in  difTerent  works  on  tliis  science:  to  class 
together  all  of  the  same  genus,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  difleretit  names  which  have 
been  given  them,  and  to  separate  into  dis¬ 
tinct  classes  ttiose  which  have  been  errone¬ 
ously  interminglerL 
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ri  ANTIQUITIES. 

^The  Rites  and  Mythology  of  the  British 
Jpuids,  ascertainiMl  by  National  Documents, 
Vi  accompanied  with  the  general  Traditions 
d  Customs  of  Heathenism  :  with  an  Ap- 

f  adlx,  coutaiaiiig  .Original  Poems,  and 
ue  Remarks  of  Ancient  British  Coins. 
%  the  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  Author  of 
^itlc  Researches,  royal  8vo.  16s. 

A 

biography* 

^  The  Life  of  Erasmus,  with  an  Account  of 
s  Writings;  reduced  from  the  larger  work 
’Dr.  Jortin.  By  A.  Laycey,.Esq.  Ern- 
hed  with  a  Portrait  of  Erasmus,  en- 
ayed  from  the  celebrated  Original,  by 
ns  Holbein.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 


IS 


CHRONOLOGY. 

Analysis  of  Chronology,  in  which  an 
U  mpt  is  made  to  explain  the’ History 
Antiquities  of  the  Nations  recorded  in 
Scriptures, '  together  with  the  Prophe- 
relating  to  them,'  on  principles  tending 
remove  the  Imperfection  and  Discordance 
preceding  Systems  of  Chronology.  By 
liiam  Hales,  D.  D.  Rector  of  Killesan- 
h  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
\  Pfidessor  of  Oriental  Languages' in  the 
I ‘i^ersiiy  of  Dublin.'  Vdl.  I*  illustrated  by 
21.2s, 


CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Satires  of  A.  Persiiis  Flaccus ;  trans¬ 
lated,  with  Notes  on  the  Original,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Howes,  A.  M.  8vo.  7s. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  II18T0RV. 

The  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ: 
Volume  the  fourth,  part  the  second.  Con¬ 
taining  a  Continuation  of  the  SixtcNiiith  Cen¬ 
tury,  on  the  Phin  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Milner.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  D.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  President  of 
Queen’s  College,  Cambridge.  10s, 

EDUCATION. 

Exempla  Propria :  or  English  Sentences, 
translated  from  the  best  Roman  Writers, 
and  adapted  to  the  Rules  of  Syntax;  to  be 
again  translated  into  the  Latin  Language; 
designed  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Boys  in  Clas¬ 
sical  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  George  Whit¬ 
aker,  A.  M.  Domestic  Chaplain  of  the  most 
noble  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  and  Mastei 
of  the  Grammar-School  in  Southampton. 
l2mo.  3s. 

PINE  ARTS. 

The  Costume  of  the  Ancients.  By  Tho¬ 
mas  Hope.  2  vols.  royal  4to.  41.  148.  6d. 
The  same  Work  in  one  vol.  royal  8vo.  11. 
13s.  ‘ 

The*  Works  of  James  Bdrry,  Esq.  Histo¬ 
rical  Painter ;  late  Professor  of  Painting  in 


. 
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the  Royal  Academy,  Member  of  the  Cle- 
inent'n  *  Academy  in  &.C.  c'Ontain- 

itif:  \m  Diiicourses  at  the  Royal  Academy ; 
Observation!^  on  different  Works. of  Art  in 
Italy  and  France ;  Remarks  on  tiie  pnncipal 
Paintinft'^  in  the  Orleans  Gallery^  exhibited 
in  1798,  &c.  together  with  his  Correspon¬ 
dence*  w.th  Mr.  Burke  and  other  distingtiish* 
ed  persons,  and  some  account  of  his  Life 
anci  Works.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Au* 
thor  and  numerous  other  engravings.  2  vols. 
4to.  51*  5s. 

MEDICINt  AVn  CHTRURGERV. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  Medical  Poliot, 
aud  on  Diet,  Regimen,  Stc.  By  John  Ro¬ 
bertson,  M.  D.  2  vols.  8va  12s. 

MISCJelLLANEOVS  EflEaATtJRE. 

Letters  from  an'  Elder  to  a  Younger  Bro¬ 
ther,  on  the  Conduct  to  be  pursued  in  Life, 
foolscap  8%»o.  3s.  6d. 

Letters  ol  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu,  with 
some  of  the  I^etters  of  her  Correspondents. 
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